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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, 1873. 
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AZ THE DOOR OF THE YEAR. 


: BY LUCY LARCOM, 


THE corridors of Time 
il of doors—the portals of closed years ; 
them no more, though bitter tears 
+4. aad against them, and we hear the chime 
> wedreams, dirge-like, in behind them ring 
At Memory’s opening. 


= But one door stands ajar— 
New Year’s; while a golden chain of days 


‘Another Year. 


Holds it half shut. The eager foot delays 

That presses to its threshold’s mighty bar ; 

And fears that shrink, and hopes that shout aloud 
Around it wait and crowd. 


It shuts back the Unknown. 
And dare we truly welcome one more year, 
Who down the past a mocking laughter hear 
From idle aims like wandering breezes blown? 
We whose large aspirations dimmed and shrank, 
Till the year’s scroll was blank ? 
We pause beside this door. 
Thy year, O God, how s we enter in? . \ 
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How shall we thence Thy hidden treasures win ? 


Shall we return in beggary, as before, 
When Thou art near at hand, with infinite wealth, 
; Wisdom, and heavenly health ? 


The footsteps of a Child 
Sound close beside us.. Listen! He will speak. 
His birthday bells have hardly rung a week, 
Yet has He trod the world’s press undefiled. 
“*Come with me !”’ hear him thro’ his smiling say. 
‘* Behold, I am the way !”’ 


Against the door His face i 
Shines as the sun. His touch is a command, 
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The years unfold before His baby hand ; 
The beauty of His presence fills all space. 
“Enter through me,”’ he saith, “‘nor wander 
more ; Co ae 2 
“For lo! I am the Door.” 
¢ 


| 
And alldoorsopenethHe, = sig. 
The new-born Christ, the Lord of the New 
Year, s 
The threshod of our locked hearts standeth 
near ; 
And while He gives us back love’s rusted kev 
Our Future on us with His eyes has smiled 
Even as a little child, 
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A CHRISTMAS CARMEN. 


BY JOMN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





I. 
Sous over all waters, reach out from all lands 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands ; 
Sing-hymns that were sung by the stars of the 
morn, 
Sings songs of the angels when Jesus was 
born ! 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations ! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
AI: speech flow to music, all hearts beat as 


one | 
II. 
Sing the bridal of nations! with chorals of 
love 


Sing out the war-vulture and sing in the dove, 
Till the hearts of the peoples keep time in 
accord 
And the voice of the world is the voice of the 
Lord! 
Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations : 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as 
one! 


It 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 
East, west, north, and south let the long quarrel 
cease ; 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels 
began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good-will to man! 
Hark ! joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as 
one! ; 
EEE 


OLD MOTHER GOOSE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








WHEN Thamré consented to sing for the 
citizens of Havermash, last year, nobody 
was more surprised than the citizens of 
Havermash themselves. 

It was characteristic of Havermash to 
have attempted it. Nothing is too good for 
Havermashers,...Were 8t. Cecilia prima 
donna for a season, it would appear to 
them quite natural. to seek her services. 
Have they not a brown-stone post-office 
and a senator, a street railway and a county 
jail, a local newspapér, an author (the 
public need searcely to he reminded of the 
‘“‘Havermash Hand-organ: axfale of Love 
and Poverty”), and ashoe and léather trade? 
Transcending all, is not their city charter 
two years old ? 

When the Happy Home Handel Associ- 
ation, headed by little Joe Havermash 
(grandson of the original shoe and leather 
man, whose wooden cobbler’s shop occu- 
pied the site of the present post-office in 
1793), took upon itself, to the unanimous ap- 
probation and patronage of the immediate 
public, the performance of an ‘ oratorio” 
last Christmas Eve, ‘‘We will have 
Thamré,” said Joe, serenely. 

Still, when Joe came home from Boston, 
breathless and radiant, one night early in 
the season, with Thamre’s tiny contract (she 
wrote it on a card, he said, with her glove 
on, just in going out, and the card was 
as sweet now—see! as the glove, and the 
glove had just the smell of our English vi- 
olet, no more) to sing in the stone post-of- 
fice at eight o'clock on Christmas Eve, on 
such and such conditions (simple enough) 
and for such and such remuneration—that 
was the astonishing part of it—even Haver- 
marsh was off its guard enough to be sur- 
prised. 

“She'll come,” said Joe. ‘‘I supposed she 
would. I meant she should. But the 
terms are astounding. I was prepared to 
offer her twice that. I'd pay a big slice of 
it out of my own pocket to get her here, 
There’s no trouble about terms. Did you 
see what Max offered her? Do you know 
what she’s getting a night in New York? 
Do you know what she asked us? Five 
hundred dollars, sir! Only five hundred 
dollars. Think of it, sir! But the condi- 
tions are the most curious thing. She 
scorns to take so little, may be. I don’t 


to go to old women who haven't lived as 
they’d ought to in this town. ‘For the re- 
lief of the aged women of Havermash, who, 
having in their youth led questionable lives, 
are left friendless, needy, and perhaps re- 
pentant in their declining years.’ That’s 
the wording of the agreement. I signed it 
myself in her little red morocco note-book. 

Most curious thing all round! It’s my 

opinion, sir, it takes a woman to get up an 

uncommon piece of work like that.” 


Last Christmas Eve fell in’ Havermash 
wild and windy. The gusts fought furi- 
ously with each other at corners, and under 
fences, and over the bleak spaces in which 
the new little city abounded and through 
which it straggled painfully away into the 
open country. Where the snow lay, it lay 
in tints of dead, sharp blue, cold as steel 
beneath the chilly light; where it was blown 
awajy, the dust flew fine and hard like pow- 
der. Overhead there hung only shades of 
steel. One long, low line of corrosive red, 
however, had eaten its way through against 
the western hill-country, and looked like 
rust or blood upon a mighty coat of mail. 

So, at least, Miss Thamré fancied, shiver- 
ing a little in her folded furs, as she watched 
from the car window the swooping of the 
night upon the bleak, outlying lands and 
approaching twinkle of the town. 

It was a cheerless night for the prima 
donna to be in Havermash. Joe had been 
saying so all day. The prima donna herself 
thought so, it would seem, when he handed 
her from the cars. She scarcely spoke to 
him, nodding only, looking hither and thith- 
er about her, through the shriek and smoke, 
with that keen, baffling glance of hers, 
which all the world so well remembers. 
Joe felt rather proud of this. He knew 
what the eccentricities of genius were; was 
glad of a chance to show himself at ease 
with them. Had she bidden him stand on 
his head while she found her trunk, or sit 
on a barrel’in the draught and wait for her 
to compose an aria, he would have obeyed 


_ her sweetly, thinking all the while how it 


would sound, told to his grand-children on 
winter nights. 

Half Havermash was at the station. All 
Havermash remembers that. It was with 
difficulty that Joe could get her to her car- 
riage quietly, as befitted, to his fancy, the 
conduct of a lady’s welcome. 

“*T did not expect to see so many people,” 
said Miss Thamré, in her pretty, accented, 
appealing way. ‘‘ What are they here for?” 

“‘I’m sure I don’t know,” said Joe, with 
a puzzled air, ‘‘unless they’re here to see 
me.” 

This amused the lady, and she laughed— 
a little genial laugh, which bubbled over to 
the ears of the people pressing nearest to 
her in the crowd. : 

‘She laughs as well as she sings,” said a 
number of the Happy Home Handel Associ- 
ation. 

‘*She has the eye of a gazelle and the 
smile of a Sphinx,” said the Author, and 
took out his note-book to ‘‘do” her for a re- 
ligious weekly. 

‘“‘She travels alone,” said a mother of 
four daughters. (She had, indeed, come to 
Havermash quite alone, with neither chap- 
erone nor maid.) 

‘She can wear silver seal and not look 
green,” said a brunette, in black and garnet. 

‘*She sees everything within a mile of 
her,” said Joe to himself, as he held the 
hem of her dress back reverently from the 
carriage-wheels. 

It would seem that she saw far and dis- 
tinctly, for half within her carriage door 
she paused and said, abruptly : 

‘‘ What is that? Let me sce what that 
is!” 

Anold woman was pushing her way 
through the reluctant crowd; a very miser- 
able old woman, tattered and splashed with 
mud. She had a blanket shawl over her 
head, and her unhealthy yellow-gray 
hair blew out from under it, over her face, 
before the wind. 

A crowd of villainous urchins followed, 
pelting her with slush and snow, and vol- 
leys of that shrill, coarse boys’ cry (one of 
the most pitiful sounds on earth) by which 
the presence of a sacred mystery or a sor- 
rowful sin is indicated, not alone in Haver- 





mash, 





know. All I know is, every dollar of it is ‘Old Mother Goose! Old Mother Goose! 


, 


Hi, yi! there! Mother Goosey’s out buyin 
Christmas stockin’s for her dar-ter! Old 
er Goo-00-ose!” 

Everybody knew how Old Mother Goose 
hated the boys (and with good reason, poor 
soul!); but nobody had ever seen her offer 
them violence before that night. 

In a minute she had grown suddenly livid 
and awful to see, rearing her lank figure to 
its full hight against the steel and blood- 
colored background of the sky, where a 
sudden gap in the crowd had left her alone. 

‘* You stop that/” she fiercely cried; and 
dealt a few bad blows to right and left be- 
fore she was interfered with. 

Annoyed beyond measure, Joe entreated 
Miss Thamré to let him take her from the 
scene. She hesitated, lingered, turned after 
a moment’s thought, and sank upon the car- 
riage seat. 

“You did not tell me who it was,” she 
said, imperatively. ‘‘I asked you. I liketo 
be answered whenIaskaquestion. Inever 
saw such a miserable old woman!” 

“One of your prospective beneficiaries, 
madam,” said Joe, humbly. ‘‘A wretched 
old creature. The boys call her Old Mother 
Goose. Do not distress yourself about her. 
It is no sight for you.” 

‘You say the boys call her—I never heard 
such a poor, sad name! Has she no other 
name, Mr. Havermash? Oh Wthere she is 
again.” 

A sudden turn of the carriage had brought 
them sharply upon the miserable sight once 
more. Old Mother Goose was sitting stu- 
pidly in the slush beside the hack-stands. 
Her shawl was off and her gray hair had 
fallen raggedly upon her shoulders; her 
teeth chattered with chill and rage; there 
were drops of blood about her on the snow; 
a few of the more undaunted spirits among 
the boys still hovered near her, avenging 

themselves for their recent defeat by fur- 
tive attempts to purloin her drabbled shaw] ; 
and a savage expression of his country’s in- 
tention to preserve virtuous order, in the 
garb of the police, stood by threatening 
poor-Old Mother Goose with the terrors of 
the law. } 

It was asorry sight. A sorry sight Miss 
Thamré seemed to find it. She leaned for- 
ward tothe window. Joe could not pre- 
vent her; she would see it all. The silver 
shine of her fur wrappings glittered through 
the dusk, as she moved ; one tiny gloved and 
fur-bound hand hung over the window’s 
edge ; a faint sweetness, like the soul of an 
English violet, stirred as she stirred and stole 
out upon the frosty air. 

‘“‘There !” cried the old woman, mouth- 
ing a hideous oath, ‘‘there’s the lady! I'll 
see her yet, in spite of ye!” 

Old Mother Goose staggere1 up from the 
mud, staring dully ; but the silver-gray pic- 
ture framed in the carriage window flashed 
by her in an instant. For an instant only 
the two women looked each other in the 
eye. 

Miss Thamré turned white about the 
chin. Her hand rose to her eyes instinctive- 
ly, covered them, and fell. It must have 
been such a miserable contrasting of life’s 


.chances to her young and happy fancy! 


‘‘T’ve seen enough,” she said. ‘‘ Never 
mind!” 

‘Her name,” said Joe, thinking to divert 
her from the immediate disturbance of the 
sight, ‘tis Peg, I. believe—Peg Mathers. 
You see the boys got it Old Mathers, then 
Old Mother, so Old Mother Goose, I sup- 
pose; and quite ingenious, too, I think, 
poor creature!” 

Miss Thamré made no reply. Quite 
weary of the subject, she wrapped herself 


back into the carriage corner, and, asking | 


only how long a ride it was, drew a little 
silver veil she wore across her face, and said 
no more. Quite weary still she seemed 
when Joe gave her his arm at the hotel 
steps (she had refused to accept his or 
any other private hospitality in the place) ; 
and very wearily she gave him to understand 
that she preferred to be alone till the hour 
of her appearance before the Havermash 
public should arrive. 

Joe stumbled upon Old Mother Goose 
again, in running briskly down the hotel 
steps. 

She was wandering in a maudlin, aimless 
way up and down the sidewalk at the build- 
ing’s front. Her shaw] was gone, and her 


gray head was quite bare to thewind, which — 


was now as sharp as high. 

“What! you again?” said Joe. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here, Peg? I was ashamegy 
of you to-night, Peg! The pedple ta 
come out to see a famous lady, and yoy 
must get to fighting with the boys mm 
frighten her. You disgraced she tow, 
Better go home, or you'll be.if more mis 
chief. Come!” " 

“T’m out hunting for my shawl, Mr. Hay. 
ermash,” said the old woman, after a mo. 
ment’s sly hesitation. ‘I’ve lost my shawl, 
Them boys took it, curse on ’em! I'd goto 
see the famous lady, if I had my shawl.” 

“Better go home; better go home!” re. 
peated Joe. ‘‘ She doesn’t want to see you, 
Peg.” 

“Don’t she, Mr. Havermash ?” 

Old Mother Goose laughed (or did she 
cry? She was always doing one or the 
other. What did it matter which 9), nod- 
ding upward at the windows of the prima 
donna’s parlors, where against the drawn 
shades a slight, tall shadow passed and re. 
passed now and then, faintly, like a figure 
in a dream. , 

“Don’t she ? Well, I don’t know as she 
does. How warm she looks! She must be 
warm in them fur tippets that she wears; 
don’t you think she must. I like to sce a 
famous lady wellas other folks when I have 
my shawl. Mr. Havermash !” 

‘Well, well, well!” Joe stopped impa. 
tiently in hurrying away. 

‘* Would you rather I’d go home and say 
my prayers than fight the boys? I hatethe 
boys!” 

“‘ Prayers, Peg? Do you say your pray- 
ers? What prayers do you say, Peg? 
Come !” 

Mr. Havermash lingered, entertained in 
his own despite—thinking he would tell 
Miss Thamré this ; it might amuse her. 

“I say my prayers,” said Old Mother 
Goose, beating her white hair back from 
her face at a blow, as if she could give it 
pain. ‘I’ve said’em this many years. I 
say: ‘When the Devil forgets the world 
may God remind him of the boys!’ ? 
don't fccl-so-about- girls, Mr. Havermash. 
Maybe, if I hadn’t had one once myself I 
should. My girlran away from me. She 
ran away on a Christmas Eve, thirteen 
year ago. Did ye ever see my girl? Mr. 
Havermash !” 

But Joe wasgone. He looked back onz, 
in running up the street (he was late ‘o 
supper now; his wife waited to know if 
Miss Thamré would receive a call from her, 
and would scold a bit—women will, it can’t 
be lelped)—he looked back across his 
shoulder, and saw that Old Mother Goose was 
still hunting for her shawl beneath the glit- 
tering, curtained windows, where a shadow 
passed and repassed, high above her head, 
like the shadow of a figure in a dream. 


Thamré took no supper. It was six 
o’clock when she entered into her parlors 
and shut her doors about her. It was five 
minutes before eight when Mr. Havermash 
called-to conduct her to the concert hall in 
the.second story of the brown-stone post- 
office. It is quite evident, I think, that, in 
all the passage of the somewhat remarkable 
drama into which her appearance in Haver- 
mash resolved itself, no act can have 
equaled in vividness that comprised within 
those two solitary hours. Yet positively 
all that is known of it, even at this distant 
day, is that Miss Thamré took no supper. 
Every boarder in the hotel knew that in 
half an hour. Loiterers and lion-hunters 
beneath the windows where the nervous 
shadow passed, picked it sp 


clerk 1f he had seen 
for her trouble roughly shown the door. 
Miss Thamré, curtained and locked in 
Havermash’s grand suite of rooms (of which 
the town is not unjustly proud, it may be 
said; in which the Senator is always ac ~ 


a5, 


commodated on election days; in which a 





Harvard professor and a Boston alderma) i, 
have been known to spend a night; 


which the President himself once took # ~ 


private lunch, im traveling to the moun” 
tains), spent, we say, two hours alone. ttt 
all her life, perhaps, the lady never spent « 
two hours less alone. Fora year the pub: 
lic fancy has been a self-invited guest at 





the threshold of those wonderful mut 
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hours. It is with reluctance that one’s 
most reverent imagination follows the gen- 
eral curiosity across their sacred edge ; and 
yet it is with something of the same inner 
propulsion which forces a dreamer on the 
seashore to keep the eyes upon the strug- 
gles of a little gala-boat wrecked by a mor- 
tal leak in calm waters on a sunny day. 

One sees, in spite of one’s self, the lady’s 
soft small hands close violently on the 
turning key ; the silver furs shine under the 
chandeliers as they fall, tossed hither and 
thither, to the floor ; the little veil torn from 
the fine, refined, sweet face ; the setness of 
the features and that pallor of hers about 
the chin. 

One knows that she will pace just so across 
the long, unhomelike splendor of the gaudy 
rooms ; that she will fold her hands behind 
her, one into the other knotted fast ; that 
she will lift them now and then, and rub 
them fiercely, as if she found them in a 
deathly chill; that her lighted hair will 
fall, perhaps, in her sharp, regardless mo- 
tions, and hang about her face ; that her 
head is bent ; and that her eyes will follow 
that great green tulip on the Brussels car- 
pet, from pattern to pattern, patiently, 
seeing only that, as the shadow of her on 
the curtain passes and repasses, telling only 
what a shadow can. 

One listens, as she listens to the voices of 
the people passing on the pavement far 
below ; one wonders, as she wonders what 
they say ; if they speak of her, if they 
would speak of her to-morrow ; and what 
it would happen they. would say, should to- 
morrow bring forth what to-morrow might. 

One hears, for she must hear, a Christ- 
mas carol chanted flatly by some young 
people in the street ; the bustle of a hundred 
Christmas seekers coming homeward, with 
laden arms and empty pockets, from the 
little shops ; one notices that she draws the 
shade, to see if holly is hanging in the win- 
dows, as it used to hang in Havermash, all 
up and down the street, by five o’clock—and 
if she remembers how many times she has 
stolen out away in her clean hood, with 
some care that no one else need follow, 
shaming her, to see the holly herself and 
hear the carols sung, like happier little girls 
—how can one but remember too? And 
when, while standing there, the church- 
bells ring out for Christmas prayers, melting 
through the obdurate mail of the welded 
clouds, till they melt a star through, as still 
and clear as God’s voice melting through a 
wrung, defiant heart—if her set face quiv- 
ers a little, can one prevent one’s own from 
quivering as well ? 

Perhaps the church-bells ring in a vision 
with them, to the barred and curtained 
splendor of Miss Thamré’s rooms. Per- 
haps, by sheer bald contrast, her fancy finds 
the wretched creature whom she saw to- 
day, seated with the mud and blood about 
her, shut in from all the world with her, 
they two alone together in the dreadful, 
glittering place. 

Perhaps she seems to herself to escape it, 
fleeing with her hands before her eyes to 
the dimmest corner of the room. Perhaps 
she forces herself to face it, turning 
sharply back, and lifting her head superbly, 
as Thamré can, (the shadow on the curtain 
lifts its head just so, asa passer in the street 
can see). Perhaps she reasons with it, 
hotly, on this wise, as she walks : 

“T did not think, in coming to Haver- 
mash, you would strike across my way like 
this.” 

“ Heaven knows what restless fancy forced 
mehere. Would to Heaven I had never 
come !” 

“For thirteen years I have wondered what 
it would be like to look upon your face again. 
How could I know it would be like what it is 
—so miserale, so neglected, so alone!” 

Perhaps she argues sternly, now and then: 

‘“T have never left you to suffer, at the 
worst. Youcannot starve. The first ten- 
dollar bill I ever earned I sent to you. If 
you are too imbecile to watch the post, am I 
to blame? I£ you will have opium or rum 
for it, am Ito blame? I’ve done my duty 
by your shameful motherhood, if ever 
wretched daughter did! What would you 
have, what will you have besides ? ” 

Perhaps she droops and pleads at moments 
like a little child: 

‘“‘Thave fought so hard, Mother, for my 
name and fame! You gave me such a load 
ofshame and ignorance and squalor to shake 





off! It has been such a long and bitter 
work! Let me be for a little while now, 
Mother; do/ Sometime before you die Ill 
search you out; but not just yet—just yet!” 

Perhaps she falls to sobbing, as women in 
their tensest moments will. Perhaps she 
flings her beautiful arms out, and falls with 
her face upon the stifling scarlet cushions of 
a little sofa, where she tossed her veil. Per- 
haps, in kneeling there, the bleeding, gray- 
haired figure stalks her by, and the quieter 
companionship of a troop of passive and ex- 
hausted thoughts will occupy her place. 

It may be that she will think about a cer- 
tain: Christmas Eve, windy and wild like 
this, and with a sky of steel and red almost 
like this. She thought of it in seeing the 
sunset from the window of the cars, remem- 
bering how a streak of red light crept into 
the attic corner, to help her while she packed 
a little bundle of her ragged clothes, thirteen 
years ago to-night. 

It may be that she remembers counting the 
holly wreaths to keep her wits together as 
she fled, guiltily and sobbing for terror at the 
thing she was doing, through the happy little 
town; that she saw crosses of myrtle and tube- 
roses in Mr. Havermash’s drawing-room win- 
dows as she went by, and how grand they 
looked ; and that a butcher’s wife she knew 
was hanging blue tissue-paper roses in her 
sitting-room as she climbed the depot steps. 
She can even recall the butcher’s name—Jack 
Hash—Mrs. Jack Hash ; as well as a hot and 


hungry wonder that filled the soul of the. 


desolate child that night, whether she should 
ever live to be as safe and clean and respect- 
able as Mrs. Jack Hash, and how she would 
garland her sitting-room with blue tissue 
roses on Christmas, if she did! 

It may de that her fancy, being wearied, 
dwells more minutely upon the half comical, 
wholly pathetic irrelevance of these things 
than upon the swift and feverish history of 
the crowded interval between their occur- 
rence and the fact that Helené Thamré is 
kneeling in the Havermash hotel parlors to- 
night, fighting all the devils that can haunt a 
beautiful and gifted woman’s soul, for her 
poor, old, shameftil mother’s sake. 

Perhaps, in the face of such a conflict, the 
long patience of her struggles to lift herself 
above the mud into which God dropped her 
when he said, Let there be on earth this 
little child, seems undefined and dim—her 
battles.4or bread in factories and work- 
shops, when first she cast herself, a little girl 
of fifteen bitter winters, upon the perilous 
chances of the world; worse contests, such 
as the outcast child of old Peg Mathers 
might not escape, being unfriended and 
despairing as the child had been; her desper- 
ate taxation of her only power, at last—the 
voice which Heaven gave her, pure and sweet 
as its own summer mornings; the songs which 
she sang at street-corners before the twilight 
fell; the windows of happy people under 
which she chanted mournfully ; the first solo 
which they gave her at a little mission 
school into which she chanced ; the friends 
who heard it, and into whose hearts God 
put it to stretch down their bands and draw 
her straightway into Paradise; her studies 
and struggles since in foreign lands; the 
death of the master who had trained her, 
and the falling of his great mantle upon her 
bewildered name—these details, it is not un- 
likely, float out mistily before her mind. 

Sharp, distinct, pursuing, cruel, a single 
question begins to imprison her tortured 
thoughts. It took shapes as vague as 
smoke, clouds, fogs, dreams at first; it 
looms as clear-cut and gigantic as a pyramid 
before her now. , 

If all the world should know next year, 
next week, to-morrow, at once and forever 
what she knows? 

If Havermash should learn, suppose, to- 
night, that little Nell Mathers, the unfathered 
and forgotten child of the creature at whose 
gray hairg the boys hoot on the streets, is all 
there is of Helené Thamré (the very letters 
of the shameful name transposed to make 
the beautiful, false image), what would 
Havermash, falling at her feet this instant, 
do the next ? 

Perhaps to the woman’s- inner sense 
neither Havermash nor the world may mat- 
ter much, indeed. She has kept, through 
deadly peril, soul and body pure as light. 
Not a sheltered wife, singing ‘‘ Greenville” to 
her babies, vacant of ambitions and innocent 
of noisier powers, can show a hand or heart 
or name more spotless than her own. And 





now to dye them deep in the old, old, hate- 
ful shame! One must have decn little Nell 
Mathers and have become Thamre, I fancy, 
to measure this recoil. 

Perhaps it seems to her more monstrous 
and impossible as the thought grows more 
familiar to her touch. Perhaps a certain 
hardness begins to creep across the pallor of 
her face; or it may be only that she has 


‘wound her fallen hair back from it, and ex- 


posed the carved exactness and composure 
of ber features. It may be that she will 
argue to herself again, forgetting that the 
gray-haired vision left her long ago: 

“Tcould never make you happy, if I did. 
It would always, always be a curse to both 
of us. What have you ever done for me, 
that you should demand aright so cruel? 
You have no right, I say; you have no 
right!” 

‘* And, if you speak, indeed, why, who be- 
lieves you? What can your ravings do 
against Thamré’s denial, poor old mother!” 

Perhaps she muses, half aloud: ‘* You 
need a shawl, I see. You shall have a 
bright, warm shawl on Christmas Day. It 
is better for you than a daughter. Oh! a 
thousand times!” 

Perhaps she laughs—as Thamré does not 
often laugh—most bitterly; and that Joe 
Havermash, knocking at her door, hears or 
thinks he hears the sound, before she flashes 
on him, tall, serene. resplendent, in full dress 
and full spirit for the evening. 


The Happy Home Handel Association 
were satisfied with the reception given by 
Havermash to their rendering of the oratorio 
of the Messiah last Christmas Eve. On set- 
tees in the aisles, on the window-sills, in the 
corridors, on the stairs, Havermash over- 
flowed the brown-stone post-office. 

Since the incorporation of the city charter 
(which is the Christian era of Havermash, 
and from which everything dates accord- 
ingly) nothing approaching such an aud- 
ience had been collected for the most popular 
of purposes. Even Signor Blitz could not 
have eaten swords or played base-ball with 
uncracked eggs before a quarter of the spec- 
tators; and the New England philosopher, 
it is well known, reads his lectures in Haver- 
mash to three hundred people. 

In this triumph the Happy Home Handel 
Association felt compelled to own that 
Thamré had her share, which for the H. H. 
H. A. was owning a great deal. When little 
Joe bowed the prima donna upon the some- 
what uncertain (green cambric) stage, the 
East Havermash “orchestra” led off in a 
burst of applause, which threatened to shake 
the post-office to its foundation stone, and 
which fired even the leader’s dignity of Joe’s 
rotund person to ill-concealed enthusiasm. 
Even Mrs. Joe, gorgeous upon the front 
settee, in the opera dress that (it was well 
known) she wore in Boston, despite the ache 
of a secret chagrin that Miss Thamré had re- 
ceived no callers, reflected the general pride 
and pleasure to the very links of her great 
gold necklace and the tiniest wrinkle of her 
rose-colored gloves. Even Mrs. Jack Hash, 
on her camp-stool, by the second left, though 
disposed by nature and training to be crit- 
ical of anything headed by a Havermash, 
applauded softly with the feathered tip of 
her silver-paper fan upon the frill of ber 
brown poplin upper skirt. Never had there 
been anything like it known in Havermash. 

Like a bird, like a snow-flake, like a moon- 
beam, like a fancy, like nothing that the 
brown-stone post-office was accustomed to, 
Thamré stole upon the stage. She stood for 
an instant poised, fluttering, as if half her 
mind were made to fly, then fell into her 
unapproachable repose, and at her leisure 
looked the great audience over, shooting it 
here and there with her nervous glance. 

The packed house drew and held its 
breath. Women thought swiftly: Silver- 
gray satin, up to the throat and down to the 
hands. No jewelry, and a live white lily 
on her wrist! Young men saw her through 
a mist, and half turned their eyes away, as if 
they had seen a Madonna folded in a morn- 
ing cloud. Reporters pondered, twirling a 
moustache end, pencil held suspended: Such 
severity is the superbest affectation, my 
lady! but it tells, as straight as a carrier- 
dove. Before she had opened her lips, 
Thamré had conquered Havermash. 

Conscious of this in an instant’s flasa, 
Thamré grew unconscious of it in another. 
For an instant every detail in her house was 





in her grasp, even to Mrs. Jack Hash on the 
camp-stool and the critical attitude of the 
silver-paper fan; even to old Mother Goose, 
half fading into the shadow of the distance, 
quarreling with a doorkeeper about her 
ticket. The next she cast. her audience 
from her like a racer casting his cloak to the 
wind. Her face settled; her wonderful eyes 
dilated ; the hand with the lily on it closed 
over the other like a seal; the soul of the 
music entered into her, incorporate. She 
grew as sacred as her theme. 

‘That little country house,” said 2 critic 
present, who had heard before her best 
houses in either, hemisphere, ‘‘ was on the 
knees of its heart that aight. She never 
sung like that before, nor ever will again; 
nor any other artist, it is my belief. She 
minded the jerks of that orchestra and the 
flats of the Havermash prime donne no more 
than she did the whistling of the wind about 
the post-office windows. She rendered the 
text like an angel sent from Heaven for the 
purpose. When she lifted that hand with 
the flower on it (she did it only in the 
chorus, ‘Surely, he hath borne our griefs,’ 
and in the tenor, ‘Behold, and see, and at 
one other time) I could think of nothing but 
the scrap: 

* In the beauty of the lilies 
Christ was born across the sea. 
Couldn’t get it out of my head. I meant 
she should have been encored, when it was 
all over, to give us that itself; but for what 
happened, you know.” 

Did I say she grew as sacred as her theme? 
It might almost be said that its holy Person- 
ality environed and enveloped her.’ Rever- 
ent souls that listened to her that well- 
remembered night felt that the Man of Sor- 
rows confided to her the burden of his heart, 
that he stooped to acquaint her with his 
grief, that the travail of his soul fell upon 
her, and that with his satisfaction she was 
satisfied. 

The sacred drama was unfolding to its 
solemn close, the wildness of the wind 
without was hushed, the Christmas stars 
were out, when Thamre glided into her last 
solo—that palpitating, proud, triamphant 
thing, in which the soul of Divine Love 
avenges itself against the ingenuity of 
human despair : 

“If God be for us, who can be against us? 
Who can be against us? 
Who shall lay anything to the charge 
Of God's elect ? 
It is God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth ? 
It is Christ that died.” 

It was at this point that the interruption 
came. 

Shrill and sharp into, the thrill of the 
singer’s long, liquid, clinging notes a quick 
cry cut: 

“Let me see her! Let me touch her! I 
can’t abear it any longer! Let me see my 
girl!” and, forcing her way like a stream 
of lava through the packed and startled 
aisles, hot, wild, pallid, and horrible, Old 
Mother Goose leaped, before a hand could 
stay her, on the stage. 

“I can’t stand it any longer, Nell! It 
seems to craze my head! I knew you from 
the time I heard you laughing to the depot. 
I didn’t mean to shame ye before so many 
folks, and I tried to find my shawl. They 
said you wouldn’t want to see your poor old 
mother, Nelly dear. But I can’t abear to 
hear you sing. Nell, why, Nell, you stand 
up hke the Almighty Dead to do it!” 

The shock of the shrill words and their 
cessation brought the house to itsfeet. Then 
came the uproar. 

“Shame!” ‘Police!’ “Order!” “Take 
her out!” ‘‘ Arrest the hag!” ‘‘ Protect the 
lady!” And after that the astonishment and 
the silence of death. 

High above the wavering, peering mass, 
clear to the apprehension of every eye in 
the house, appeared a lily-bound, authorita- 
tive hand. It motioned once and dropped— 
as the suow drops over a grave. 

By those who sat nearest her it was sai¢ 
that the flower trembled on the lady’s wrist 
a little; for the rest, she stood sculptured 
like a statue, towering above the piteous 
figure at her feet. Her voice, when she spoke 
—for she spoke in the passing of a thought— 
rang out to the remotest corner of the gal- 
leries, slipping even then, however, into 
Thamré’s girlish, uneven tones. 

“If you please, do not disturb the woman 
at this moment. She is a very old woman. 
Let us hear what she has te say. Her hair 
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we have thought of what she says.” 

Old Mother Goose rose from the floor, 
where she had fallen, half-abashed, perhaps 
half-dazed at that which she had done. 

“*)’ve got nothing more to say.” She fum- 
bled foolishly in the air to wrap the shawl 
which she had lost about her lean and tat- 
tered shoulders. “I’ve said as this famous 
lady is my daughter, that was Nell Mathers, 
and remembered by many fulks in Haver- 
mash thirteen year ago. I wouldn't have 
shamed her quite so much if I’d only found 
my shawl. It’s cold, too, without a shawl. 
I'll go out now, and you can sing your piece 
through, Nelly, without the plague of me. I 
wouldn’t have told on you, I think, but for 
the music and the crazy feeling that I had. 
It’s most too bad, Nelly, to spoil the piece. 
I'll go right out.” 

She turned, stepped off, and staggered feebly, 
turning her bleared eyes back to feast upon 
the silent, shining figure, on whose wrist the 
lily glittered cruelly, as only lilies can 

‘* What a pretty sating gown you've got, 
my dear!” she said. 

Mr. Havermash could bear it no longer. 
He took Old Mother Goose by the sleeve, 
hurrying up, saying: “ Come, come!” 

“The woman is drunk, Miss Thamré. 
She shall not be allowed to insult you any 
more like this. In the kindness of your 
heart, you make a mistake, I think, if you 
will pardon me. See! she is quite beside 
herself. Something is due to the audience. 
This distubance should not continue. Come, 
Peg, come!” 

But Thamré shook her head. She had 
grown now deadly pale—at least, so Joe 
thought, letting go the woman’s arm, his 
own face changing color sharply, the baton 
in his fat, white-gloved hand beginning to 
shake. 

“Tf you please, Mr. Havermash, I should 
like to know—the people will pardon me a 
moment, Iam sure—I should like to know 
if this poor old creature has anything more 
to say.” 

“ Nothing more,” said Old Mother Goose, 
shaking her gray head, “but this, maybe, 
Nelly dear. Isays to myself, when I sits 
and hears you singing—I says, when you 
sang them words: ‘If God be for me, 
my girl won’t be against me! My girl can’t 
be against me!’—over and over with the 
music, Nelly, sol did! If God be for me, 
how can my girl be against me ?” 

It was said that, when Heléne Thamré 
stretched down her lily-guarded hand, 
and, lifting the lean, uncleanly fingers of 
Old Mother Goose, pressed them, after a 
moment’s thought, gently and slowly to 
her heart, she heard the sudden break of 
sobs in the breathless house; and, paus- 
ing to listen to the sound, flushed fitfully 
like a child surprised, and smiled. 

“Ladies and gentlemen”—her great eyes 
stabbed the audience through and through; 
she lifted the old woman’s hand, that all 
might see—‘‘I am sorry that your entertain- 
ment should be disturbed. If you will ex- 
cuse me, I will leave you now, and take my 
mother home.” 

Home? What home was there for Old 
Mother Goose and her outcast child in 
Thamre’s hotel parlors, on that or any other 
night? What home was there for Thamré 
in the God-forsaken cellar whence the wo- 
man of the town had crawled? Apparent- 
ly, the lady had not thought of this. Joe 
found her standing serenely as an angel 
when he came into the stifling little green 
room, still smiling. Sbe had buttoned her 
silver furs about the old woman’s shrunken 
throat. 

“This will be warmer than your shawl, 
Mother, don’t you see?” he heard her say. 
“The boys shall never bother you in this, 
poor old Mother! There !” 

Mrs. Havermash came with her husband. 
The Boston opera-cloak was in disorder; 
her rose-colored gloves were wet and spotted. 

“Miss Thamré,” said Joe, ‘‘may I make 
you acquainted with my wife? We would 
aot urge upon you again the acceptance of 
a hospitality which has been already so de- 
cidedly refused; but perhaps, considering 
the state of your mother’s health, we can 
make you more comfortable now at our 
home than you can be elsewhere. If you 
will do Mrs. Havermash and myself the 
favor to return with us—and her—in our 
own carriage to-night—” 





bled shoes in a wooden shop; and even 
Mrs. Joe to-day will drink with her spoon 
in her tea-cup, you will notice if you 
chance to sit beside her at a supper. But 
show me bluer blood, if it please you, than 
shall flow in the veins of him and his to pre- 
serve the existence and the memory of this 
most cultivated instinct and most knightly 
deed. 

All the world knows how Thamré sudden- 
ly and mysteriously disappeared a year ago 
from public and professional life. All the 
world has mourned, wondered, gossiped, 
caught at the wings of rumors, lost them, 
and so mourned again at this event. 

All the world does not know with what a 
curious development of pride in and loyalty 
to the personality of little Nell Mathers, 
Havermarsh has struggled, till struggle has 
become useless, to enforce a reticence upon 
the subject of Thamré’s movements and 
their motives. 

To a few friends, familiar with her private 
history for the past year, its results have 
seemed to crown its cost, I think. At least, 
she herself, having proved them so, has con- 
trived to radiate upon us the light of her 
own content. 

‘*You do not know the life,” she said, at 
the outset, shaking her beautiful, determined 
head, ‘‘if you would ask me to return to 
it while my mother lives. Even my name 
will not bear the scorch of hers. The world 
is so hard on women! Do not urge me. 
Let me take my way. Perhaps God and I 
together can make her poor old hand as 
white as yours or mine before she dies.” 

Perhaps they did. Itis known that whea 
Old Mother Goose lay dying in her daughter’s 
quiet house in Havermarsh, one frosty night, 
not many weeks ago,and after she had 
fallen, as they thought, past speech or recog- 
nition, she raised herself upon her pillow, 
and, stretching out the stained, sad hands, 
said slowly : 

‘‘Nell! why Nell! It is Christ that died ! 
If my girl was for me, Nell, cowld He be 
ezainst me, do you think?” 

And further it is only known that Thamré 
will sing this season in the oratorio of the 
“Messiah” on Christmas Eve. 
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WHAT DO THE PEOPLE EXPECT? 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 








Tue recent presidential canvass and elec- 
tion afford lessons that should be heeded by 
both presses and politicians. For never 
were the teachings of the one and the voices 
of the other so impotent, as never was the 
will of the people so potential. Journals of 
immense circulation and beiieved to be of 
commanding influence with the masses, pub- 
lic men of long and large experience and of 
hitherto unquestioned influence, were never 
more sharply rebuked or more signally de- 
feated. Nor was the great victory achieved 
by the personal influence of individual loves 
or hates. It was the fiat of the people’s 
voice, the result of popular determination 
and purpose, 1m the interests of a patriotic 
endeavor to serve and save the country. 

Whatever may be the personal aspirations 
and purposes of public men, in national 
elections the people think but of the country, 
and labor only, or mainly, at least, for its ad- 
vancement and safety. In the election of 
1860 their great purpose was to resist the 
further extension of slavery in the territories, 
and to put itin process of ultimate extinc- 
tion in the states themselves, through moral 
and political influences: to overthrow the 
continued domination of the Slave Power; 
and to place men in office who believed in 
the Declaration of Independence and in the 
doctrines of human rights. Before, how- 
ever, such action could be taken the Rebel- 
lion arose. Not only was the extension of 
slavery arrested, but its very existence was 
denied and its destruction decreed by the 
Proclamation of Emancipation and by the 
Thirteenth Amendment. The Slave Power, 
too, was dethroned, and the throne itself 
went down in the fire and blood of civil war. 

In the election of 1864 the popular pur- 
pose in the re-election of Mr. Lincoln was 
the suppression of the Rebellion and the 
completion of the work of Emancipation. 
That purpose was accomplished, the Rebel- 
lion was suppressed, the work of recon- 
struction was commenced, and that of en- 
franchisement begun. 








To complete the work of reconstruction on 
the basis of the largest liberty, to define 
and guard the rights of citizenship, to ex- 
tend suffrage, vindicate and establish civil 
rights, honestly collect the revenues, reduce 
the national debt, and appreciate the value 
of currrency—these were the great objects 
had in view and persistently pursued. By the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments civil 
rights and suffrage were secured—the rev- 
enues were more honestly collected, the 
current expenses of the Government were 
reduced, the national debt was largely 
diminished, and the currency greatly appre- 
ciated. All this has been accomplished in 
the space of twelve years, in obedience to the 
popular demand, sustained by the popular 
support, and in spite of the vacillation and 
weakness often exhibited by leading presses 
and public men. 

But what were the desires, purposes, and 
hopes of the people in the election of 1872? 
They were told by presses they were accus- 
tomed to trust, by public men they were 
wont to follow, that the Republican party 
had accomplished its work, fulfilled its mis- 
sion, and that it should now retire from the 
field on which its great results had been 
secured and its grand victories had been 
achieved, to make room for a new organiza- 
tion, with wiser aims, broader and better con- 
sidered purposes, and purer-‘men. They 
were told that their old antagonists had 
taken a new departure, had experienced a 
change of heart, had resolved to pursue ‘‘ a 
passive policy,” whatever that may mean, 
and that it was safer to trust them than those 
to whom they had confided and to whom 
they still proposed to confide the govern- 
ment of the country. But, notwithstanding 
that these clamors and claims filled the air, 
and were dinned into the popular ear by 
press and speech, from the forum and the 
stump, the great body who had stood by the 
organization for twelve years remained firm 


in their integrity to the party that had. 


achieved so much. Not that the arguments 
of its assailants made no impression, not 
that they were altogether satisfied and saw 
no defects; but, with clearer vision than 
that of these leaders, blinded by passion, 
ambition, wounded vanity, or self-interest, 
hundreds of thousands of pure, patriotic, 
and progressive men saw that it was neither 
wise nor safe to forsake a party with such a 
record for one in whose rank and file so 
many had been traitorous, or, at best, un- 
patriotic, and whose leaders, if honest them- 
selves, had no authority to vouch for the 
honesty of their followers. With some— 
many perhaps—it was but a choice of evils; 
but they did not dare to forsake the Repub- 
lican flag. By so doing and with such 
motives they aided in securing the greatest 
political triumph recorded in American his- 
tory. 

But they who have been thus sustained 
must not commit the grave mistake that this 
is a personal victory, or that, because they 
are continued in power, they are more loved 
and honored than others. They must seek 
for the reason that they are still entrusted 
with the administration of the government 
for another four years in those popular aspir- 
ations and purposes which regard “ prin- 
ciples, not men,” and which prefer the honor 
and welfare of the country to any man, how- 
ever revered, to any names, however impos- 
ing. They must recognize the fact, muchas 
has been done during the past four years, 
that there are hundreds of thousands who 
are not fully satisfied evon with what has 
been so signally and gloriously achieved; 
but who feel that much remains to be ac- 
complished before the great work entrusted 
to the party by the needs of the country and 
the providences of God can be regarded as 
complete. A grand beginning has been 
made ; but the end is not yet reached. There 
are tens of thousands who, though not alto- 
gether satisfied with the party and its muan- 
agement, have resisted all appeals to leave 
it, and are looking for a marked improvement 
during the next four years. Nor will their 
disappointment and chagrin be small if these 
years be not marked by purification and re- 
form, by errors corrected and by wrongs re- 
dressed, by the elevation of good and com- 
petent men to office, and by the gencral im- 
provement of the public service. 

Both the Constitution and the Republican 
platform are in harmony with the Declara- 
tion of Independence and with the great 








spangled banner,” no longer a “ flaunting 
lie,” waves now in truth 


“Over the land of the free and the home of the brave,’ 


After the terrible struggle, these great truths 
have been vindicated, and the nation has jn 
this election placed the seal of its emphatic 
endorsement upon them. The work now in 
hand is mainly administrative, and what ig 
wanted is an administration and adminis. 
trators in harmony with these principles and 
worthy to stand upon this elevated platform, 
And this is what the people expect. 

They to whom power has been entrusted 
by such immense majorities have now an op- 
portunity for usefulness and glory seldom 
accorded to publicmen. By personal purity 
and integrity of character, by wise and 
sagacious, firm but conciliatory counsels, they 
have it in their power, in both their domes- 
tic and foreign policy, to advance the nation- 
al and moral, the educational and social 
interests of the nation beyond all former 
precedent. They may rid the Administra- 
tion of everything calculated to disturb or 
disgrace ; they may give it an elevation and 
purity of tone and purpose that shall defy 
criticism, silence detraction, and command 
the confidence and admiration of the nation, 
They deserve not the name, much less the 
honors of the Republican party who will not 
strive for this result. 





DRAWING THE BOW AT A VEN- 
TURE. 





BY THEODORE. L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Every faithful pastor who would win 
souls to Jesus must adopt Lincoln’s maxim, 
and “‘keep pegging away.” He knoweth 
not whether this shall prosper or that ; but 
he must leave no sensible method untried 
and no needful truth unpreached. If he 
goes into the pulpit with his quiver full of 
God’s arrows of truth, he cannot predict the 
fate of a single arrow. Some will fall idle 
to the ground ; some will strike the very 
persons for whom, in his own ignorance, 
he had least intended them; truths aimed 
at professed Christians will often wound 
and convict the unconverted. On a vio- 
lently stormy Sabbath I once preached to 
an hundred people, all stangers to me; and, 
on the supposition that none but devout 
people would come to church through such 
a storm, I preached a discourse which was 
prepared for Christians mainly. And yet 
two unconverted persons were convicted 
and brought to Christ through that sermon. 
What can we spiritual archers do, then, but 
fill our quivers with the sharpest arrows we 
can find, and then draw the bow at a ven- 
ture ? 

Even in our personal interviews with in 
dividuals we are driven to the same method. 
We address a close, faithful conversation 
or a letter to some one whom we hope to 
reach ; but, as they tell us that even in san- 
guinary battles not more than one bullet in 
fifty hits its man, so our talk or our letter 
proves to be a wasted ball. But perhaps 
the next conversation or written appeal hit 
the mark. Let me group together a few 
experiences I have had in this matter of 
drawing the bow at a venture. 

During the first year of my ministry in 
N— I called on a gentleman of wealth in 
my congregation, whom I had not yet 
succeeded in getting acquainted with and 
whom I considered rather unapproach- 
able. (We often misjudge people sadly in 
our first impressions.) I called upon him 
on a bitter winter night, and an hour’s talk 
by his fireside thawed us into a pleasant 
acquaintance. When he showed me to the 
door, the savage atmosphere bit so sharply 
that I said : ‘“‘What a terrible night for the 
poor!’ The gentleman replied, ‘‘Stop a 
moment”; and then, going after a roll of 
bank-bills, he handed them to me, and re- 
quested me to distribute them among the 
most deserving of the sick poor in our 
neighborhood. I did so, and then I said 
to myself: Suppose I try a kind word upon 
that worthy man’s conscience. So I wrote 
him a warm letter of thanks in behalf of 
the poor whom he had befriended, and 
closed it with this simple question : ‘‘ How 
is it that a man who is so kind to his fellow- 
creatures can be so unkind to his Saviou! 
as to refuse him his heart and his influ 
ence %” 
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Immediately came a cordial reply from 
the merchant, in which he said : ‘‘ You are 
the first man who has spoken to me about 
my soul in nearly twenty years. This must 
be the still small voice of the Spirit.” He 
sought another interview at once, decided 
to give himself to the service of Christ, and 
js to-day one of the most honored of benev- 
olent and useful members of the church 
among whom he resides. Certainly that 
bow was not drawn at a venture in vain. 
Like a great many people in our congrega- 
tions, he was waiting to be approached and 
invited to the Saviour; and, like all the per- 
sons to whom I have ever addressed a plain 
word kindly, he received it without resent- 
ment. We ministers often play the coward 
shamefully ; but when we do undertake to 
do our duty with any degree of courage or 
fidelity the Lord often surprises us with 
greater blessings of success than we really 
deserve. 

In ‘‘ meetings for inquiry” a pastor must 

constantly draw his bow at a venture. He 
has but a few moments for each person, and 
he can only hope to lodge a single truth or 
two in each heart before him. At the very 
beginning of the first revival I ever enjoyed 
in my ministry (the flavor of that honey- 
comb is still swect on my tongue) I found 
myself one night in a thronged prayer- 
meeting. The house was as silent as the 
tomb; a strange solemnity overhung the 
assembly, so that every one who entered 
seemed to be awed in an instant. The Spirit 
of the Lord was in that place. An hour 
was spent in singing a few warm devotional 
hymns, in addressing a few words of earnest 
appeal to souls, and in listening to the 
prayers of two aged men, whose faltering 
words were interrupted by frequent sobs 
and ejaculations. When the benediction 
was pronounced I made a request that all 
who desired spiritual conversation with me 
would remain. The whole assembly settled 
back again into their seats. Not one left 
the house. I was a raw beginner—had 
never conducted an inquiry meeting in my 
life—and here was a ‘‘job” on my hands 
that must be managed as God might lead 
me. Several before me had been very irre- 
ligious and many of the company were 
total strangers. It was evident that a word 
must be spoken to all, and the bow be 
drawn at a venture. 

Near me sat a young lady, dressed in 
black, whom I had never seen before, Ap- 
proaching her respectfully, I said: ‘‘ You 
are a stranger to me; but may I ask 
you if you have any hope in Christ ?” She 
burst into tears, and in her deep emotion 
her answer was not intelligible. With a 
kind word of counsel to submit herself at 
once to the Saviour, I left her. I learned, 
after the meeting, that she had been utterly 
thoughtless and seldom came near any 
church. At our next meeting I saw that 
same face, but sadder than before. Every 
evening that clouded, weeping face was 
_there; but at the end of a fortnight she 
came with a lighted countenance, and said 
that she had yielded her heart to Jesus and 
was at peace. Shesoon became an humble, 
devoted member of the fold of Christ. 

Further on in the inquiry meeting sat a 
timid and retiring young member of my 
congregation, whom I had never spoken 
with. She sat with her face covered and 
did not utter one syllable. I addressed to 
her a few words of earnest entreaty to for- 
sake sin and flee immediately to Him whose 
blood cleanseth from all sin. The next day 
a friend of hers told me that she had been 
4 member of our church before I came to 
B—., and that she had been so ‘‘ dumb- 
founded” at being addressed as an impeni- 
tent sinner that she had not opened her lips. 
I sent the necessary explanation, and 
thought no more about the stray shot that 
Thad made. Nearly a month afterward 
the same friend came to me and said: ‘I 
wish you would go and call on Miss ; 
and talk with her. She is in utter despair. 
Those words you spoke to her in that meet- 
ing, when you took her tor an unconverted 
Person, have troubled her terribly ever 
Since, She fears that she never has been a 
true Christian. She is in such distress 
that we are wfraid that she will lose her rea- 
son. 

I called immediately, and found the un- 
happy young woman the picture of despair. 
She said that she had deceived others 
and had tried to deceive God, and there 








was no hope for her. As for coming 
to the communion-table again as a pro- 
fessed Christian, she would not dare to 
bring such a lie in her right hand. In the 
kindest manner I could, I made the same 
entreaty that I had made at the inquiry 
meeting—viz., that she should give her 
heart straightway to the Redeemer. There 
is only one safe counsel to be given to all 
sinners, whether in the chutch or outside 
of the church, and that is unconditional 
submission to Christ. There are hundreds, 
too, who were never converted when they 
joined the church; and, if a sudden jar 
could be given to their false and rotten 
hope, it might tumble in an instant. Every 
powerful work of grace in a congregation 
is apt to bring one or more mistaken pro- 
fessors to the cross of Christ for the first 
time. And it would be a blessed thing if 
scores of our churchmembers would throw 
away their present weak and rickety 
‘‘hope,” and dig down deeper for a better 
one. 

My young lady friend proved to be no 
easy case to deal with. It was some time 
before she could be persuaded that there 
was any mercy left for one who had been 
making a false profession and had so long 
been ‘‘ doing despite to the spirit of grace.” 
But the wound which the stray arrow— 
guided by infinite wisdom—had made was 
at length healed by Him who said: 
‘Daughter, be of good comfort ; thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” When I saw this 
young lady last, she was a consistent and 
peaceful Christian; but to her dying-day 
she will not be likely to forget that plain 
talk in the inquiry meeting. 

During that revival in B——, and during 
every revival I have labored in since, it has 
been common to hear how one person had 
been awakened by a tract handed or a word 
spoken ‘‘at a venture,” and how some 
others had been reached by truths aimed at 
quite different individuals from themselves. 
A human hand sent the arrow, but a divine 
hand directed it to its mark. We often 
hear from our auditors: ‘‘Doctor, you 
preached right at me last Sabbath.” And we 
quite as often reply: ‘‘DidI? Iam sure 
that I did not know that you were in 
the house.” Oh! desponding minister of 
Christ, who shall dare to tell you that you 
are spending your life for nought, even 
though you may not see the immediate re- 
sults of your spiritual archery? You may 
not hear any outcry of the souls pierced by 
conviction. You may see no tears or hear 
no groan of the wounded spirit. You may 
never hear of them in this world. But in 
the ‘‘ great day” you shall stand as one of 
God’s appointed archers, with the trophies 
of a spiritual success about you; and stars 
may blaze in the coronet of your reward 
which are now unseen save by him who 
seeth in secret and rewardeth openly. 

Before closing these few reminiscences 
(which I might enlarge indefinitely) let me 
say one word in behalf of old-fashioned 
inquiry meetings. They are falling too 
much into desuetude. They have often been 
mismanaged or abused ; but no more than 
preaching or Sabbath-school teaching have. 
No other agency affords a better opportu- 
nity for the pastor to meet just the very 
persons who want him and whom he wants. 
They are held, too, at the time and place 
commonly when those who are occupied 
during the day with their secular work can 
catch a spare hour for religious conversa- 
tion and counsel. Such successful winners 
of souls as Dr. Nettleton, Dr. Spencer, of 
Brooklyn, Dr. Lyman Beecher, and Dr. 
Wisner have wrought some of their best 
labors for the Master in the inquiry meet- 
ing. It is often a tentative process on both 
sides ; but the results are often guided, too, 
by the Spirit of God. If the bow of Gospel 
truth is frequently drawn at a venture, the 
Divine Wisdom so directs the arrow that it 
‘pierces through the joints of the har- 
ness.” 





A GerRMAN settler in Ohio, found guilty of 


selling liquor contrary to law, and sentenced to 
be imprisoned in the county jail for thirty days, 
protested as follows: ‘“‘Chail! Go to chail! 
Me go to chail! But I can’t go! Dere’s my 
piziness—my pakery. Who pakes my bread 
when I been gone?’ Then, casting his eyes 
about the eour appealingly, they fell upon the 
good-natured face of jo ! Chris Ellwaver, a 
fellow-countryman, who had no “piziness,’’ 
and forthwith a brilliant idea struck him. 
Turning to the judge, he said, in sober earnest: 
‘*Dere’s Chris Ellwaner! He’s got nodings to 
do. Send him!” 
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OLIVE LEAVES. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 





“Tn the desert a fountain is springing; 
In the wild waste there still is a tree.”"— Byron, 


“ Though the many lights dwindle to one light, 


There is help if the Heavens have one.” 
—Swinburne. 


Her hands were clasped downward and doubled, 
Her head was held down and depressed ; 
Her bosom like white billows troubled 
Fell fitful and rose in unrest ; . 
And her robes were all dust, and disordered 
Her glory of haig ; and her brow, 
Her face that had lifted and lorded, 
Fell pallid and passionless now. 





And she heard not accusers that brought her 
In mockery hurried to Him ; 

Nor heeded, nor said, nor besought her 
With eyes lifted doubtful and dim. 

But, crushed and stone-cast in behavior, 
She stood as a marble would stand ; 

And the Saviour bent down, and the Saviour 
In silence wrote on in the sand. 


What wrote he? What fell from the fingers 
Of Jesus, like gems in the sand ? 

Oh, better the king of all singers, 
Far better that cunning old hand 

Of Homer the mighty, uncherished, 
Had failed ere the song that sufficed 

For the ages was fashioned, than perished 
These only lines written by Christ ! 


Aye, better that every one pliant 
And cunning with harp or with tongue, 
Yea, better were Milton, the giant 
And father of all that is sung 
To celebrate battles in Glory 
Where never were battles, forgot, 
Than that this little line with its story 
Of peace and compassion were not. 


He arose and he looked on the daughter 
Of Eve, like a delicate flower ; 

Then he heard the revilers that brought her, 
Men stormy and strong as a tower ; 

And he said: “‘She has sinned. Let the blame- 

less 

Come forward and cast the first stone. 

But they, they fled shamed, and yet shameless ! 
And she, she stood fair and alone. 


Who now shall accuse and arraign us ? 
What man shall condemn and disown ? 

Since Christ has said only the stainless 
Shall cast at his fellows a stone.” 

For what man can bare us his bosom, 
And touch with his forefinger there, 

And say ’tis as snow, as a blossom ? 
Beware of the stainless, beware ! 


O woman born first to believe us ; 
Yea, also born first to forget ; 

Born first to betray and deceive us, 
Yet first to repent and regret ; 

Oh, first then in all that is human ; 
Yea, first where the Nazarene trod; 

O woman! O beautiful woman ! 
Be then first in the Kingdom of God. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice-PRESIDEXT OF THE UNITED States. 





New YEAR’s days have often been com- 
pared to the milestones of a travcler’s jour- 
ney. Footsore and weary, heavy-hearted 
and stiff-jointed, the wayfarer rejoices as he 
finds himself a mile nearer his destination, 
and he feels inspired to press forward with 
lighter spirits and renewed strength. But 
the milestones on Life’s journey are of a far 
different character. Each one tells us of a 
year of opportunities for usefulness gone for- 
ever, whether improved or unimproved, and 
which can never be relived; of a record of 
good deeds as immortal as our souls, as a 
record of mis-spent time, dishonoring us here- 
after; of a twelvemonth that, unlike the on- 
stretching road, cannot be retraveled; of a 
future that, unlike the highway, beckons us 
compulsorily and resistlessly toward its un- 
known entanglements, stumbling-blocks, and 
dangers; of an earthly life which, as we 
change the date of our letters and our ledgers, 
is one year nearer its inevitable end. 

But it is our custom “ to take no note of time 
but by itsloss.” And, hence, the exit of the 
Old Year, as it forces itself on our thoughts by 
figures as well as by facts, should bring with 
it seasonable reflections before the cares of 
life, the burdens of business, the excitements 
of the quick-passing days cause us to forget 
that another New Year’s Day has gone by 
forever. 

Christmas has just passed, with its recol- 
lections of that angel song on the Judean 
plains, ‘‘On earth peace, good-will toward 
men,” with the reminiscences of the Roman 








Saturnalia which it recalls to our minds, 











when neither court nor legislature could sit, 
nor criminal die a felon’s death, nor war dis- 
tress the land; as well as the Scandinavian 
Yule peace, when quarrels had to be adjusted 
and enmities forgotten and injuries forgiven, 
and when happiness and harmony reigned 
supreme, 

The Old Year has gone also, and 1873 is 
sharply written on all around us. if we 
have not improved this holiday pause in 
life’s activities to retrospect the past, to re- 
call its shortcomings, to lamentits omissions, 
to repent its errors, to confess to our own 
hearts how often we have been unjust, un- 
kind, unreasonable, prejudiced, unworthy of 
ourselves, and unfaithful to our opportuni- 
ties for usefulness, then the holiday week 
has, indeed, been a wasted one to us. The 
record of the New Year will bid fair to be 
darker with duties unperformed than that of 
the Old Year has been, and the sad parable of 
the barren fig-tree may become, indeed, our 
own figurative history. 

A year ago in these columns I sought to 
improve this holiday occasion by a few 
specific suggestions as to benevolence and 
good deeds that might render the community 
in which each of us lives happier by our in- 
dividual benefaciions. Let me in this 
article suggest a thought or two of wider 
sweep. 

Our couatry is full of political bitterness 
and injustice in its national contests and 
canvasses. Because one-half of the people 
believe one way and the other half another 
way, active partisans too often think it essen- 
tial to question the motives, to asperse the 
characters, or to wantonly misrepresent the 
official or personal conduct of those with 
whom they differ. Thus it comes that public 
life is so full of malice and all uncharitable- 
ness. Honest men are branded as infamous. 
Earnest, sincere men are denounced as hyp- 
ocrites. And those who have worn ‘‘the 
white flower of a blameless life” are black- 
ened with slander. What is needed in this 
country is more justice to public men; more 
willingness to concede that @ man in public 
life may be honest, even though he differs 
with you as to principles or men; and a 
fuller recognition that statesmen may pro- 
nounce for or against great questions of 
policy without being regarded as having 
committed the unpardonable sin. 

If this is really a free country, where 
every one has the unquestionable right to 
decide how and for whom and for what he 
should vote, there should be occasionally a 
general amnesty for politicians, as well as 
for the rest of mankind. When the election 
has registered the verdict of the people, pub- 
lic opinion should speak as authoritatively 
as the public crier in Sweden on Yule Day, 
and demand that the feuds and strifes and 
asperities engendered by that campaign 
should be both forgotten and forgiven. 
Life is too short to be filled with political 
animosities and injustice, simply because all 
cannot see alike as to what is best for party, 
country, or mankind. And the crying evil 
of American politics is the intensity and bit- 
terness with which public men are backbit- 
ten while they live, atoned for though it be 
in many cases by eulogies equally intense 
when they have seen the last of earth. ? 

But “‘ peace on earth,” with its rebuke of 
strifes and envyings, of malice and injustice, 
is certainly incomplete unless supplemented 
by a hearty good-will and a generous 
philanthropy. He whose coming amongst 
men isso forcibly brought to mind at this 
holiday union of the Old Year with the New 
not only preached to mankind a religion of 
faith, but also illustrated in a thousand ways 
the excellence of good deeds, of an active 
benevolence, and a warm and generous hu- 
manity. Poor himself as the poorest in 
earthly possessions, he specially blessed the 
poor whithersoever he journeyed. His great 
heart, throbbing with a love in whi#h the 
human and Divine commingled, im- 
pelled ‘him to give sight to the blind 
and hearing to the deaf, feet to the 
lame and food to the hungry, health to the 
diseased and consolation to the disconsolate. 
And, as he walked abroad in that land, in 
which he had not where to lay his head, the 
blessings of those who had been ready to 
perish followed him. When “the young 
man of great possessions” asked him that 
momentous question, he knew that, though 
his questioner claimed to have kept the com- 
mandments from his youth up, there was no 





house of poverty which he had gladdened by 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














his benefactions, no sick-bed visited, no 
misery alleviated, no sorrow soothed, no 
mental or physical anguish assuaged. Then 
the stern answer, ‘‘Sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in Heaven,” threw a flood of divine 
light on the contrast between mere profes- 
sions ‘and actual benefactions, between 
formal belief and the better gospel of good 
works. Evidently, too, this grea; duty of 
life was in his mind when,a few months 
afterward, he gave the world that striking 
glimpse of the Last Day, in which all who 
had given meat to the hungry and drink to 
the thirsty, and clothed the naked and 
visited the sick, were commended and re- 
warded as if these acts of humanity had been 
done unto him. 

I need not quote those passages which 
prove so clearly that such good decds are 
more precious than wealth, more inspiring 
than earthly honors, more enduring than 
fame. Whoever commences such labors of 
love in the opening year will feel that he 
has been lifted into an atmosphere warmed 
by more than human appreciation, and that, 
whatever else may befall him, his reward is 
sure in present joys to his own heart that the 
selfish can neither imagine nor realize, as 
well as in future happiness. A signal proof 
occurs to me as I close. 

But a few days ago the whole nation stood 
18 mourners at the coffin of a private citizen 
He had no official rank, he held no politica) 
office. He had been a man of daily con- 
licts for years,and he wielded a pen that 
often cut like a sword-blade. He had just 
emerged, too, from one of the most heated 
contests of our later times, and had passed 
away, in gloom and despondency, under the 
shadow of astunning defeat. But, after the 
remarkable life of this remarkable man had 
ended in such a remarkable death, his re- 
markable funeral was an ovation almost un- 
precedented in our history. No military 
order nor legislative enactment commanded 
civil or military honors to his remains; but 
the heart of the nation turned tenderly to- 
ward him as he laid in his coffin, friend and 
foe vying with each other in sincere mourn- 
ing over this bereavement. It was not the 
funeral of the great journalist, nor of the 
presidential candidate, but of the man. It 
was because, throuzh his whole life, he had 
faithfully sought to better the condition of 
his fellow-men. Always a friend to the 
friendless, a helper to the helpless, a bene- 
factor to the destitute, a champion of the 
wronged and oppressed, he sought to lift up 
the downtrodden and to minister to the 
suffering—his ear listening to every appeal 
for sympathy and his hand always open and 
quick to relieve human want. And thus 
millions mourned with a sincerity of sorrow 
so rarely witnessed the last hours and death 
of the faithful and large-hearted philantho- 
pist, Horace Greeley. 


THE FINISHED SCHOLAR. 








BY PRESIDENT T. D. WOOLSEY. 





PROBABLY no scholar in the United States 
failed to feel a very high respect for the 
learning and abilities of the late Professor 
Hadley. The breadth, finish, and depth of 
his scholarship would be noticed by every 
one who could measure him, and could not 
hetp making its impression on all students, 
young or old. Far removed from pedantry, 
he evidently thought that he had traveled 
but a little way in the path of knowledge. 
He associated the facts of grammar and of 
comparative philology together under laws, 
and every new language which he studied 
helped him to a more satisfactory under- 
standing of one or more of those laws. 
His great and even remarkable clearness of 
mind, united with paticnce, predisposed him 
to work on until he had searched a subject 
to the bottom, and then a beauty of method 
made his expositions delightful to his hear- 
ers. Although eminent in his own peculiar 
sphere of Greek, he studied a number of 
other tongues; and from these he brought 
back the materials to deepen and refine his 
knowledge of that language. Nor did he 
confine himself to philology. In his later 
years he studied Roman law with great de- 
light, and wrote a number of very excel- 
lent lectures on the private law of the Ro- 
mans, which were enjoyed and admired at 
New Haven and st Cambridge, and which 
are soon, we understand, to be given to the 











public by the Messrs. Appleton, of New 
York. 

But we did not mean to devote this article 
to the praise of Prof. Hadley. His memory 
needs no praises. It was, rather, our pur- 
pose to make him our starting-point, and ask, 
What are the uses to the world of a finished 
and accurate scholar? Up toa certain point 
of excellence he will be able to impress him- 
self upon his pupils; but beyond that point 
his attainments are of no immediate and 
direat good tothem. Nay, it may happen— 
although this was not the case with Prof. 
Hadley—that the fullness* and richness of 
his learning will indispose him to instruct 
young minds; that the mistakes and defects 
of pupils will become more annoying to 
him, so that his duty will be a task; and 
that he may become more unable to put him- 
self into intellectual contact with pupils at 
the time of his most advanced scholarship 
than he had been before he had gathered all 
his stores of learning. When the writer of 
these lines was a student in college, he had 
for his instructor in the calculus one of the 
most finished mathematicians that this 
country ever produced—Alexander M. 
Fisher—who perished by shipwreck, when 
about thirty. The treatise studied was de- 
ficient in clearness; but the professor could 
not see difficulties where the young student 
saw them, and so it was necessary to ask 
him more questions than one wished, and at 
the risk of appearing stupid to the instructor, 
or to carry a multitude of unrelieved doubts 
in the mind, which took away the delight of 
pursuing the subject. Had he been nearer to 
his class and understood their wants better, 
he would have done them far more good, 
even although gifted with less mathematical 
ability. Great attainments, then, in learning 
or science beyond a certain point do no espe- 
cial good in the way of fitting a man for the 
work of an instructor—unless, indeed, that 
work be to qualify a very few persons to 
make the highest advances in their pursuits, 
while it leaves the average of students out of 
sight. 

Of what use, then, is the still, quiet, finished 
scholar, whom nobody sees or hears, who 
does not lift up his voice in the streets, who 
believes in getting at the bottom of things, 
or as near to the bottom as the space of life 
and of time saved from other duties will al- 
low, who is in pursuit of something which 
the mass of men regard as useless and even 
absurd? If we were to put the same ques- 
tion in respect to the quiet, unpretending, 
thorough man of science, an answer would 
readily be suggested. Itis given at once by 
such events as Mr. Clarence King’s being 
able to say that the diamonds he found in Col- 
orado—if that be the region—were brought 
there by knaves, and not deposited in the 
arrangements of Nature. But the scholar, 
be he ever so eminent, can have no such re- 
lation to wealth and industry. What money 
can be made out of Grimm’s law, or Porson’s 
remark on the fifth foot of an Iambic tri- 
meter, or Potts’s etymological researches? 
The true scholar, so far as he passes beyond 
the bounds of knowledge demanded by the 
uses of instruction, must then have chiefly a 
moral use for society He is of use, in the 
first place, by his conscientiousness and thor- 
oughness, just as every finished workman and 
artist is, only perbaps in a more disinterested 
way, because few can pass judgment on his 
attainments, while the workman and the 
artist are measured by their works. This 
conscientious and scrupulous thoroughness 
is a high and a rare attainment. It is 
in the scholar next to the aim of the 
Christian at such honest rounding off of life 
and character as will approve itself to the 
eye of the ever-present One. The writer 
many years ago pursued the study of one‘of 
the Eastern languages under a modest French 
scholar, who was, by the way, a devout 
Catholic; and it was noticed that he had a 
paper containing something like a motto 
hung up before his desk, so that it might be 
continually within his sight. It was in that 
Oriental language, and the meaning was 
“Thou God seest me.” Thus the perfect One 
was the companion of his studies, whose as- 
sistance he sought in bis efforts after perfect 
scholarship; and thus scholarship, in his 
miod, was part of life and of a Christian life— 
the scholar and the Christian were one. This 
was not a little interesting te the writer, and 
oft@ has it recurred to him during the years 
that have passed since. 

But some scholars strive after finish of 








scholarship even without the help of so high 
amotive. But such are of great, although 
not of the greatestuse. They have naturally 
and by the force of habit a very high stand- 
ard. An error is to them next to a sin. 
They cannot willingly quit a study without 
trying to know all about it. In their life 
patience—the power of westing—is culti- 
vated, a virtue so rare in our American char- 
acter. No labor that can be spent is too 
great, whether in ascertaining what is true 
or in reducing materials to the appropriate 
form. They are almost, of course, unpre- 
tending; for the result is that which they 
aim at, while the laboris not manifest. A 
sentence or two may comprise the result of 
hours and days. 

I think that what Mr. Hadley wrote will 
illustrate the truth of our remarks. His 
grammar shows the continual effort to make 
something which is perfect of its kind. Its 
condensation ; its completeness, considering 
its volume; its beauty of translation, where 
Greek is rendered into English ; the marks of 
a knowledge of comparative grammar, with- 
out obtruding it too much on the young 
student; the method and proportion of the 
whole—all this shows not only a happily bal- 
anced mind and a sound judgment, but an 
amount of conscientious labor that is, indeed, 
worthy of admiration. His other writings, 
and they were but few; show his charac- 
teristics well. We give as instances his essay 
on the number seven in the New Englander, 
Vol. XVI; his brief history of the English 
language, at the beginning of the last revision 
of Webster’s ‘‘ Dictionary”; his articles in the 
American edition of Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” especially that on the languages of 
Palestine in the Saviour’s time; and his essay 
on English vowel quantity in the ‘‘ Transac- 
tions of the American Philological Society,” 
recently published. And his forthcoming lec- 
tures on Roman law will show the same pre- 
cision, thoroughness, comprehension, and 
method when they are looked at as an at- 


tempt to initiate the young student of law into , 


a new science. 

But the true scholar has another quality 
that is useful to his fellow-men—he loves 
learning for its own sake, rather than for its re- 
sults to himself. In fact, his chief danger 
grows out of this quality of his. He may be 
tempted to indulge this love to the degree of 
shutting himself up within his shell, without 
feeling it to be his duty to act in and for 
mankind, or of making his instructions as 
easy as possible and reserving his time and 
hard work for private studies. But, on the 
other hand, he can be no true scholar who 
does not love his pursuits, who, while he 
subordinates all that he doves to the will of 
God, yet feels that “‘ the lines have fallen to 
him in heavenly places and he has a goodly 
heritage.” His profession or professorship 
is not principally the means of gaining his 
bread, or of acquiring respectability or fame ; 
but his heart is in it. If, for instance, it is 
the instruction in that language which was 
Mr. Hadley’s life work, he rejoices to com- 
mune wtih the great minds of an age long 
past, to study the grammar, the language in 
its varied dialects, the wonderfully rich me- 
ters of its poetry, to trace the stream of 
thought and diction from Homer dowr- 
ward, to euter into the historical and polit- 
ical changes of Greece until it lost its nationa) 
feeling, to understand its religion, its philoso- 
phy, its art. Such studies are intensely de- 
lightful, and they lift the true scholar above 
that craving for admiration, that undue regard 
for the changes of opinion which most men 
are so much exposed to The true scholar, 
as he stuclies on in the love of his studies, is 
like a real soldier in a battle, who fights be- 
cause he is inspired by his dangers, his re- 
sponsibilities, and his professional tastes. 

Must not the true scholar, then, by his life 
be constantly telling the world, as the Chris- 
tian is telling it, that there is a value in im- 
material things which is great enough to at- 
tract to itself the interests of men of bigh 
cultivation and intellect. He protests silent- 
ly against all inordinate valuings and cray- 
ings for wealth and for all political or so- 
cial ambitions. He ought to be a contented 
man; because he is in his chosen sphere—not 
contented, indeed, iv the sense of knowing 
enough, but in that of having an even line 
of hfe, which he steadily and bappily fol- 
lows. He ought to be an independent man, 
for his habits of thought are formed in strict 
ac@ordance with the best use of his judgment 
and the highest rules of evidence. He must 


wae 


be, therefore, an honest man; for his whole 
training leads in that direction. If called 
upon, for instance, to constitute or decide 
upon the text of an ancient author, he hag 
one rule for a profane writer and the same 
for the tex’ * the Sacred Scripture—to judge 
according to the data furnished by manu- 
scripts, in the use of his best ability. 

We have said enough to show that, as far 
as the life of the genuine scholar can be 
known, it hasa highly moral influence. His 
students will learn to distinguish pretension, 
shallowness, and flippancy, on the one hand. 
and modesty, depth, and real learning, on 
the other. If, in a country where there are 
few of his kind, such a one appears, he raises 
the standard among the whole confraternity, 
who will thus feel what they owe to him 
and give him all deserved respect. In this 
land his life teaches a lesson which, if he 
gave no other lessons, would make him a 
center of happy influences. Ali honor to 
old Anaxagoras, not only because he was 
the first among Greek philosophers to assign 
a place to mind in the arrangements of the 
universe, but because he gave his patrimony 
to his relatives, that he might have the less 
ease and the more time for his studies. But 
such unworldliness is only one of the traits 
of character with which the true scholar 





shines out of his retreat upon his fellow- 
men. How, then, can a country afford to 
diminish the number of such men by prac- 


tically undervaluing their services to man- 
kind? 
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FINE MANNERS AS FINE ART, 








BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 





UNTIL quite recently the inhabitents of the 
United States, as well by the savages of the Pa- 
cific as by Europeans, have been divided into 
| two distinct species—viz., Bostonians and 
Amcricans; the smaller variety obtaining tue 
greater public consideration. This fact goes to 
substantiate my position that the former is not 
a true American type, but an offshoot of the 
British, with such emendations as its inventive 
genius could strike out for itself. Begotten of 
such a sturdy stock, it couid not fail to devclop 
into a vital force in the New World, leaving a 
positive mark on whatever it touched. But its 
day is almost gone. The rapidly unfolding 
genuine American genius of character and de- 
portinent is fast extinguishing the imported 
English species, by absorption into its own 
stronger organic form. Yet it would be un- 
just to the Boston ideal man, degenerate graft 
in some respects as he may be from the old 
oak of British snobbery—a being of weaker 
muscle and manners, a sort of washed- 
out Briton as regards the latter’s icy 
remorselessness of snubbding—not to cred- 
it him with certain favorable modifica- 
tions, inwrought by the New World. The 
pate of British humanity is like the paste of 
their strong crockery, made for hard use; 
while the Boston variety has more of the deli- 
eate qualities of the bled téndre of Sevres—a 
fragile, pretty, semi-transparent porcelain, 
whose fitting service is ornamentation for those 
exclusive coteries which may aspire to so costly 
aluxury. Itis of too frail a constitution to 
bear rude contact with things in general. 
Hence, like egy-shell china, it must be care- 
fully guarded from whatever might crack it; 
and, to do the Boston ideal man justice, he is 
so conscious of this necessity that he docs sur- 
round himself with an impenetrable atmosphere 
of self-esteem, which is proof agaiast the deface- 
ments of the barbarous world outside him. 
Not that he can be said to have much to fear 
from it; for he exists in virtue of the sponta- 
neous acquiescence of the crowd of bis fellow- 
citizens, and is bountifully sustained by an 
unqualified popwiar admiration and _ the 
general craving for its distinctive symbols 
and traits. Chiefly these consist of 4 
house in one of the noble streets, lux- 
uriously furnished with what is supposed 
to indicate thorough culture and profound esti- 
; mate of one’sown self and position, and fear 
of defacing contact with the neighbor who is a 
pace behind in the race of fashionable distinc- 
tion. The average Bostonian still pins his faith 
to the coxservative force of a downright, hearty 
practice of snubbing, after the fashion of En- 
glishmen. Proud of bis upper classes, he very 
gingerly scrutinizes their social claims himself, 
and resents itin anotber. His ideal man is 50 
mild a copy of its foreign prototype, so little 
removed from his own possibilities and aspira- 
tions, and withal so harmless in bis perfected 
| being, that he readily overlooks any of those 
| petty breaches of good manvers which will 

break out “2 the best regulated families. 

Besides, Boston is formed of social layers, 
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like the coats of an onion, which shield one 
another, ring within ring, until an ultimate 
holy of holies is reached, where the elect sit in 
mutual admiration and enjoyment of the con- 
centrated fragrance, graciously accepting the 
homage paid them and devising fresh snubs for 
any too familiar approach. This cerulean cen- 
ter is an ever-agitating mystery to the incipient 
aristocrats, like the corresponding position 
in the system of the universe to devout 
astronomers. But its denizens are as ignorant 
of the outer-rinds of their onion as the common 
man is of the people of Venus. B street would 
be aghast at knowing C Square. True, this 
caution to preserve the purity of the particular 
coterie interferes with general sociality and 
progress; but our ideal man does not create 
himself for that. Until the elect have satisfac- 
torily replied to their own questions—‘t Who is 
he?” ** What is he?” ‘‘Who was his father?” 
“What is his occupation ?’ and, most impor- 
tant of all, ‘‘ What street does he live in?”?— 
these descendants of plain tradespeople quake 
in their inmost garments lest they might in- 
advertently be misled into abasing their “ set.”’ 
Singular enongh is the forgetfulness of the aris- 
tocratic memory as to its own beginnings, in its 
zealous regard for the whiteness of a neighbor’s 
descent! This praiseworthy, disinterested scru- 
pulousness especially marks the Boston com- 
prehension of noblesse oblige. There are no chiefs 
of general society here, because there is no 
society in an cnlarged sense to lead. Each 
coterie suffices unto itself for all social and in- 
tellectual needs, The wide world around it is 
a darksome blank. Indeed, the super-elect dis- 
dain even to lead. Exhaustivg their faculties 
in self-contemplation, they move, breathe, and 
have their being in the nirvana of their own 
perfections. Who shall assent that this is not 
the happiest solution to existence! 

It may be invidious to criticise the manners 
of any exceptional class, living introspectively 
in a world of its own. Unsympathetic outsiders 
might be tempted to smile at the simplicity of 
a codfish which imagines itscif asalmon. This 
would be a mistake. Ifa codfish can acquire 
the color and action of a salmon, in what lies 
the difference? Our ideal man of Boston does 
partially succeed. His coloring resembles the 
hues of the nobler fishes, but its movement is 
wanting. Now, where one point is gained and 
the other be omitted, may it not be intentional ? 
In a few gencrations the inherited British taint 
might be effaced, if there were no transcendental 
impediment in the way. ‘This backwater flows 
from the exhaustless fountain of self-absorp- 
tion. The indulgence in nirvana, even on its 
Boston basis of final repose in a strong balance 
at the bank, is not conducive to consideration 
of others. For its essence is consideration 
of self, as the impersonification of perfect 
humanity, luxuriating in its heaven of 
material delights. One of the chief objects 
of this ever-watchful contemplation is to pre- 
serve each individual communicant in an uncon- 
taminated condition, bodily and mentally. 
Hence the omission in manners of much that 
the rest of mankind regards as part of the 
etiquette of gentlemen and ladies; and, fur- 
ther, the doing of what offends them. By the 
code of nirvana no strangers who( whether by 
invitation or not) find themselvesin the com- 
peny of any of its professors should ever ex- 
pect other than an entire obliviousness of their 
presence, seasoned by a deportment to make 
them, according to their state of mind, humbly 
or indignantly conscious of their being ‘not of 
our set.’? But they should not infer, if in hand- 
shaking less than the usual complement of fin- 
gers be extended, that it is prompted by other 
feeling than a momentary forgetfulness on the 
part of the ecstatic brain to communicate mo- 
tion to all alike, because it canrot spare enough 
force of willfrom its paramount duty of self- 
admiratiopv. If, on being temporarily admitted 
into the sanctuary of nirvana, any guest should 
so far forget what is due the host as to 
politely respond, while in his or her pres- 
ence, to the salute of an _ ontside ac- 
quaintance, or comply, without regard to 
their idiosyneracies of mind, with the rules 
that obtain in the polite world at large, let him 
not be astonished if he should be reproachfully 
reminded that nirvana has its own graduated 
scales of recognitions and salutations, varying 
from a stovy stare of blank oblivion, a super- 
cilious uprising of the eyebrow, or a little jerk 
of the head, to a gracefully arched spine, the 
profoundest sinking of the body, and liveliest 
excitement of eyes, according to the social 
proximity of the individual to ‘‘ourset.” If 
royalty only knew what is good for itself, it 
would go “to school to the Boston profess- 
ors of nirvana, to acquire a truly regal 
deportment. But nobility in Europe is simple 
enough to fancy that it should never be 
outdone in politeness by any one; that a 
bow is a note at sight; a call one of three 
days’ grace ; a courteous service sometbing to 
be acknowledged in kind; in fine, that all hu- 
man beings have social rights which it is be- 
coming to it to respect, and that their very 
degree presupposes fine manners. Virvana 
scorns these as vanities. A winsome beauty of 




















deportment—easy, cordial, and natural, knowing 
how far quietly to go and when gracefully to 
stop—that fine art which is the accompaniment 
of an accomplished subduing of self, is hateful 
heresy to it. Dol exaggerate? A was pre- 
sented to B,a local celebrity of considerable 
fussiness of temperament and strength of 
opinion, first of herself and then of Boston. De- 
siring to start a pleasant topic, A, alluding to 
B’s recent trip to Italy, and referring to a most 
genial and intelligent lady, observed: ‘‘ While in 
F, you called, I believe, on Mrs. X, a well- 
known resident.’’ Be it understood that it is 
the foreign etiquette for the last visitor to call 
first. What was A’s amusement, therefore, to 
hear B exclaim, with marked acerbity of voice : 
“Mrs. X called on ME!’ and, having delivered 
herself heroically of her snub, see her majesti- 
eally flaunt out of the room. 

Hon. English Snob invites a gentleman of cul- 
ture, then on a visit to Boston, to his house to 
get from him some desired information, treats 
him while under his roof with distinguished 
consideration, and next day cuts him dead 
in the street. He had done with him un- 
tila new want should arise. A prince of the 
royal blood conld not be thus rude. One is too 
timidly haughty to be polite; the other too po- 
litely proud to be rude. Ihave known a Bos- 
ton grand dame who, fancying that a young lady 
was standing too near her in a shop, pushed 
her away with such violence that she came 
nigh fallipg. Straws show the way the current 
sets. Enough! Whether nirvana, on the whole, 
isa wholesome feature of Boston aristocratic 
life, or not, its manners are so phenomenal to 
the rest of mankind as to form a special type, 
which needs be noticed in its relation to the 
whole country. 

FLORENCE, ITay, September. 
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THaT quartz is deposited in Nature from, 
aqueous solutions is evident from all the facts 
known with regard to its occurrence in veins 
or cavities, filling fossil shells, lining the walls 
of fissures, and making up the gangue of vari- 
ous ores, which can only be generated by 
aqueous processes. The precise conditions un- 
der which crystalline quartz is thus generated 
are, however, not well uaderstood. That they 
must have been widespread and operating at 
the surface of the earth is to be inferred from 
the fact that great beds of sandstone are alto- 
gether made up of crystals which, from the 
sharpness of their angles, have evidently been 
formed in situ. The late M. de Lenarmont, to 
whom we owe 80 many important observations 
on the aqueous formation of various crystal- 
line mineral species, attempted the crystalliza- 
tion of dissolved silica in sealed tubes heated to 
200 or 300 centigrades, and obtained what he 
regarded as crystals of quartz. Maschke, how- 
ever, who has for years been occupied with 
studies of the soluble form of silica, has lately 
repeated the experiments of de Lenarmont, and 
asserts that the crystalline matter thus ob- 
tained is in part bydrated silicic acid and in 
part tridymite, an anhydrous crystalline form 
of silicic acid, isomeric, to use a chemist’s term, 
with quartz, but differing from it in specific 
gravity and crystalline form, avd sometimes 
met with in Nature. Le concludes, as the re- 
sult of his researches, that the problem of the 
artificial production of crystalline quartz in 
aqueous solutions at ordinary or slightly ele- 
vated temperatures is not yet solved. We 
cannot, however, doubt that the conditions 
will be discovered, and that the process by 
which Nature forms our rock-crystals and ame- 
thysts will one day be imitated in our labora- 
tories, and shown to be one which does not re- 
quire an elevated temperature. Tic researches 
of Darbrée, resulting in the gencration of quartz, 
showed the formation of quartzin alkaline soiu- 
tion at temperatures near the melting point of 
lead. 


...-The analogies hetween the masses of 
earthy and metallic substances which, falling 
from our atmosphere, take the name of erolites, 
and various terrestrial rocks have not escaped 
the attention of lithologists. These extra-ter- 
restial ro@ks, to which Secchi gives the more 
bappy designation of uranolites, are generally, 
but not always, crystalline. Some of them are 
earthy, resembling fragments of ordinary sedi- 
mentary rocks, and even are impregnated with 
carbon, hydrocarbonaceous matters, and soluble 
salts, like some of our more recent terrestrial 
formations. Sc noticeable is this that Sterry 
Hunt some years since, in one of the reports of 
the Smithsonian Institution, suggested that we 
may one day find in these uranolites some traces 
of plant or animal, which may tell us of the 
botany and zoalogy of worlds beyond our own. 
We cannot doubt that these, like terrestrial hy- 
drocarbonaceous bodies, have had an organic or- 
igin. By far the greater part of these celestial 
masses, however, consist of crystalline rocks, 
which resemble-those of our unstratified or erup- 
tive formations, and are composed for the most 
part of the same mineral species as these. Stanis- 
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laus Meunier, a French lithologist, to whom we 
owe many curious and important observations 
on uranolites, has pointed out that in many 
cases they are intersected by veins—that is to 
say, a fissure in a mass of one kind is occupied 
by a very different substance. This phenomenon, 
which is analogous to the frequently occur- 


| ring one of granite veins penetrating gneiss or 


slate or trappean veins intersecting other trap- 
pean or granitic rocks shows that these bodies 
come from a region where geological conditions 
not unlike those of our planet have prevailed. 


....In an article on binocular vision in the 
Amcrican Journal of Science Prof. Leconte re- 
fers to his previous remark that ‘instinct is 
nothing but inherited experience.” He adds 
that precisely the same remark applies to the 
law of corresponding points as seen by the eye: 
_ “Tt is acquired by the experience of success- 
lye generations transmitted by the law of in- 
heritance and made more perfect by individual 
experience. The inherited experience is greater 
in the lower animals ; the individual experience is 

eater in man. Binocular single vision is, there- 

ore, toa large extent instinctive in even man, 
and much moreso in loweranimals. Doubtless 
this is equivalent to saying that there is some 
structural arrangement in the nervous centers 
which determines single vision by correspond- 
ing points; but whether there is auy such fu- 
sion of corresponding fibers as supposed by 
Miiller, or any such reflection of illusive images 
from eye to eye as supposed by M. Pictet, can 
never be determined by except anatomical inves- 
tigation, and,cven if so determined in the affirma- 
tive, could not possibly show itself in any visual 
| esr agg since by supposition every such 
usive image must be absolutely identical 
with and absolutely inseparable from a real 
image seen by the other eye.” 
Thus the doctrine of evolution is applied in a 
new direction. In Germany one of the strong- 
‘est advocates of evolution is Prof. Virchow, one 
of the most popular lecturers and influential 
scientists of Germany. In a recent address the 
main part of his discourse was the part that 
science would have to play in the new national 
life of Germany. Their work, he holds, is to 
introduce into the popular life of the nation the 
great and all-pervading idea of evolution. 


....Coal has been found in Nevada in beds of 
lower Eocene age, determined to belong to the 
Green River epoch. It is bituminous and in 
thin strata. Masses of the laminated shales re- 
semble the Braun Kohle of Bonn, Prussia; and 
they contain fossils disposed in the same way. 
These consist of multitudes of leaves mostly of 
dicotyledinous plants; of molluscs, insects, 
and fishes ; the last two often in a fine state of 
preservation. The molluscs present forms sim- 
ilar to Planorbis, Viriparus, etc. The insects 
are mostly diptera, and some of them are Ne- 
matocera. The fishes are fresh-water forms, of 
which, perhaps, four species were procured. 
Professor Cope finds them to present boti spe- 
cies and genera new to science. One of these 
( Amyzon Copei) is of interest as furnishing the 
first evidence of the appearance of the Catas- 
tornid type, now so extended in North Amer- 
ica; the other ( Zrichophanes) is allied to a genus 
which has been discovered in the Eocene shales 
of Green River. Near to these shales, but ap- 
parently occupying a higher horizon, extensive 
beds of a highly silicious amorphous rock ap- 
pear. On one of the rather elevated valleys are 


| found abundant remains of the trunks of ancient 


forest trees, completely silicified. Many of the 
trunks must have measured five feet in diam- 
eter and displayed the copcentric lamin of the 
dicotyledinous type. They were variously al- 
tered, some becoming chalcedony and others 
opal, portions being black, red, yellow, purple, 
or white of great purity. The connection be- 
tween these silicious strata and the silicified 
wood seems apparent. The silica held in solu- 
tion in sufficient quantities to be deposited in 
strata of from 20 to 40 feet in thickness would 
suffice to impregaate submerged forests. 


...»The influence of forests on the climate of 
acountry is receiving much attention. The 
clearing off mountain tops causes sudden 
freshets, as we have scen illustrated ina remark- 
able manner in the White Mountains. Ifa 
stream springs from a dense forest, a great deal 
ofice, snow, and water are retained by the 
layer of mold, and moss, ete., acting like a 
sponge; and, consequently, the wateris drained 
off gently and with much less danger. From 
the same cause fearful inundations of the 
Rhone, in France, annually occur. Asa writer 
in the Journal of Applied Science says: 

‘A mountain range, a wall, a forest protects 
us against the winds and we have no business 
to undervalue this protecting power of the for- 
ests, for it favors the growing up of young 
plantations, keeps the neighboring agriculture 
in good condition, stops the progress of sand, 
keeps swamp fevers and ague away, and 
counteracts the drying effects of some win‘s, 
besides affording cooling shade. From Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, Germany, Turkey, and 
South America, as well as our own country, 
forests have disappeared, while fuel becomes 
scarcer each year; and, hence, the re-establish- 
ment of forests becomes a question of great im- 
portance. : 

“Egypt, well known for its dry climate after 
the destruction of its forests, olive and other 
plantations, had about six rainy days every year 
on an average; but so many millions of useful 
trees have again been planted there are bow 
about twenty-four rainy days per year recorded. 
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There is a man who deserves the greatest 
esteem from all civilized nations—Napoleon 
IlId; who, with all his faults, has given the 
world an example which, at least, in France, 
will render his name forever immortal. -Con- 
vinced of the great benefit the barren and 
swampy districts would derive if planted with 
trees, by his command many millions bave 
been planted in vast districts of the 
country. By his command thousands of 
acres of the desert in Algiers -have been 
transformed into forests, with trees suitable to 
the climate, and with surprising results, B 

their rapid growth a great change of the cii- 
mate is observable, and twice more rainand dew 
has fallen in the neighborhood of the young 
forests than before, By his command, more 
than sixteen geographical square miles of the 
swampy and unhealthy country along the coast 
of the Bay of Biscay, in the Department of the 
Laudes, where swamp fever was prevalent, have 
been planted with millions of trees, especially 
the cork-oak and swamp-pine, with surprisingly 
beneficial results. Not only have these trees 
drained the land, but they have changed it into 
a healthy country with fine forests. In Japan 
a law exists that whoever cuts down a tree is 
obliged to plant another instead. In Biscay 
every proprietor plants two for one which he 
cuts down, and the law compelling this is 
severely executed.” 


..--Dr. Robert Brown, in a recent article oa 
the “Interior of Greenland,” published in 
Petermann’s Journal of Geography, says that the 
interior is one huge mer de glace, or sea of ice, 
of which the outlet and overflow are the com- 
paratively small glaciers on the coast, though 
gigantic when compared with the glaciers of the 
Alps. The outskirting land is,so far as we 
know, merely a circlet of islands of greater or 
less extent. Thcre are, in all probability, no 
mountains in tie interior; only a high plateau, 
from which the unbroken ice is shed on either 
side to the east and west, the greater slope 
being toward tue west. No mountains have 
been seen in the interior, the prospect being 
generally bounded bya dim, icy horizon. Dr. 
Brown, adds Nature, considers Greenland sus- 
ceptible of being crossed from side to side with 
dog or other sledges, provided the party start 
under experienced guides and sufficiently early 
in the year. 
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Tne great Missionary Conference now in 
session in India, which opened in Allahabad, on 
Thursday, the 26th of December, isa meeting 
of missionaries from all parts of India and of 
all Protestant denominations there represented, 
to consider fully missionary operations, past 
and present, and to consult for the promotion 
of Christian unity. This conference is to con- 
tinue at least through part of the Week of 
Prayer, and the union of ail Evangelical Chris- 
tians in India will be made a special subject of 
prayer. The Presbyterian Synod in North 
India appeals to all Christians to set apart the 
first day of the aproaching Week of Prayer to 
pray for the reunion of all Christ’s Chureb. It 
was in 1859 that members of this same Lodiana 
Mission in North India first sent out the inyita- 
{ion to Christians the world around to unite in 
a week of prayer; and the hearty response made 
to that appeal from year to year, now for 
thirteen years, has encouraged them in this 
fresh call upon ‘all Christians throughout the 
world to unite on the first day of the Week of 
Prayer, from year to year, in beseeching the 
Lord for the speedy manifestation of the union 
of God’s people for which Christ prayed.” 
This cail comes with especial force from a 
foreign land where during the past year tuere 
have been 551 men laboring as forcign mission- 
aries, the representatives oi 27 different Protest- 
ant socicties—British, American, and German; 
in al], men and women, 868 missionaries, labor- 
ing in nearly 3,000 stations and ontstations 
and teaching in 23 languages. Under sucli cir- 
cumstances the temptation to separations and 
divisions must often be overwhelming, though 
it is a noteworthy fact that forcign missionaries 
seldom disagree so lightly as do the ministers of 











Christ’s Church at home. That India may be 

lessed through its grand Missionary Confer- 
ence, and that the character of native converts 
may be strengthened and elevated, so that the 
mass of secular people in India may recognize 
what now they are slow to acknowledge—a 
change for the better in Christian converts; 
that foreign teachers may practically, as well as 
theoretically, see in the native Christian a 
brother in Christ and in the beathen a brother 
for whom Christ died, but none the less a 
brother because unconverted; and that ail may 
be one in him, whether at home or abroad, lect 
the Church Universal pray. 


.eeeThe American Board reports that the 
past year has not been marked by any especial 
revivals in its missions, though 919 members 
have been added by profession to its churckes. 
Within the year fourteen ordained missionaries, 
one pbysician not ordained, and fourteen 
women have left the United States as new labor- 
ers, including seven for Turkey, one for In@ia, 
six for China, three for Japan, one for Spain, 
six for Austria, and three for Mexico. Eight 
have returned to their old fields; while twenty- 

five have been constrained to return home, of 
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whom some will not return to their fields. Two 
have been removed by death; so that, leaving 
out the new missions in nominally Christian 
larids, the number of missionaries at work has 
not been increased or diminished. Of the more 
iutportant missions, that in Western Turkey re- 
ports 23ehurches, 983 members, of whom 93 
wete received by profession during the year. 
Central Turlejy has 23 churches, 1,868 members, 
15 native pastors, and 7,746 registered Protest. 
ants, Eastern Turkey has 28 churches, 23 pas- 
tors, 1,181 members, of whom 107 were added 
by profession during the year, 6,686 regis- 
tered Protestants and over 38,000 scholars 
under instruction. The Madura Mission has 27 
churches and 1,485 members, of whom 117 were 
added by profession during the year. There are 
in al116 missions, 77 stations, 445 outstations, 
121 ordained missionaries, 12 physicians and 
other male laborers not ordained, 175 female 
assistants, 95 native pastors, 242 native preachers 
and catechists, 419 school-teachers, 173 churches 
9,019 churchmembers (so far as reported), of 
whom 919 were added during tbe year, 15,480 
pupils in common schools and 1,642 adults under 
instruction. 


.... The late Exposition of Lyons gave an ex- 
excellent opportunity for tract and Bible dis- 
tributors to spread publications from societies 
for the promotion of Christian knowledge. 
Evangelists took occasion to labor with exhib- 
itors or their agents from all parts of the country, 
and to distribute books that will be wildly 
scattered. They also followed up their work 
among the multitude of people collected in the 
city in the way of prayer-meetings and visits. 
The Yourg Men’s Christian Association in that 
city during the past year, together with young 
women associated for Christian labor, has ex- 
perimented for the first time in the way of Sun- 
day-schools for negleeted children, and has es- 
tablished eight ccoles populaires, containing sev- 
eral hundred children, who are taught for an 
hour reading, writing, and arithmetic; while 
the second hour is spent in hymn singing and 
Bible study. Free use of the large lecture-ball 
of the museum was given the evangelists by the 
raayor for a lecture on ‘‘ People’s Schools,’ and 
a large increase of the number of children in the 


schools the next Sunday showed that the lecture 
had not been thrown away upon the parents. 





...-Prior to Dr. Hepburn’s leaving Japan for 
8 round-the-world trip and a visit home—before 
beginning what all lovers of Japan hope may 
be two or three more decades of work for God 
and the natives of Japan—he offered through 
Minister De Long as a present to the Mikado a 
cupy of his revised Japanese-English and 
English-Japanese Dictionary and a handsomely- 
bound copy of the Holy Bible. The gift was 
received and an acknowledgment made in an 
autograph letter from the Mikado. Witbout 
doubt there is significance and a good omen in 
this, for it was unhappily known that hereto- 
fore such a gift could not be accepted; but now, 
thanks for the better days of Japan, the gift 
was accepted in imperial style. We should not 
forzet to mention that Mr. De Long used all his 
address in prevailing upon Dr. Hepburn to have 
the entation made with due ceremony, 
without which the Japanese see no significance 
in the mere act of presenting a gift. Dr. Hep- 
burn, after resting a few months in the United 
States, will return to Japan to bring the re- 
sources of his scholarship to bearin the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures and other books of first 
importance into vernacular Japanese. 


-+».The Mission of the United Brethren in 
Dutch Guiana has been unusually prosperous 
the past year. Their congregation in Paramaribo 
numbers more than 6,000 members. The boys’ 
school is attended by more than 300 pupils, that 
of the girls by a still greater number, while 
12 young men are fitting themselves for teach- 
ing in the normal school, which has been re- 
moved from Beekhuizen to town. Other 
schools in smaller towns, such as Hereendyk 
and Leliendal, have more than 100 scholars 
each, and new schools have been established 
upon distant estates visited by the Brethren. 
Forty-nine estates near Charlottenburg are 
song | and visiting stations for the mission- 
aries, those who have visited the Bush 
Country along the Surinam River report consid- 
erable progress in the various stations visited, 
in the new station Bergendal, as well as in the 
congregation gathered at Maripastoon, on the 
Saramacca. e missionaries complain, how- 
ever, that the Chinese laborers introduced into 
the eolony generally prove inaccessible to them, 
and also injure the negroes with whom they 
come in contact, by their example, 


..t-A fresh examination by one of our corre- 
spondents shows that the old proclamations 
against Christianity in Japan have by no means 
all been taken down. In fact, they are to be 
found all over the Empire, although they have 
been removed from all the former places in 
Fukuwi, andin one or two other provinces, and 
temporarily in the province of Suruga. We 
Seeded an mts eens i hoe 
on dienent, pinion few in Japan 


--»-Bishop Willis, who has recently gone out 
to Honolula from England, as the successor to 
Bishop Staley, writes, under date of July 29th, 
1 to an English journal: “It is too sad to 
think of the low ebb to which our church has 
sunk here.”” He makes an urgent plea for En- 
glish funds, as necessary to the revival of what 
he might not improperly term “the lost cause.” 











Biblical Research, 


THE ASSYRIAN FLOOD. 


Tue lecture of Mr. George Smith on the 
Assyrian account of the flood lately discovered 
by him in the British Museum is very fully re- 
ported in the London papers. It belongs toa 
series of twelve mythological tablets in the 
library of Assurbanipal, 660 B. C., and is a 
translation into the Assyrian from the ancient 
Accad language of the original Babylonians. 
The Assyrian borrowed from tbe aboriginal 
people whom they had conquered their system 
of writing, their literature and mythology, very 
much as the Latins borrowed from the Etrus- 
caus. The original, wbich was from Erech, 
Gen. x, 10, could not be later than the seven- 
teenth century before Christ, or the time of 
Joseph. The tablet gives the history of the 
flood as told by Sisit, the Xisuthrus, of Berosus, 
and who corresponds to the Noah of Scripture. 
This Sisit, as a reward for his virtue, had, soon 
after the flood, been rendered immortal without 
death. Izdubar, who is himself a mythological 
king of Erech, and who bad won the love of 
the goddess Ishtar (Esther), fell into some great 
illness, and resolved to consult Sisit, how he 
might also escape death. After long wander- 
ings iv search of Sisit, he falls in with a mariner 
named Urhamsi (Orchamus ?) who helps him fit 
out avesscl, in which they sail for a month and 
fifteen days, till they reach a region near 
the mouth of the Euphrates, where Sisit 
is supposed to dwell. They were unable to 
cross the stream which separates the immortal 
from the mortal, but talked with Sisit across 
it. Their conversation seems to open on the dan- 
ger and universality of death, in which Sisit 
says that ‘the goddess Mamitu, who presides 
oy er the fates of men, has appointed them their 
destiny, and has fixed the limit of life and 
death; but the day of death if not known.” 
This brings us to the end of the tenth tablet. 
The eleventh tablet opens with the request of 
Izdubar that Sisit would tell him bow he be- 
came immortal. We give the reply of Sisit 
into as connected a form as possible. The read- 
er will remember that there are occasional 
words whose translation is uncertain, and that 
there are some unfortunate breaks in the tab- 
let. Sisit says: 

“The city Surrippak, which thou hast es- 
tablished, was ancient, and the gods dwelt 
within it. The great gods Anu, Bel, Ninip 
{and others resolved to create] a temprst 
est, and revealed their intention iu the midst of 
= city. Hea(god of the waters)] hearing 
heir counsel spake thus unto me: ‘Let Surrip- 
akite, son of Ubaratutu, make thee a great ship, 
for I will destroy the sinners and all that hath 
life. Thou shalt cause to go into it of all that 
hath the seed of life to preserve it. The ship 
which thou shalt make shall be ae 
ber unfortunately broken off] cubits in 
length, and [number just under the other 
also broken otf] cubits in breadth and hight. 
Into the deep thou shait launch it. I under- 
stood and said to Hea, my lord: ‘Hea, my lord, 
what thou commandest me I will perform; it 
shall be done.’ [Here follow some further 
directions of Hea and an absent passage which 
describes a part of the building of the ships.] 
Its planks admitted the waters within it. I saw 
the breaks and holes. I poured three measures 
of bitumen over the outside, and three meas- 
ures of bitumen I poured over the inside. . . . 
They made an altar which I enclosed. With 
Pagiru, the pilot, I slaughtered oxen and offered 
them in that day on the altar. Also grapes 
[whose juice ran over it] like the waters of a 
river. . . I gathered all I possessed of 
silver, of gold, and of the seed of life, and put 
itinto the ship. LIalso embarked therein all 
my men servants and women servants. The 
beasts and animals of the field, and the sons of 
the army all of them I made to embark. 

“Shamas made a flood, and spake in the 
night: ‘1 will cause it to rain violently from 
Heaven. Enter into the ship and shut thy 
door.’ He rained a flood, and he spake in the 
night, saying: ‘I will cause it to rain violently 
from Heaven.’ In the day that I celebrated his 
festival, the day which he had appointed, 
I entered into the ship and shut my 
door. For the guidance of the ship I gave 
the structure into the hands of the pilot, Buzur- 
sadirabi.; In the, morning the raging of the 
storm arose, extending from the horizon of 
heaven. Vul thundered in the midst of it, and 
Nebo and Saru went in front. The throne 
bearers went over mountains and plains. Ner- 
gal, the destroyer, overturned; Ninip went in 
front and cast down; the spirits carried destrue- 
tion; in their giory they swept the earth. The 
flood of Vul reached to Heaven; the bright 
earth was turned to a waste. It swept the face 
of the earth. It destroyed all life from the face 
of the earth. The strong tempest over the 
people reached to heaven. Brother saw not his 
brother. It did not spare the people. In 
heaven the gods feared the tempest and sought 
refuge; they ascended to the heaven of Anu [tie 
first god of the first Assyrian trinity]. The gods 
couched in terror, like dogs with their tails be- 
tween their legs. Ishtar spake; the great god- 
dess uttered her speech. ‘The world bas turned 
to sin, and thus I, in the presence of the gods, 
prophesied evil. All my people were devoted 
to evil, and I said I have produced man, and he 
shall not fill the earth as the progeny of the 
fishes fill the sea.’ The gods were weeping with 
her, the gods seated in seats in lamentation, 
with their lips covered for the coming evil. 

‘* Six days and nights passed, overwhelming all 
things with wind, tempest and storm. On the 
seventh the storm was calmed, and the tempest, 
which had destroyed like an earthquake, was 
quieted. The sea he caused to dry, and the 
wind and tempest ended. I was carried through 
the sea, The corpses of the evil-doers, and of 





all mankind who had turned to sin floated like 
reeds. I opened the window, and the light 
broke in; it pessed over my refurge ; I sat still, 

and over my refuge came peace. I was carried 
over the sea at the boundary of the sea. For 
twelve measures it ascended overthe land. The 
ship went to the country of Nizir. The moun- 
tains of Nizir stopped the ship, and it could not 
pass overthem. For six days the mountains 
of Nizir did the same. On the seventh day, 

I sent forth a dove. The dove went, and 





searched, and found no resting place, and re- 
turned, I sent forth a swallow, and it went, 
and searched, and found no resting-plaee, and re- 
turned. I sent forth a raven, and it left, The 
raven went, and it saw the corpses on the water 
and it did eat; it swam and wandered away, and 
did not return. I sent the animals forth to the 
four winds. I poured outa libation. I built an 
altar on the peak of the mountain. I cut seven 
herbs, at the bottom of them I placed reeds, 

ines, and simgar. The collected at its 

urning; the gods collected at its sweet burn- 
ing; the gods gathered over the sacrifice. 

‘When the glory of these gods shone on me 
I could not endure. In those days I prayed that 
I might not endure forever. ‘May the gods 
come to my altar. But may Bel not come to 
my altar, for he did not consider and made a 
tempest, and my people he consigned to the 
deep.’ Bel also in his course saw the ship, and 
Bel went filled with angerto the gods and 
spirits: ‘Let not any one come out alive; let 
not a man be saved from the deep.’ Ninip [the 
Assyrian Hercules] opened his mouth and 
spake, and said to the warrior Bel: ‘ Who then 
shall be saved?* Hea understood the word, and 
Hea knew all things. Hea opened his mouth 
and spake and said to the warrior Bel: ‘ Thou 
prince of the gods, warrior, when thou wast 
angry thou madest atempest. The doer of sin 
did his sin, the doer of evil did his evil. May 
the exalted not be broken, may the captive not 
be delivered; instead of thee making a tem- 
pest, may lions increase and men be reduced; 
instead of thee making a tempest, may leopards 
increase and men be reduced; instead of thee 
making a tempest, may a famine happen and 
the country be destroyed; instead of thee mak- 
ing a tempest, may pestilence increase and men 
be destroyed.’ I did not peer into the wisdom 
ofthe gods. ... 

‘*When his judgment was accomplished Bel 
went up into the midst of the ship. He took 
my hand and brought me out. He brought me 
out, and had my wife brought to my side. He 
established in a covenant, and took the people 
in the presence of Sisit and the people. When 
Sisit and his wife and his people were carried 





away to be like the gods, then dwelt Sisit in a 
remote place near the mouth of the rivers. 
They took me, and in a remote place near the 
mouth of the rivers they seated me.”’ 

Though the translationis evidently imperfect, 
it will be found of very great interest for com- 
parison with the Mosaic account of the Noach- 
ian Deluge. 

| 


Hebbles. 


Jones and his wife were always quarrel- 
ing about their comparative talent for keeping 
a fire. She insisted that just so surely as he at- 
tempted to rearrange the sticks with the tongs 
he put the fire out. One night the church-bell 
sounded an alarm, and Jones sprang for his 
fire-bucket, eager to rush to the conflagration. 
‘Mr. Jones,” cried his wife, as he reached the 
door, ‘Mr. Jones, take the tongs.” 


....“'You are the dullest boy I ever saw,” 
crossly exclaimed a bald-headed old uncle to his 
nephew. ‘‘ Well, uncle,” replied the youth, 
with a glance at the old gentleman’s bald head, 
‘* you can’t expect me to understand things as 
quickly as you do, because you don’t have the 
trouble of ‘getting ’em through your hair.’”’ 





....A young man in a neighboring city, a 
great lover of skating, butexceedingly awkward 
at the business, is getting a model skating suit 
made for the approaching skating season. The 
pantaloons are to be provided with springs and 
upholstered. . He says he does not want to 
break the ice up and spoil other people’s fun. 


....!* Mary, my dear,” said a doting husband 
to the lady that owned him, “if everI turn 
Mormon and marry another belpmate she shall 
be a Mary, too, for your own dear sake!”? ‘ Be 
content with one Mary, my duck,” said the 
loving wife. ‘In my opinion another would be 
a super-new-mary.” 

...-Punch illustrates the odiousness of com- 
parisons: Mrs. G.—‘‘I really must give cook 
warning, Charles. She does use such very bad 
words!’? Mr.G.—‘‘Really, dear! What sort 
of words are they ?”? Mrs. G.—‘* O—well 
the same as you use!” . 





...‘‘ want to know,” said a creditor, fiercely , 
‘““when you are going to pay me what you owe 
me?” ** When I’m going to pay? Why, you’re 
a pretty fellow! Do you take me for a 
prophet ?”” 

...-Owing to the scarcity of vegetables and 
the plenty of diamonds in Arizona, the miners 
are now swapping with the farmers even karat 
for carrot. 

....An exchange announces, on the death of 
a lady, that she ‘‘lived fifty years with her hus- 
band and died in confident hope of a better 
life.” 

....Miss Amy R—, of Iowa, weighs 352 
pounds. Noman will marry her for fear of big 
Amy. 

...-It is a queer woman who asks no ques- 





tions ; but the woman who does is the querist. 








Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS, 


Adams, J. C., Jr., Univ., of Lowell, ord, 
Dec. 19tb, at Newtonville, Mass, 

Alden, Mr., Presb., of Cooperstown, N. Y. 

a % at J. T., D.D., Presb., of Scheneetady,, 


Bradshaw, John, Cong., inst., in Clintom 
street church, Chicago. 
Cooper, H., Presb., inst., Dec. 3rd, at Rich 
and Leesburg, Pa. 
Cutter, William H., Cong., of Hopkinton, 
N. H., inst., Dec. 17th, at Assonet, N. H. 





Bag. Joshua, Bapt., inst., in North church,, 
e 


wark, N. J. 
Decker, Muning F., Bapt, of Pottsville, 
Pa. Ill health. 


ford, Ct. 
church, Brookl n. 

Kuntington, Henry §., Cong., at Warren, 
N. H, inst., Dec. 12th, in First church, 
Galesburg, LIL. 

Jenkins, J. D., Presb., inst., Dec. 6th, at 
Macon, i. 

MecCampbell, G. M., Presb., inst., Dec. 
_ in Spring-street church, New York 

CALLS. 


Allen, George P., Epis., of Philadelphia, to 
Woburn, Mass. 

Ambler, John, Epis., to St. John’s church, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Anderson, H. M., Southern Presb., of 
Tennessee, to Mekemie church, Drummond- 
town, Va. 

Breck, Charles, D. D., Epis., of Cleveland, 
O., to Wellsboro’, Pa. 

Brooke, Pembleton, Epis., of Goodson, Va., 
to Botetourt, Va 

Caton, Irwin L., Presb., of Georgetown, O., 
to Delhi, O. 

Chambers, J., Bapt., of Greensburg, Ind., 
to Circleville, O. 

Converse, George 8., Epis., of Roxbury, 
Mass., to Christ church, Reading, Pa. 

Dickinson, Mr., Bapt., of Sterling, Conn., 
to Saybrook, Conn. 

Drew, 8. F., Cong., of Cabot, Vt., to Albert 
Lee Mission. 


Filmore, I. D., D. D., Presb., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to Clarkson, N. Y. 

Fish, Edward P., Presb., to Du Quoin, Il. 

Forrest, Douglas, Epis., to St. Paul’s church, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Gages, M. A., Cong., of Salem, to Warner, 


N. H. 
— Mr., Presb., of Missouri, to Oxford, 


Gibson, James D., Epis., to Greenville, Ala. 
Gould, Mark, Cong., of Chichester, N. H., to 


Auburn, Me. 

Smith, I. Bryant, Presb., of Northport., L. I., 
to Greenlawn, | A 

Thomas, Norman, Bapt., of Carabridgeboro’, 
Pa., to Georgetown, Pa. 

Weld, Mr., Unit., of Cambricge Seminary, 
to Baltimore, Md. 

Williams, J. K., Cong., of Bradford, Vt., 
to West Rutland, Vt. 

Williams, John, Unit.. of Boston, Mass., 
to Hope-street church, Liverpool, Eng. 


REMOVALS. 


Atwood, J. M., Univ., of Chelsea, Mass. 
Austin, J. J., Univ., of Morrison, Ill. 
— Joel E., Bapt., of Morristown, 


Brown, R., Cong., of Douglas and North 
Garafraxa, Ont. 

Edwards, Tyron, D. D., Presb., of Hagers- 
town, A 

Foster, Joseph C., Bapt., of Beverly, Mass, 

Kendall, C. B., Bapt., of Montpelier, Ind. 

Milliken, 8. F., Cong., of Morrison, fil, 

Rand, William H., Cong., of Oldtown, Me. 

Swigart, Dr., Bapt., of Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

Waldren, D. W., Cong., of East Boston, 


Mass. 
Wiles, R. N., Univ., of Sycamore, IN). 
DEATHS. 
Anschuetz, F., German, 70, of Alexandria, 


Ky. 

Dod C. 8., Southern Presb., 60, of Center- 
ville, Ala., Nov. 23d. 

Johnson, J. W., Bapt., of Swatow, Eastern 
China, Oct. 21st. 

Loomis, Hubbell, Bapt., 97, of Upper Alton, 
har - 15th. Meth. ¢ , : 
Lynch, James, eth., formerly a slave, 

secretary of state in Mississippi and M. C. 

elect. 

Merriam, Jonathan, Bapt., 47, of Lanark, 
Ti, Nov. 29th. 

Rice, Nathaniel R., Bapt., 30, of Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., Dee. 11th. 

Sawyer, Rufus M., Cong., of Lennox, Ia., 
Noy. 29th 


Scott, William M., Bapt., missionary to Bur. 
mah, 40, at North Wales, Pa., Nov, 24th. 
Stewart, John Curtis, Southern Presb., of 

Buncombe County, N. C., Nov. 29th. 
Thames, Jobn, Bapt., 62, of Wayne County, 
Miss., Nov. 24th. 
Van Aken, Gulick, Reformed (Dutch), 32, 
of Kingston, N. Y., Oct. 20th. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Beecher, Henry Ward, Cong., is invited by 
presbytery to preach the installation ser- 
mon of his nephew, George H. Beecher, at 
Cincinnati. 

Gilbert, N. P., Cong., of Castleton, Vt., has 
resigned the district secretaryship of the 
A, and F, Church Union, 




















....The number of recent casualties seems at 
first surprisingly large. Following closely upon 
the Fifth-avenue Hotel fire, Dr. Talmage’s 
church in Brooklyn was burned, and on Dec. 
24th Barnum’s circus, Grace chapel, and two 
adjoining buildings were destroyed. The same 
day the establishment of the New York Print- 
ing Company, an old “Ring” property, was 
burned, several of the female compositors losa- 
ing their lives in the flames. In consequence 
of a broken wheel, a railway train was, on Dec. 
24to, thrown from the track near Mayville, 
N. Y.; and by the accident and the subsequent 
burning of a car twenty or thirty persons were 
killed. Ov Christmas day a Baptist church in 
Williamsport, Pa., fell while 300 persons were 
celebrating a festival in it, and fourteen persons 
were crushed to death. But it must be remem- 
bered, in considering this sad list of fatal acci- 
dents, that they have occurred at the hight of 
the winter season, when dangers from fire are 
greatly augmented and the cold weather in- 
creases the brittleness of wheels and rails on 
the railways. 


.-.-The Interior Department has given per- 
mission to have the Indians of Red Cloud’s 
tribe attacked whenever caught oft their reser- 
vation, since they have lately been stealing and 
murdering at their own pleasure. The Modoc 
War continues. On Dec. 21st fifty Indians at- 
tacked a party of soldiers from Camp Bidwell, 
Cal., killing two and wounding four. The 
Modocs are to be re-enforced by some of the 
Pitt River tribes. A company of volunteers is 
to be raised against them. The seat of this war 
ison the boundary line between Oregon and 
California, being partly on either side. Capt. 
J. B. Irvine was seriously wounded by an Indian 
near Fort Sully, Dakota, on the 9th. 


..»-On Thursday, Dec. 26th, occurred the 
heaviest snow-fall of the year, and one of the 
most widely extended storms of many 
seasons, Travel was seriously interrupted 
in the Northern states, New kKngland 
and New York suffering most. Passengers 
were snow-bound for twenty-four hours on 
some roads, and the mails were delayed a yet 
longer time. The snow began to fall in Charles- 
ton and Chattanooga early Christmas morning, 
and the track of the storm extended in a north- 
easterly direction through the States and Canada, 
Btrange to say, no accidents caused by the fall 
of snow-covered buildings have been reported. 


....The Pope has now another quarrel on his 
hands, diplomatic relations between Switzer- 
land and the Vatican having been broken off. 
The Papal legation at Lucerne will be-aban- 
doned. The dispute which has culminated in 
this action was caused by a vexed question of 
jurisdiction between the two governments in 
the matter of M. Mermillod, whom the Pope 
attempted to raise to a higher position, without 
the consent of the Swiss authorities. 


++. The hostilities between the Khivan troops 
and the Russians have now become very active, 
a force of 9,000 Khivans now lying around tae 
Russian forts on the Emba River. Re-enforce- 
ments have been sent to the assistance of the 
besieged. The English minister has informed 
the Russian Government that England will not 
interfere with Russian doings in Central Asia, 
providing Afghanistan is let alone. 


...-In the trial of Miss Susan B. Anthony and 
14 other women at Rochester on a charge of il- 
lezal voting, the United States commission held 
each to bail in $500 to appear before the district 
court at its next session in Albany. This court 
mects on the third Tuesday in January. The 
inspectors of election who received the votes 
were also held to bail. 


....A bill has been introduced into the Cortes 
by the Spanish Government making provision 
for the abolition of slavery in the island of Porto 
Rico. But the authorities stoutly say that not 
a single reform will be inaugurated in Cuba so 
long as one insurgent remains, a plan which 


seems like a determination to give no medicine 
until the patient is cured. 


...-King Victor Emmanuel has recovered; 
but another soxereign, Kamehameha V, king of 
the Sandwich Islands, died on Dec. 11th. With 
him the royal line became extinct, and there will 
i> an interregnum until January. The Czare- 
Witex of Kussia is seriously ill. 

....The Japanese Embassy was received on 
the 25th by President Thiers, who expressed his 
wishes for the continuance of friendly relations 


between France and Japan. The chief ambas- 
eador replied in a cordial manner. 


...-The usual holiday quiet has befallen 
Washingitoa, Congress being away and the 
President’s office closed. The new internal 
revenue law is going into operation on 
January 1st. : 

....The Austrian, German, and Russian min- 
isters at Athens have advised the Greek Gov- 


ernment to concede the demands of France 
and Italy in the matier of the silver mines at 
Laurium. 











Tue second lesson of the new year’s series is 
Gen. ii, 15, 25. The first man is set to his ap- 
pointed work in “‘ the Garden of Eden, to dress 
it and to keep it.’’ Although alone in the 
world, he is not without his mission. He is 
told what he can do; also what he must not 
do. He is truly a type or prototype of his 
race, Every man has his mission, and the di- 
vine commands for his guidance and restraint 
are explicit. A duty to do and a duty not to 
do are laid on bim,as ifhe was the only mao 
living. He need not wait until a community 
is formed about him, and decides what is best 
to be done and what should be left untouched. 
He has a garden to dress and to keep, witha 
tree in it, whose fruit he may not eat—things 
to do and things to let alone. If he says he 
wants first to see how others act, the Master’s 
rebuke comes quickly to him: ‘‘ Whatis that 
tothee? Follow thou me.” Yet, if man needs 
help, God will give it to him. When the first 
man was set to his solitary mission, God 
watched him in loving tenderness; and, 
seeing that it was ‘not good that the man 
should be alone,” he supplied ‘an help- 
meet for him.”’ God has never.been less watch- 
ful of a descendant of Adam than he was of 
Adam himself; nor less ready to supply every 
need of every son of man. The first special 
blessing for man was a good wife. The first in- 
stitution for his welfare was the family. To 
this day, whatever else a man has, there is noth- 
ing on earth to be grateful for in comparison 
with the treasures and privileges of home. 
Every boy and girl should feel this. Every 
teacher should have it in mind. Home has been 
well called “‘the unlost paradise’; it is all that 
is left to us of Eden. The duty to tend and to 
keep it is imperative. The Sunday-school and 
the sanctuary have new power when working 
conjointly with the Christian home. The under- 
valuing of the home by teacher or taught is the 


neglect of the primal blessing to the race. We 
all need whatever is left us of the first good 
gifts of God to mau, and whatever is of later 
receipt from the same blessed source. 


.... The International Series of Bible Lessons 
commences with the new year, 1873. Twelve 
lessons are announced for each quarter, with 
the thirteenth Sunday left open for review ex- 
ercises. The list of lessons for the first quarter 
is as follows : 


Jan. 6. The Creation.......,...-..+-+ Gen. 1, 1, 26-81. 
WO Marci dn seve ci nconncs Gen. fi, 15-25. 
‘© 19. The Fall and the Promise. ...Gen. fii, 1, 8-15. 
“26. Cain and Abel............-+- Gen. iv, 3-10. 
Feb. 2. Noah and the Ark,..........Gen. vi, 13-18 
** 9. The Bowin the Cloud.., ....Gen. ix, 8-17. 
“16. Confusion of Tongues........ Ger. xi, 1-9, 
‘* 98. The Covenant with Abram..Gen. xv, 1-7. 
Mar. 2. Escape from Sodom.......... Gen. xix, 15-26. 
“9, Trial of Abram’s Faith..... -Gen, xxii, 7-14. 
“ 16, Jacob and Esau............--Gen. xxvii, 30-40. 
‘© 93, Jacob at Bethel......... -++e-Gen, xxvili, 10-22. 
“ 30. Review. 


More persons are doubtless to be engaged in the 
study of this series of Bible lessons than ever 


before united in such study. Any Sunday- 
school can illy afford to be out of this current 
of thought and research. 


....Cbildren should be taught to give, just as 
they should be taught to love or to pray. Giv- 
ing is as clearly a duty as it isa privilege. But 
children in the Sunday-school should be trained 
to earn or save what they give; not to ask it 
from father or mother, as if it was a tax on Sun- 
day-school attendance. Children usually enjoy 
giving of their own little treasures a great deal 
more than their parents enjoy giving out of their 
abundance; for avarice is not a child's vice. 
Calls to giving judiciously made increase the 
attractiveness to cbildren of any Sunday-school, 
even among the very poorest in the community. 
It is a great mistake to refrain from asking poor 
children to give into the Lord’s treasury, through 
fear that they will be repelled from the Sunday- 


school where they are thus called on. The 
proper way is to make giving a part of their 
training in life, as surely as cleanliness of per- 
son, decency in speech, or uprightness in con- 
duct. 

....It ig a remarkable statement by Rev. Dr. 
Plumer, of Columbia, 8. C., as given in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review's report of the last 
meeting of the Soutbern Presbyterian General 
Assembly, that 

“He thought the Scotch custom of shuffling 

the leaves of the Bible, in their search for the 
texts referred to by the preacher, a at hin- 
drance to the power of preaching. e had him- 
self preached fifteen months to a congregation 
following the practice. He asked for their eycs 
and their cars. They gave him neither; and he 
does not believe a soul was converted the whole 
time ” : 
The Doctor does not say whether the Bible or 
his sermons was really at fault. in precipitating 
the apparent conflict between the two. But 
possibly the Bible truth he pointed out noar- 
ished some saints, even if it did not convict sin- 
ners; and surely it is something to minister te 
God's children in his sanctuary. 

...-That is a good motto which Dr. Schaff 
suggests for the Sunday-school: ‘‘From home 
to the Sunday-school; from the Sunday-school 
to the chureh ; from the church to Heaven ” 
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PLAYING NEW YEAR'S CALLS. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








It raised quite a flutter, as you may believe, 

When it was announced that the dolls would 
“receive.” 

New dresses were bought, and girls whom 
Mamma petted - 

Had all their doll-houses refurnished and car- 
peted. 

In fact, very grand preparations were made. 

At last all the tables were splendidly laid, 

With candies and all the nice fruits of the 
season, 

Cakes, jellies, and ices without rhyme or reason. 

The bells were set ringing throughout Dolldom- 
town ; 

Rich toilets were made and the dollies came 
down. : 

You never before looked on such dazzling 


dresses, 
On such lovely faces and beautiful tresses. 
Rap-tap at the door, and the calling began. 
A faint little whisper around the room ran, 
Then in popped the dolls, with a nod and a 
smile ; 
The dollies they courtesied in elegant style. 
Well, after they’d talked in a manner quite 
neat, 
The callers were asked up to drink and to eat; 
But no glass of anything strong did they get, 
For dolls, as a rule, are a temperate set. 
A happy New Year to the dolls, one and all— 
To rag dolls and paper dolls, big dolls and 
small ! . 
May I be on hand when next New Year’s you 


play, 
To wish you a thousand returns of the day ! 


rE 


HOW MILLY SAW THE OLD YEAR 
OUT. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








THE ink-black clouds have discharged 
their burden and fled, giving place to a sun- 
set clear and pink as any which shone on 
last June’s roses or the lush fruitage of Au- 
gust. But what a different world it lights 
up. Where once was grass and flowers, 
winding wheel-track, and meadow-fence, lies 
now one smooth, glittering surface of un- 
broken snow. The first great storm of the 
season had fallen, and when such come early 
in winter to Kennebec Hollow it is once for 
all. Not till April rains and May suns con- 
spire to undermine the drifts will the white 
mantle be rent apart and the imprisoned 
things below find light and egress. 

Faint sounds of shoveling come from afar 
as the sunset deepens. All the long after- 
noon the farmers have been busy chiseling 
out the paths which are to serve for somany 
months: to come—long, straight avenues 
from door to gate; narrow tracks from house 
to barn. As for the road-way, the runners 
will take care of that, and even as we listen 
a faint jingle comes from an invisible some- 
where, and further yet another springs up 
responsive. In fact, the young people of 
the neighborhood are collecting for their 
first sleighing frolic—one of the old-fash- 
ioned kind—beginning with a little love- 
making under a buffalo-robe, to crisp sound 
of bells, and ending with a dance and sup- 
per. Whata cheery tinkle it is; although 
to little Milly Ives, sitting disconsolate in her 
father’s kitchen, it seems just the most teaz- 
ing, aggravating, vexatious noise she ever 
heard. You see the ear must be in tune to 


. enjoy it! 


Poor Milly It is not pleasant at any age 
to sit by and hear tbe signal for far-off gay- 
eties which you long to share emi cannot; 
at seventeen it is intolerable. And when 
once in your life have you been allowed 
to taste of the cup of pleasure; and 
when every looking-glass and running brook 
that comes your way shows a face—well, 
to say the least, not bad looking, the case 
becomes worse and worse. It borders on 
the tragic! And such was Milly’s position. 

She sits near the fire, between her father 
and her step-mrother. She always sits there 
in the evening. Everything in that house 
has its place, including the human occu- 
pants. The hatchet would be as likely to 
desert its post and “strike” for different 
nail to hang upon as Milly to venture upon 
another chair than the accustomed one. 
How she hates it al] in her soul—the spare, 
prosaic neatness, the ugly, chintzy pattern of 
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the monotonous ticking of the clock. It isa 
‘comfortable home,” as people say. There 
is no stint of food or firing, but for anything 
to nourish the heart or refresh the imagina- 
tion it is vacant as Sahara. And Milly is 
only seventeen, and her nature is grasping 
and thirsting after something better, as a 
plant grapples with delicate rootlets in a 
hard and barren soil. 

She is what farming folk call a “‘slip of a 
girl”—slight and fair, with a face whose 
wistful blue eyes are strangely pathetic 
when contrasted with its extreme youtbful- 
ness. The look was born in them, gentle 
reader. Some girls have it—perhaps a 
token from some long-ago ancestress, whose 
history included a broken heart. It by no 
means denotes any special personal suffer- 
ing in its possessor; but women with those 
eyes generally have things pretty much 
their own way as long as they continue 
young and pretty. One day Milly would 
find her’s useful; but, you see—step-mothers 
are not young men, and the time is not yet. 

The step-mother in question, tilting to 
and fro in her rocking-chair, marked the un- 
shed tears behind the lashes and the mutin- 
ous mouth, and made her mental comments 
thereon. They were somewhat withering in 
their nature, but all she sazd was: 

‘* Mildred, you are not gettin’ on at all with 
that stockin’.” 

For be it known our heroine's baptismal 
name was Mildred—Mildred Annabella! It 
is one of the economical indulgences of our 
New England people to give fine appella- 
tions to their children. Just as cheap for 
the money; so why not? Human patience, 
however, and the duration of mortal time 
do not permit the everyday use of these gor- 
geous titles; so they are reserved for high 
days and holidays, and some easy nickname 
invented to take their place. There are occa- 
sions, however, when the indulgence of a 
familiar address is to much to be expected; 
and this Mrs. Ives considered one of them. 

““T know it, ma’am. But I can’t knit to- 
night,” was Milly’s reply, with- the accom- 
paniment of a half-sob. 

“What's the matter with the girl?” asked 
her father, looking up from his newspaper. 

‘““The matter is,” responded his wife, 
‘that she’s behaving in what I call an un- 
reasonable manner. I told her I wasn’t 
agoin’ to have her paradin’ off with a lot of 
cackling girls and light young fellows ona 
sleigh-ride. And she’s been in the sulks ever 
since. I know you'll take the same voo I 
did, Mr. Ives. We want her to grow up 
shamefaced and modest, and not with 
braided hair and costly apparel, and fiddling 
and dancing, which is not convenient.” 

As Milly’s hair curled naturally, it would 
have been Jess than “ convenient” to braid it. 
This, however, was not intentionally a part 
of her step-mother’s syllogism. She went on: 

“As for sleigh-ridin’ and the assembling 
of young folks together, I find no warrant 
for it in Seriptur’. ‘Let the younger 
women be keepers at home,’ Paulsays. And 
so long as I have any influence in this house 
so itsball be. There’s a great deal too much 
of this junketing and gaddin’ goin’ on in the 
neighborhood now. I said to Miss Pratt, the 
other day: ‘I’m sure, I can’t see where you 
expect Sarah Matilda to go to, with her hair 
frizzed, and dancin’ and flirtin’ and the 
like; but I call such doings the way to the 
Pit.’ She says: ‘Oh! Mrs. Ives. It seems to 
me young people really need some little 
amusement.’ But I told her that such 
‘sportin’ on the brink of everlastin’ woe’ I 
considered both sinful and shameful. She 
hadv’t a word tosay in reply, and no wonder. 
And now, Mr. Ives, since we are on this 
subject, we may as well have it settled once 
for all. I’m only Milly’s step-mother. My 
word is nothin’, of course, and everything 
I do is a hardship. But you’re her own 
father, and I wish you'd speak out. Do you 
wish to have Milly goin’ on in this foolish 
way, or not ?” 

“ But, Father,” interposed Milly, in a timid 
voice, “1 never did go on in any way. I 
can’t think what mother means. I never 
did go anywhere—not to any parties or 
sleigh-rides or anything—and I wanted to go 
just this once very much; but Mother said—” 
here her lips quivered, and, as a sudden peal 
of sleigh-bells rang down the valley, she fair- 
ly burst into tears. 

‘« Mildred, I’m ashamed of you,” said Mrs, 
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his benefactions, no sick-bed visited, no 
misery alleviated, no sorrow soothed, no 
mental or physical anguish assuaged. Then 
the stern answer, ‘‘ Sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in Heaven,” threw a flood of divine 
light on the contrast between mere profes- 
sions and actual benefactions, between 
formal belief and the better gospel of good 
works. Evidently, too, this great duty of 
life was in his mind when, a few months 
afterward, he gave the world that striking 
glimpse of the Last Day, in which all who 
had given meat to the hungry and drink to 
the thirsty, and clothed the naked and 
visited the sick, were commended and re- 
warded as if these acts of humanity had been 
done unto him. 

I need not quote those passages which 
prove so clearly that such good deeds are 
more precious than wealth, more inspiring 
than earthly honors, more enduring than 
fame. Whoever commences such labors of 
love in the opening year will feel that he 
has been lifted into an atmosphere warmed 
by more than human appreciation, and that, 
whatever else may befall him, his reward is 
sure in present joys to his own heart that the 
selfish can neither imagine nor realize, as 
well as in future happiness. A signal proof 
occurs to me as I close. 

But a few days ago the whole nation stood 
1S mourners at the coffin of a private citizen 
He had no official rank, he held no politicw) 
office. He had been a man of daily con- 
licts for years,and he wielded a pen that 
often cut like a sword-blade. He had just 
emerged, too, from one of the most heated 
contests of our later times, and had passed 
away, in gloom and despondency, under the 
shadow of astunning defeat. But, after the 
remarkable life of this remarkable man had 
ended in such a remarkable death, his re- 
markable funeral was an ovation almost un- 
precedented in our history. No military 
order nor legislative enactment commanded 
civil or military honors to his remains; but 
the heart of the nation turned tenderly to- 
ward him as he laid in his coffin, friend and 
foe vying with each other in sincere mourn- 
ing over this bereavement. It was not the 
funeral of the great journalist, nor of the 
presidential candidate, but of the man. It 
was because, through his whole life, he had 
faithfully sought to better the condition of 
his fellow-men. Always a friend to the 
friendless, a helper to the helpless, a bene- 
factor to the destitute, a champion of the 
wronged and oppressed, he sought to lift up 
the downtrodden and to minister to the 
suffering—his ear listening to every appeal 
for sympathy and his hand always open and 
quick to relieve human want. And thus 
millions mourned with a sincerity of sorrow 
so rarely witnessed the last hours and death 
of the faithful and large-hearted philantho- 
pist, Horace Greeley. 





THE FINISHED SCHOLAR. 


BY PRESIDENT T. D. WOOLSEY. 








PROBABLY no scholar in the United States 
failed to feel a very Iigh respect for the 
learning and abilities of the late Professor 
Hadley. The breadth, finish, and Gepth of 
his scholarship would be noticed by every 
one who could measure him, and could not 
hetp making its impression on all students, 
young or old. Far removed from pedantry, 
he evidently thought that he had traveled 
but a little way in the path of knowledge. 
He associated the facts of grammar and of 
comparative philology together under laws, 
and every new language which he studied 
helped him to a more satisfactory under- 
standing of one or more of those laws. 
His great and eyen remarkable clearness of 
mind, united with paticnce, predisposed him 
to work on until he had searched a subject 
to the bottom, and then a beauty of method 
made his expositions delightful to his hear- 
ers. Although eminent in his own peculiar 
sphere of Greek, he studied a number of 
other tongues; and from these he brought 
back the materials to deepen and refine his 
knowledge of that language. Nor did he 
confine himself to philology. In his later 
years he studied Roman law with great de- 
light, and wrote a number of very excel- 
lent lectures on the private law of the Ro- 
mans, which were enjoyed and admired at 
New Haven and st Cambridge, and which 
are scon, we understand, to be given to the 








public by the Messrs. Appleton, of New 
York. 

But we did not mean to devote this article 
to the praise of Prof. Hadley. His memory 
needs no praises. It was, rather, our pur- 
pose to make him our starting-point, and ask, 
What are the uses to the world of a finished 
and accurate scholar? Up toa certain point 
of excellence he will be able to impress him- 
self upon his pupils; but beyond that point 
his attainments are of no immediate and 
direat good tothem. Nay, it may happen— 
although this was not the case with Prof. 
Hadley—that the fullness* and richness of 
his learning will indispose him to instruct 
young minds; that the mistakes and defects 
of pupils will become more annoying to 
him, so that his duty will be a task; and 
that he may become more unable to put him- 
self into intellectual contact with pupils at 
the time of his most advanced scholarship 
than he had been before he had gathered all 
his stores of learning. When the writer of 
these lines was a student in college, he had 
for his instructor in the calculus one of the 
most finished mathematicians that this 
country ever produced—Alexander M. 
Fisher—who perished by shipwreck, when 
about thirty. The treatise studied was de- 
ficient in clearness; but the professor could 
not sce difficulties where the young student 
saw them, and so it was necessary to ask 
him more questions than one wished, and at 
the risk of appearing stupid to the instructor, 
or to carry a multitude of unrelieved doubts 
in the mind, which took away the delight of 
pursuing the subject. Had he been nearer to 
his class and understood their wants better, 
he would have done them far more good, 
even although gifted with Jess mathematical 
ability. Great attainments, then, in learning 
or science beyond a certain point do no espe- 
cial good in the way of fitting a man for the 
work of an instructor—unless, indeed, that 
work be to qualify a very few persons to 
make the highest advances in their pursuits, 
while it leaves the average of students out of 
sight. 

Of what use, then, is the still, quiet, finished 
scholar, whom nobody sees or hears, who 
does not lift up his voice in the streets, who 
believes in getting at the bottom of things, 
or as near to the bottom as the space of life 
and of time saved from other duties will al- 
low, who is in pursuit of something which 
the mass of men regard as useless and even 
absurd? If we were to put the same ques- 
tion in respect to the quiet, unpretending, 
thorough man of science, an answer would 
readily be suggested. Itis given at once by 
such events as Mr. Clarence King’s being 
able to say that the diamonds he found in Col- 
orado—if that be the region—were brought 
there by knaves, and not deposited in the 
arrangements of Nature. But the scholar, 
be he ever so eminent, can have no such re- 
lation to wealth and industry, What money 
can be made out of Grimm’s law, or Porson’s 
remark on the fifth foot of an Iambic tri- 
meter, or Potts’s etymological researches ? 
The true scholar, so far as he passes beyond 
the bounds of knowledge demanded by the 
uses of instruction, must then have chiefly a 
moral use for society He is of use, in the 
first place, by his conscientiousness and thor- 
oughness, just as every finished workman and 
artist is, only perhaps in a more disiuterested 
way, because few can pass judgment on his 
attainments, while the workman and the 
artist are measured by their works. This 
conscientious and scrupulous thoroughness 
is a high and a rare attainment. It is 
in the scholar next to the aim of the 
Christian at such honest rounding off of life 
and character as will approve itself to the 
eye of the ever-present One. The writer 
many years ago pursued the study of one‘of 
the Eastern languages under a modest French 
scholar, who was, by the way, a devout 
Catholic; and it was noticed that he had a 
paper containing something like a motto 
hung up before his desk, so that it might be 
continually within his sight. It was in that 
Oriental language, and the meaning was 
“Thou Godseest me.” Thus the perfect One 
was the companion of his studies, whose as- 
sistance he sought in bis efforts after perfect 
scholarship; and thus scholarship, in his 
mind, was part of life and of a Christian life— 
the scholar and the Christian were one. This 
was not a little interesting te the writer, and 
oftaa has it recurred to him during the years 
that have passed since. 

But some scholars strive after finish of 














scholarship even without the help of so high 
a motive. But such are of great, although 
not of the greatestuse. They have naturally 
and by the force of habit a very high stand- 
ard. An error is to them next to a sin. 
They cannot willingly quit a study without 
trying to know all about it. In their life 
patience—the power of westing—is culti- 
vated, a virtue so rare in our American char- 
acter. No labor that can be spent is too 
great, whether in ascertaining what is true 
or in reducing materials to the appropriate 
form. They are almost, of course, unpre- 
tending; for the result is that which they 
aim at, while the laboris not manifest. A 
sentence or two may comprise the result of 
hours and days. 

I think that what Mr. Hadley wrote will 
illustrate the truth of our remarks. His 
grammar shows the continual effort to make 
something which is perfect of its kind. Its 
condensation ; its completeness, considering 
its volume; its beauty of translation, where 
Greek is rendered into English ; the marks of 
a knowledge of comparative grammar, with- 
out obtruding it too much on the young 
student; the method and proportion of the 
wholc—all this shows not only a happily bal- 
anced mind and a sound judgment, but an 
amount of conscientious labor that is, indeed, 
worthy of admiration. His other writings, 
and they were but few; show his charac- 
teristics well. We give as instances his essay 
on the number seven in the New Englander, 
Vol. XVI; his brief history of the English 
language, at the beginning of the last revision 
of Webster’s ‘‘ Dictionary”; his articles in the 
American edition of Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” especially that on the languages of 
Palestine in the Saviour’s time ; and his essay 
on English vowel quantity in the ‘‘ Transac- 
tions of the American Philological Society,” 
recently published. And his forthcoming lec- 
tures on Roman law will show the same pre- 
cision, thoroughness, comprehension, and 


method when they are looked at as an at- | 


tempt to initiate the young student of law into 
a new science. 

But the true scholar has another quality 
that is useful to his fellow-men—Ae loves 
learning for tls own sake, rather than for its re- 
sults to himself. In fact, his chief danger 
grows out of this quality of his. 


shutting himself up within his shell, without 
feeling it to be his duty to act in and for 
mankind, or of making his instructions as 
easy as possible and reserving his time and 
hard work for private studies. But, on the 
other hand, he can be no true scholar who 
does not love his pursuits, who, while he 
subordinates all that he does to the will of 
God, yet feels that ‘ the lines have fallen to 
him in heavenly places and he has a goodly 
heritage.” [lis profession or professorship 
is not principally the means of gaining his 
bread, or of acquiring respectability or fame ; 
but his heart is in it. If, for instance, it is 
the instruction in that language which was 
Mr. Hadley’s life work, he rejoices to com- 
mune wtih the great minds of an age long 
past, to study the grammar, the language in 
its varied dialects, the wonderfully rich me- 
ters of its poetry, to trace the stream of 
thought and diction from Homer dowr- 
ward, to euter into the historical and polit- 
ical changes of Greece until it lost its nationa) 
feeling, to understand its religion, its philoso- 
phy, its art. Such studies are intensely de- 
lightful, and they lift the true scholar above 
that craving for admiration, that undue regard 
for the changes of opinion which most men 
are so much exposed to. The true scholar, 
as he studies on in the love of his studies, is 
like a real soldier in a battle, who fights be- 
cause he is inspired by his dangers, his re- 
sponsibilities, and his profession’l tastes. 
Must not the true scholar, then, by his life 
be constantly telling the world, as the Chris- 
tian is telling it, that there is a value in im- 
material things which is great enough to at- 
tract to itself the interests of men of bigh 
cultivation and intellect. He protests silent- 
ly against all inordinate valuings and cray- 
ings for wealth and for all political or so- 
cial ambitions. He ought to be a contented 
man; because he is in his chosen sphere—not 
contented, indeed, in the sense of knowing 
enough, but in that of having an even line 
of life, which he steadily and bappily fol- 
lows. He ought to be an independent man, 
for his habits of thought are formed in strict 
ac@ordance with the best use of his judgment 
and the highest rules of evidence. He must 
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be, therefore, an honest man; for his whole 
training leads in that direction. If calleq 
upon, for instance, to constitute or decide 
upon the text of an ancient author, he hog 
one rule for a profane writer and the same 
for the text of the Sacred Scripture—to judge 
according to the data furnished by manu. 
scripts, in the use of his best ability. 

We have said enough to show that, as far 
as the life of the genuine scholar can be 
known, it hasa highly moral influence. His 
students will learn to distinguish pretension, 
shallowness, and flippancy, on the one hand. 
and modesty, depth, and real learning, on 
the other. If, in a country where there are 
few of his kind, such a one appears, he raises 
the standard among the whole confraternity, 
who will thus feel what they owe to him 
and give him all deserved respect. In this 
land his life teaches a lesson which, if he 
gave no other lessons, would make him a 
center of happy influences. Ali honor to 
old Anaxagoras, not only because he was 
the first among Greek philosophers to assign 
a place to mind in the arrangemezvts of the 
universe, but because he gave his patrimony 
to his relatives, that he might have the less 
ease and the more time for his studies. But 
such unworldliness is only one of the traits 
of character with which the true scholar 
shines out of his retreat upon his fellow- 
men. How, then, can a country afford to 
diminish the number of such men by prac- 


tically undervaluing their services to man- 
kind? 
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FINE MANNERS AS FINE ART, 








BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 





UNTIL quite recently the inhabitents of the 
United States, as well by the savages of the Pa- 





He may be | 
tempted to indulge this love to the degree of | 


cific as by Europeans, have been divided into 
two distinct species—viz., Bostonians and 
Amcricans; the smaller variety obtaining tae 
| greater public consideration. This fact goes to 
| substantiate my position that the former is not 
| a true American type, but an offshoot of the 
)\ British, with such emendations as its inventive 
| genius could strike out for itself. Begotten of 
| such a sturdy stock, it couid not fail to develop 
| into a vital force in the New World, leaving a 
positive mark on whatever it touched. But its 
day is almost gone. The rapidly unfolding 
| genuine American genius of character and de- 
portinent is fast extinguishing the imported 
English species, by absorption into its own 
stronger organic form. Yet it would be un- 
just to the Boston ideal man, degenerate graft 
in some respects as he may be from the old 
oak of British snobbery—a being of weaker 
muscle and manners, a sort of washed- 
out Briton as regards the latter’s icy 
remorselessness of snubbing—not to cred- 
it him with certain favorable modifica- 
tions, inwrought by the New World. The 
pate of British humanity is like the paste of 
their strong crockery, made for hard use; 
while the Boston variety has more of the deli- 
cate qualities of the bled téndre of Sevres—a 
fragile, pretty, semi-transparent porcelain, 
whose fitting service is ornamentation for those 
exclusive coteries which may aspire to so costly 
aluxury. Itis of too frail a constitution to 
bear rude contact with things in general. 
Hence, like egy-shell china, it must be care- 
fully guarded from whatever might crack it; 
and, to do the Boston ideal man justice, he is 
so conscious of this necessity that he docs sur- 
round himself with an impenetrable atmosphere 
of self-esteem, which is proof agaiost the deface- 
ments of the barbarous world outside him. 
Not that he can be said to have much to fear 
from it; for he exists in virtue of the sponta- 
neous acquiescence of the crowd of his fellow- 
citizens, and is bountifully sustained by an 
unqualified popwar admiration and the 
general craving for its distinctive symbols 
and traits. Chiefly these consist of a 
house in one of the noble streets, lux- 
uriously furnished with what is supposed 
to indicate thorough culture and profound esti- 
mate of one’s own self and position, and fear 
of defacing contact with the neighbor who is a 
pace behind in the race of fashionable distine- 
tion. The average Bostonian still pins his faith 
to the coxservative force of a downright, hearty 
practice of snubbing, after the fashion of En- 
glishmen. Proud of his upper classes, he very 
gingerly scrutinizes their social claims himself, 
and resents it in another. His ideal man is so 


| 





mild a copy of its foreign prototype, so little 
removed from his own possibilities and aspira- 
tions, and withal so harmless in bis perfected 
being, that he readily overlooks any of those 
petty breeches of good manners which will 
break out “2 the best regulated families. 





Besides, Boston is formed of social layers, 
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like the coats of ean onion, which shield one 
another, ring within ring, until an ultimate 
holy of holies is reached, where the elect sit in 
mutual admiration and enjoyment of the con- 
eentrated fragrance, graciously accepting the 
homage paid them and devising fresh snubs for 
any too familiar approach. This cerulean cen- 
ter is an ever-agitating mystery to the incipient 
aristocrats, like the corresponding position 
in the system of the universe to devout 
astronomers. But its denizens are as ignorant 
of the outer-rinds of their onion as the common 
man is of the people of Venus. B street would 
be aghast at knowing C Square. True, this 
caution to preserve the purity of the particular 
coterie interferes with general sociality and 
progress; but our ideal man does not create 
himself for that. Until the elect have satisfac- 
torily replied to their own questions—‘t Who is 
he?’ * What is he?’ ‘“*Who was his father?” 
“What is his occupation ?”? and, most impor- 
tant of all, *‘ What strect does he live in?”— 
these descendants of plain tradespeople quake 
in their inmost garments lest they might in- 
advertently be misled into abasing their ‘‘ set.’’ 
Singular enough is the forgetfulness of the aris- 
tocratic memory as to its own beginnings, in its 
zealous regard for the whiteness of a neighbor’s 
descent! This praiscworthy, disinterested scru- 
pulousness especially marks the Boston com- 
prehension of noblesse oblige. ‘There are no chiefs 
of general society here, because there is no 
society in an enlarged sense to lead. Each 
coterie suffices unto itself for all social and in- 
tellectual needs. The wide world around it is 
a darksome blank. Indeed, the super-elect dis- 
dain even to lead. Exhaustiug their faculties 
in self-contemplation, they move, breathe, and 
have their being in the nirvana of their own 
perfections. Who shall assent that this is not 
the happiest solution to existence! 

It may be invidious to criticise the manners 
of any exceptional class, living introspectively 
in a world of its own. Unsympathetic outsiders 
might be tempted to smile at the simplicity of 
a codfish which imagines itself a salmon. This 
would bea mistake. Ifa codfish can acquire 
the color and action of a salmon, in what lies 
the difference? Our ideal man of Boston does 
partially succeed. His coloring resembles the 
hues of the nobler fishes, but its movement is 
wanting. Now, where one point is sained and 
the other be omitted, may it not be intentional? 
In a few generations the inherited British taint 
might be effaced, if there were no transcendental 
impediment in the way. ‘This backwater flows 
from the exhaustless fountain of self-absorp- 
tion. Thg indulgence in nirvana, even on its 
Boston basis of final repose in a strong balance 
at the bank, is not conducive to consideration 
of others. For its essence is consideration 
of sclf, as the impersonification of perfect 
humanity, luxuriating in its heaven of 
material delights. One of the chief objects 
of this ever-watchful contemplation is to pre- 
serve each individual communicant in an uncon- 
taminated condition, bodily and mentally. 
Hence the omission in manners of much that 
the rest of mankind regards as part of the 
etiquette of gentlemen and ladies; and, fur- 
ther, the doing of what offends them. By the 
code of nirvana no strangers who(whether by 
invitation or not) find themselves in the com- 
peny of any of its professors should ever ex- 
pect other than an entire obliviousness of their 
presence, seasoned by a deportment to make 
them, according to their state of mind, humbly 
or indignantly conscious of their being “not of 
our set.”?> But they should not infer, if in hand- 
shaking less then the usual complement of fin- 
gers be extended, that it is prompted by other 
feeling than a momentary forgetfulness on the 
part of the ecstatic brain to communicate mo- 
tion to all alike, because it cannot spare enough 
force of willfrom its paramount duty of self- 
admiratiop. If, on being temporarily admitted 
into the sanctuary of nirvana, any guest should 
so far forget what is due the host as to 
politely respond, while in his or her pres- 
ence, to the salute of an _ ontside ac- 
quaintanee, or comply, without regard to 
their idiosyneracies of mind, with the rules 
that obtain in the polite world at large, let him 
not be astonished if he should be reproachfully 
reminded that nisvana has its own graduated 
scales of recognitions and salutations, varying 
from astony stare of blank oblivion, a super- 
cilious uprising of the eyebrow, or a little jerk 
of the head, to a gracefully arched spine, the 
profoundest sinking of the body, and liveliest 
excitement of eyes, according to the social 
proximity of the individual to ‘‘ourset.” If 
royalty only knew what is good for itself, it 
would go “to school to the Boston profess- 
ors of nirvana, to acquire a truly regal 
deportment. But nobility in Europe is simple 
enough to fancy that it should never be 
outdone in politeness by any one; that a 
bow is a note at sight; a call one of three 
days’ grace ; a courteous service something to 
be acknowledged in kind; in fine, that all hu- 
man beings have social rights which it is be- 
coming to it to respect, and that their very 
degree presupposes fine manners. Nirvana 
scorns these as vanities. A winsome beauty of 





deportment—easy, cordial, and natural, knowing 
how far quictly to go and when gracefully to 
stop—that fine art which is the accompaniment 
of an accomplished subduing of self, is hateful 
heresy to it. Dol exaggerate? A was pre- 
sented to B,a local celebrity of considerable 
fussiness of temperament and strength of 
opinion, first of herself and then of Boston. De- 
siring to start a pleasant topic, A, alluding to 
B’s recent trip to Italy, and referring to a most 
genial and intelligent lady, observed: ‘* While in 
F, you called, I believe, on Mrs. X, a well- 
known resident.’? Be it understood that it is 
the foreign etiquette for the last visitor to call 
first. What was A’s amusement, therefore, to 
hear B exclaim, with marked acerbity of voice : 
“ Mrs. X called on ME!’ and, having delivered 
herself heroically of her snub, see her majesti- 
cally flaunt out of the room. 

Hon. English Snob invites a gentleman of cul- 
ture, then on a visit to Boston, to his house to 
get from him some desired information, treats 
him while under his roof with distinguished 
consideration, and next day cuts him dead 
in the street. He had done with him un- 
tila new want should arise. A prince of the 
royal blood could not be thus rude. One is too 
timidly haughty to be polite; the other too po- 
litely proud to be rude. Ihave known a Bos- 
ton grand dame who, fancying that a young lady 
was standing too near her in a shop, pushed 
her away with such violence that she came 
nigh falling. Straws show the way the current 
sets. Enough! Whether nirvana, on the whole, 
isa wholesome feature of Boston aristocratic 
life, or not, its manners are so phenomenal to 
the rest of mankind as to form a special type, 
which needs be noticed in its relation to the 
whole country. 

FLorENCE, ITaty, September. 








Srience, 


THaT quartz is deposited in Nature from. 
aqueous solutions is evident from all the facts 
known with regard to its occurrence in veins 
or cavities, filling fossil shells, lining the walls 
of fissures, and making up the gangue of vari- 
ous ores, which can only be generated by 
aqueous processes. The precise conditions un- 
der which crystalline quartz is thus generated 
are, however, not well uaderstood. That they 
must have been widespread and operating at 
the surface of the earth is to be iuferred from 
the fact that great beds of sandstone are alto- 
gether made up of crystals which, from the 
sharpness of their angles, have evidently been 
formed in situ. The late M. de Lenarmont, to 
whom we owe 80 many important observations 
on the aqueous formation of various crystal- 
line mineral species, attempted the crystalliza- 
tion of dissolved silica in sealed tubes heated to 
200 or 300 centigrades, and obtained what he 
regarded as crystals of quartz. Maschke, how- 
ever, who has for years been occupied with 
studies of the soluble form of silica, has lately 
repeated the experiments of de Lenarmont, and 
asserts that the crystalline matter thus ob- 
tained is in part bydrated silicic acid and in 
part tridymite, an anhydrous crystalline form 








of silicic acid, isomeric, to use a chemist’s term, _ 
with quartz, but differing from it in specific 
gravity and crystalline form, avd sometimes 
met with in Nature. Le concludes, as the re- 
sult of his researches, that the problem of the 
artificial production of crystalline quartz in 
aqueous solutions at ordinary or slightly ele- 
vated temperatures is not yet solved. We 








cannot, however, doubt that the conditions 
will be discovered, and that the process by 
which Nature forms our rock-crystals and ame- 
thysts will one day be imitated in our labora- 
tories, and shown to be one which does not re- 
quire an elevated temperature, Tic researches 
of Darbrée, resulting in the gencration of quartz, 
showed the formation of quartz in alkaline solu- 
tion at temperatures near the melting point of 
lead. 


....The analogies between the masses of 





earthy and metallic substances which, falling 
from our atmosphere, take the name of zrolites, 
and various terrestrial rocks have not escaped 
the attention of lithologists. These extra-ter- 
restial ro@ks, to which Secchi gives the more 
happy designation of uranolites, are generally, 
but not always, crystalline. Some of them are 
earthy, resembling fragments of ordinary sedi- 
mentary rocks, and even are impregnated with 
carbon, hydrocarbonaceous matters, and soluble 
salts, like some of our more recent terrestrial 
formations. So noticeable is this that Sterry 
Hunt some years since, in one of the reports of 
the Smithsonian Institution, suggested that we 
may one day find in these uranolites'some traces 
of plant or animal, which may tell us of the 
botany and zoalogy of worlds beyond our own. 
We cannot doubt that these, like terrestrial hy- 
drocarbonaceous bodies, have had an organic or- 
igin. By far the greater part of these celestial 
masses, however, consist of crystalline rocks, 
which resemble-those of our unstratified or erup- 
tive formations, and are composed for the most 
part of the same mineral species as these. Stanis- 





laus Meunier, a French lithologist, to whom we 
owe many curious and important observations 
on uranolites, has pointed out that in many 
cases they are intersected by veins—that is to 
say, a fissure in a mass of one kind is occupied 
by a very different substance. This phenomenon, 
which is analogous to the frequently occur- 


| ring one of granite veius penetrating gneiss or 


slate or trappean veins intersecting other trap- 
pean or granitic rocks shows that these bodies 
come from a region where geological conditions 
not unlike those of our planet have prevailed. 


....In an article on binocular vision in the 
Anurican Journal of Science Prof. Leconte re- 
fers to his previous remark that “instinct is 
nothing but inherited experience.” He adds 
that precisely the same remark applies to the 
law of corresponding points as seen by the eye: 
_ “It is acquired by the experience of success- 
lye generations transmitted by the law of in- 
heritance and wade more perfect by individual 
experience. The inherited experience is greater 
in the lower animals ; the individual experience is 

eater in man. Binocular single vision is, there- 

ore, toa large extent instinctive in even man, 
and much more so in loweranimals. Doubtless 
this is equivalent to saying that there is some 
structural arrangement in the nervous centers 
which determines single vision by ccrrespond- 
ing points; but whether there is auy such fu- 
sion of corresponding fibers as supposed by 
Miiller, or any such reflection of illusive images 
from eye to eye as supposed by M. Pictet, can 
never be determined by except anatomical inves- 
tigation, and, even if so determined in the affirma- 
tive, could not possibly show itself in any visual 
phenomenon, since by supposition every such 
illusive image must be absolutely identical 
with and absolutely inseparable from a real 
image seen by the other eye.” 

Thus the doctrine of evolution is applied in a 
new direction. In Germany one of the strong- 
est advocates of evolution is Prof. Virchow, one 
of the most popular lecturers and influential 
scientists of Germany. Ina recent address the 
main part of his discourse was the part that 
science would have to play in the new national 
life of Germany. Their work, he holds, is to 
introduce into the popular life of the nation the 
great and all-pervading idea of evolution. 


....Coal has been found in Nevada in beds of 
lower Eocene age, determined to belong to the 
Green River epoch. It is bituminous and in 
thin strata. Masses of the laminated shales re- 
semble the Braun Kohle of Bonn, Prussia; and 
they contain fossils disposed in the same way. 
These consist of multitudes of leaves mostly of 
dicotyledinous plants; of molluscs, insects, 
and fishes ; the last two often in a fine state of 
preservation. The molluscs present forms sim- 
ilar to Planorbis, Viriparus, etc. The insects 
are mostly diptera, and some of them are Ne- 
matocera. The fishes are fresh-water forms, of 
which, perbaps, four species were procured. 
Professor Cope finds them to present both spe- 
cies and genera new to science. One of these 
(Amyzon Copei) is of interest as furnishing the 
first evidence of the appearance of the Catas- 
tornid type, now so extended in North Amer- 
ica; the other ( Zrichophanes) is aliied to a genus 
which has been discovered in the Eocene shales 
of Green River. Near to these shales, but ap- 
parently occupying a higher horizon, extensive 
beds of a highly silicious amorphous rock ap- 
pear. On one of the rather elevated valleys are 
found abundant remains of the trunks of ancient 
forest trees, completely silicified. Many of the 
trunks must have measured five feet in diam- 
cter and displayed the concentric lamin of the 
dicotyledinous type. They were variously al- 
tered, some becoming chalcedony and others 
opal, portions being black, red, yellow, purple, 
or white of great purity. The connection be- 
tween these silicious strata and the silicified 
wood seems apparent. The silica held in solu- 
tionin sufficient quantities to be deposited in 

strata of from 20 to 40 feet in thickness would 
suffice to impregnate submerged forests, 


....The influence of forests on the climate of 
acountry is receiving much attention. The 
cleariog off mountain tops causes sudden 
freshets, as we have scen illustrated in a remark- 
able manner in the White Mountains. Ifa 
stream springs from a dense forest, a great deal 
ofice, snow, and water are retained by the 
layer of mold, and moss, etc., acting like a 
sponge; and, consequently, the wateris drained 
off gently and with much less danger. From 
the same cause fearful inundations of the 
Rhone, in France, annually occur. Asa writer 
in the Journal of Applied Science says: 


“A mountain range, a wall, a forest protects 
us against the winds and we have no business 
to undervalue this protecting power of the for- 
ests, for it favors the growing up of young 
plantations, keeps the neighboring agriculture 
in good condition, stops the progress of sand, 
keeps swamp fevers and ague away, and 
counteracts the drying effects of some win‘s, 
besides affording cooling shade. From Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, Germany, Turkey, and 
South America, as well as our own country, 
forests have disappeared, while fuel becomes 
scarcer each year; and, hence, the re-establish- 
ment of forests becomes a question of great im- 

ortance. : 

“Egypt, well known for its dry climate after 
the destruction of its forests, olive and other 
plantations, had about six em days every year 
on an average; but so many millions of useful 
trees have again been planted there are now 
about twenty-four rainy days per year recorded. 


There is a man who deserves the greatest 
esteem from all civilized natious—Napoleon 
TiId; who, with all his faults, has given the 
world an example which, at least, in France, 
will render his name forever immortal. Con- 
vinced of the great benefit the barren .and 
swampy districts would derive if planted with 
trees, by his command many millions have 
been planted in vast districts of the 
country. By bis command thousands of 
acres of the desert. in Algiers -have been 
transformed into forests, with trees suitable to 
the climate, and with surprising results, B 

their rapid growth a great change of the cii- 
mate is observable, and twice more rainand dew 
has fallen in the neighborhood of the young 
forests than before, “By his command, more 
than sixteen geographical square miles of the 
swampy and unhealthy country along the coast 
of the Bay of Biscay, in the Department of the 
Laudes, where swanip fever was prevalent, have 
been planted with millions of trees, especially 
the cork-oak and swamp-pine, with surprisingly 
beneficial results. Not only have these trees 
drained the land, but they have changed it into 
a healthy country with fine forests. In Japan 
alaw exists that whoever cuts down a tree is 
obliged to plant another instead. In Biscay 
every proprietor plants two for one which he 
cuts down, and the law compelling this is 
severely executed.”’ 


..--Dr. Robert Brown, in a recent article on 
the “Interior of Greenland,” published in 
Petermann’s Journat of Geography, says that the 
interior is one huge mer de glace, cr sea of ice, 
of which the outlet and overflow aré the com- 
paratively small glaciers on the coast, though 
gigantic when compared with the glaciers of the 
Alps. The outskirting land is,so far as we 
know, merely a circlet of islands of greater or 
less extent. Thcre are, in all probability, no 
mountains in tie interior; only a high plateau, 
from which the unbroken ice is shed on either 
side to the east and west, the greater slope 
being toward the west. No mountains have 
been seen in the interior, the prospect being 
generally bounded by a dim, icy horizon. Dr. 
Brown, adds Mature, considers Greenland sus- 
ceptible of being crossed from side to side with 
dog or other sledges, provided the party start 
under experienced guides and sufficiently early 
in the year. 








Missions. 





Tne great Missionary Conference now in 
session in India, which opencd in Allahabad, on 
Thursday, the 26th of December, isa meeting 
of missionaries from all parts of India and of 
all Protestant denominations there represented, 
to consider fully missionary operations, past 





and present, and to consult for the promotion 
of Christian unity. This conference is to con- 
tinue at least through part of the Week of 
Prayer, and the union of all Evangelical Chris- 
tians in India will be made a special subject of 
prayer. The Presbyterian Synod in North 
India appeals to all Christians to set apart the 
first day of the aproaching Week of Prayer to 
pray for the reunion of all Christ’s Church. It 
was in 1859 that members of this same Lodiana 
Mission in North India first sent out the inyita- 
tion to Christians the world around to unite in 
a week of prayer; and the hearty response made 
to that appeal from year to year, now for 








thirteen years, has encouraged them in this 
fresh call upon ‘‘all Christians throughout the 
world to unite on the first day of the Week of 
Prayer, from year to year, in besecching the 
Lord for the speedy manifestation of the union 
of God’s people for which Christ prayed.” 
This catl comes with especial force from a 
foreign land where during the past year tuere 
have been 551 men laboring as foreign mission- 
aries, the representatives of 27 different Protest- 
ant socicties—British, American, and German; 
in al], men and women, 868 missionaries, labor- 
ing in nearly 3,000 stations and outstations 
and teaching in 23 languages. Under such cir- 
cumstances the temptation to separations and 
divisions must often be overwhelming, though 
it is a noteworthy fact that forcign missionaries 
seldom disagree so lightly as do the ministers of 
Christ’s Church at home. That India may be 
blessed through its grand Missionary Confer- 
ence, and that the character of native converts 
may be strengthened and elevated, so that the 
mass of secular people in India may recognize 
what now they are slow to acknowledge—a 

change for the better in Christian converts; 

that foreign teachers may practically, as well as 

theoretically, see in the native Christian a 

brother in Christ and in the heathen a brother 

for whom Christ died, but none the less a 

brother because unconverted; and that ail may 

be one in him, whether at home or abroad, Ict 

the Church Universal pray. 


....The American Board reports that the 
past year has not been marked by any especial 
revivals in its missions, though 919 members 
have been added by profession to its churckes. 
Within the year fourteen ordained missionaries, 
one pbysician not ordained, and fourteen 
women have left the United States as new labor- 
ers, including seven for Turkey, one for India, 
six for China, three for Japan, one for Spain, 
six for Austria, and three for Mexico. Eight 
have returned to their old fields; while twenty- 
five have been constrained to return home, of 
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out the new fissions in nominally Christian 
lands, the number of missionaries at work has 
not been increased or diminished. Of the more 
important missions, that in Western Turkey re- 
ports 23ehurches, 983 members, of whom 93 
wete received by profession during the year. 
Central Turkey has 23 churches, 1,868 members, 
15 native pastors, and 7,746 registered Protest- 
ants, Eastern Turkey has 28 churches, 23 pas- 
tors, 1,181 members, of whom 107 were added 
by profession during the year, 6,686 regis- 
tered Protestants, and over 3,000 scholars 
under instruction. The Madura Mission has 27 
churches and 1,485 members, of whom 117 were 
added by profession during the year. There are 
in 21116 missions, 77 stations, 445 outstations, 
121 ordained missionaries, 12 physicians and 
other male laborers not ordained, 175 female 
assistants, 95 native pastors, 242 native preachers 
and catechists, 419 school-teachers, 173 churches 
9,019 churchmembers (so far as reported), of 
whom 919 were added during the year, 15,480 
pupils in common schools and 1,642 adults under 
instruction. 


.... The late Exposition of Lyons gave an ex- 
excellent opportunity for tract and Bible dis- 
tributors to spread publications from societies 
for the promotion of Christian knowledge. 
Evangelists took occasion to labor with exhib- 
itors or their agents from all parts of the country, 
and to distribute books that will be wildly 
scattered. They also followed up their work 
among the multitude of people collected in the 
city in the way of prayer-meetings and visits. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association in that 
city during the past year, together with young 
women associated for Christian labor, has ex- 
perimented for the first time in the way of Sun- 
day-schools for negleeted children, and has es- 
tablished eight ccoles populaires, containing sey- 
eral hundred children, who are taught for an 
hour reading, writing, and arithmetic; while 
the second hour is spent in hymn singing and 
Bible study. Free use of the large lecture-ball 
of the museum was given the evangelists by the 
raeyor for a lecture on ‘‘ People’s Schools,’ and 
a large increase of the number of children in the 
schools the next Sunday showed that the lecture 
had not been thrown away upon the parents, 


...-Prior to Dr. Hepburn’s leaving Japan for 
& round-the-world trip and a visit home—before 
beginning what ali lovers of Japan hope may 
be two er three more decades of work for God 
and the natives of Japan—he offered through 
Minister De Long as a present to the Mikado a 
cupy of his revised Japanese-English and 
English-Japanese Dictionary and a handsomely- 
bound copy of the Holy Bible. The gift was 
received and an acknowledgment made in an 
autograph letter from the Mikado. Witbout 
doubi there is significance and a good omen in 
this, for it was unhappily known that hereto- 
fore such a gift could not be accepted; but now, 
thanks for the better days of Japan, the gift 
was accepted in imperial style. We should not 
forzet to mention that Mr. De Long used all his 
address in prevailing upon Dr. Hepburn to have 
the presentation made with due ceremony, 
without which the Japanese see no significance 
in the mere act of presenting a gift. Dr. Hep- 
burn, after resting a few months in the United 
States, will return to Japan to bring the re- 
sources of his scholarship to bear in the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures and other books of first 
importance into vernacular Japanese. 


-»»-The Mission of the United Brethren in 
Dutch Guiana has been unusually prosperous 
the past year. Their congregation in Paramaribo 
numbers more than 3,000 members. The boys’ 
school is attended by more than 300 pupils, that 
of the girls by a still greater number, while 
12 young men are fitting themselves for teach- 
ing in the normal school, which has been re- 
moved from Beekhuizen to town. Other 
schools in smaller towns, such as Hereendyk 
and Leliendal, have more than 100 scholars 
each, and new schools have been established 
upon distant estates visited by the Brethren. 
Forty-nine estates near Charlottenburg are 
pr and visiting stations for the mission- 
aries, those who have visited the Bush 
Country along the Surinam River report consid- 
erable in the various stations visited, 
in the new siation Bergendal, as well as in the 
congregation gathered at Maripastoon, on the 
Saramacca. e missionaries complain, how- 
ever, that the Chinese laborers introduced into 
the eolony generally prove inaccessible to them, 
and also injure the negroes with whom they 

\ come in contact, by their example. 


-.¥.A fresh examination by one of our corre- 
spondents shows that the old proclamations 
against Christianity in Japan have by no means 
all been taken down. In fact, they are to be 
found all over the Empire, although they have 
been removed from all the former places in 
Fukuwi, andin one or two other provinces, and 
temporarily in the province of Suruga. We 
believe, however, that all persecution has been 


abardoned, and from this opini 
= ~ pinion few in Japan 


--+-Bishop Willis, who has recently gone out 
to Honolulu from England, as the successor to 
Bishop Staley, writes, under date of July 29th, 
1872, to an English journal: “It is too sad to 
think of the low ebb to which our church has 
sunk here.” He makes an urgent plea for En- 
glish funds, as necessary to the revival of what 
he might not improperly term “the lost cause.” 








THE ASSYRIAN FLOOD. 


Tue lecture of Mr. George Smith on the 
Assyrian account of the flood lately discovered 
by him in the British Museum is very fully re- 
ported in the London papers. It belongs toa 
series of twelve mythological tablets in the 
library of Assurbanipal, 660 B. C., and is a 
translation into the Assyrian from the ancient 
Accad language of the original Babylonians. 
The Assyrian borrowed from the aboriginal 
people whom they had conquered their system 
of writing, their literature and mythology, very 
much as the Latins borrowed from the Etrus- 
cans. The original, which was from Erech, 
Gen. x, 10, could not be later than the seven- 
teenth century before Christ, or the time of 
Joseph. The tablet gives the history of the 
flood as told by Sisit, the Xisuthrus, of Berosus, 
and who corresponds to the Noah of Scripture. 
This Sisit, as a reward for his virtue, had, soon 
after the flood, been rendered immortal without 
death. Izdubar, who is himself a mythological 
king of Erech, and who bad won the love of 
the goddess Ishtar (Esther), fellinto some great 
illness, and resolved to consult Sisit, how he 
might also escape death. After long wander- 
ings iu search of Sisit, he falls in with a mariner 
named Urhamsi (Orchamus ?) who helps him fit 
out avesscl, in which they sail for a month and 
fifteen days, till they reach a region near 
the mouth of the Euphrates, where Sisit 
is supposed to dwell. They were unable to 
cross the stream which separates the immortal 
from the mortal, but talked with Sisit across 
it. Their conversation seems to open on the dan- 
ger and universality of death, in which Sisit 
says that ‘‘the goddess Mamitu, who presides 
ov er the fates of men, has appointed them their 
destiny, and has fixed the limit of life and 
death; but the day of death if not known.” 
This brings us to the end of the tenth tablet. 
The eleventh tablet opens with the request of 
Izdubar that Sisit would tell him how he be- 
came immortal. We give the reply of Sisit 
into as connected a form as possible. The read- 
er will remember that there are occasional 
words whose translation is uncertain, and that 
there are some unfortunate breaks in the tab- 
let. Sisit says: 

“The city Surrippak, which thou hast es- 
tablished, was ancient, and the gods dwelt 
within it. The great gods Anu, Bel, Ninip 
{and others resolved to create] a temprst 
est, and revealed their intention iu the midst of 
the city. Hea(god of the waters)] hearing 

eir counsel spake thus unto me: ‘Let Surrip- 
akite, son of Ubaratutu, make thee a great ship, 
for I will destroy the sinners and all that hath 
life. Thou shalt cause to go into it of all that 
hath the seed of life to preserve it. The ship 
which thou shalt make sball be [num- 








ber unfortunately broken off] cubi' in 
length, and [number just under the other 
also broken off] cubits in breadth and hight. 
Into the deep thou shalt launch it. I under- 
stood and said to Hea, my lord: ‘Hea, my lord, 
what thou commandest me I will perform; it 
shall be done.’ [Here follow some further 
directions of Hea and an absent passage which 
describes a part of the building of the ships. ] 
Its planks admitted the waters within it. I saw 
the breaks and holes. I poured three measures 
of bitumen over the outside, and three meas- 
ures of bitumen I poured over the inside. . . . 
They made an altar which I enclosed. With 
Pagiru, the pilot, I slaughtered oxen and offered 
them in that day on the altar. Also grapes 
[whose juice ran over it] like the waters of a 
river. . . . I gathered all I possessed of 
silver, of gold, and of the seed of life, and put 
itinto the ship. LIalso embarked therein all 
my men servants aud women servants. The 
beasts and animals of the field, and the sons of 
the army all of them I made to embark. 
“Shamas made a flood, and spake in the 
night: ‘I will cause it to rain violently from 
Heaven. Enter into the ship and shut thy 
door.’ He rained a flood, and he spake in the 
night, saying: ‘I will cause it to rain violently 
from Heaven.’ In the day that I celebrated bis 
festival, the day which he had appointed, 
I entered into the ship and shut my 
door. For the guidance of the ship I gave 
the structure into the hands of the pilot, Buzur- 
sadirabi.; In the, morning the raging of the 
storm arose, extending from the horizon of 
heaven. Vul thundered in the midst of it, and 
Nebo and Saru went in front. The throne 
bearers went Over mountains and plains. Ner- 
gal, the destroyer, overturned; Ninip went in 
front and cast down; the spirits carried destrue- 
tion; in their giory they swept the earth. The 
flood of Vul reached to Heaven; the bright 
earth was turned to a waste. It swept the face 
of the earth. It destroyed all life from the face 
of the earth. The strong tempest over the 
people reached to heaven. Brother saw not his 
brother. It did not spare the people. In 
heaven the gods feared the tempest and sought 
refuge; they ascended to the heaven of Anu [tie 
first god of the first Assyrian trinity]. The gods 
couched in terror, like dogs with their tails be- 
tween theirlegs. Ishtar spake; the great god- 
dess uttered her speech. ‘ The world bas turned 
to sin, and thus I, in the presence of the gods, 
prophesied evil. All my people were devoted 
to evil, and I said I have produced man, and he 
shall not fill the earth as the progeny of the 
fishes fill the sea.’ The gods were weeping with 
her, the gods seated in seats in lamentation, 
with their lips covered for the coming evil. 
‘* Six days and nights passed, overwhelming all 
things with wind, tempest and storm. On the 





seventh the storm was calmed, and the tempest, 
which had destroyed like an carthquake, was 
quieted. The sea he caused to dry, and the 
wind and tempest ended. I was carried through 
the sea, The corpses of the evil-doers, and of 





and over my refuge came peace. I was carried 
over the sea at the boundary of the sea. For 
twelve measures it ascended overthe land. The 
ship went to the country of Nizir. The moun- 
tains of Nizir stopped the ship, and it could not 
pass overthem. Forsix days the mountains 
of Nizir did the same. On the seventh day, 
I sent forth a dove. The dove went, and 
searched, and found no resting place, and re- 
turned. I sent forth a swallow, and it went, 
and searched, and found no resting-plaee, and re- 
turned. I sent forth a raven, and it left. The 
raven went, and it saw the corpses on the water 
and it did eat; it swam and wandered away, and 
did not return. Isent the animals forth to the 
four winds. I poured outa libation. I built an 
altar on the peak of the mountain. I cut seven 
herbs, at the bottom of them I placed reeds, 
pines, and simgar. The gods collected at its 
burning; the.gods collected at its sweet burn- 
ing; the gods gathered over the sacrifice. 

‘* When the glory of these gods shone on me 
I could not endure. In those days I prayed that 
I might not endure forever. ‘May the gods 
come to my altar. But may Bel not come to 
my altar, for he did not consider and made a 
tempest, and my people he consigned to the 
deep.’ Bel also in his course saw the ship, and 
Bel went filled with angerto the gods and 
spirits: ‘Let not any one come out alive; let 
not aman be saved from the deep.’ Ninip [the 
Assyrian Hercules] opened his mouth and 
spake, and said to the warrior Bel: ‘ Who then 
shall be saved ?* Hea understood the word, and 
Hea knew all things. Hea opened his mouth 
and spake and said to the warrior Bel: ‘Thou 
prince of the gods, warrior, when thou wast 
angry thou madest atempest. The doer of sin 
did his sin, the doer of evil did his evil, May 
the exalted not be broken, may the captive not 
be delivered; instead of thee making a tem- 
pest, may lions increase and men be reduced; 
instead of thee making a Lempert, may leopards 
increase and men be reduced; instead of thee 
making a tempest, may a famine happen and 
the country.be destroyed ; instead of thee mak- 
ing a tempest, may pestilence increase and men 
be destroyed.’ I did not peer into the wisdom 
ofthe gods. ... 

“When his‘ judgment was accomplished Bel 
went up into the midst of the ship. He took 
my hand and brought me out. He brought me 
out, and had my wife brought to my side. He 
established in a covenant, and took the people 
in the presence of Sisit and the people. When 
Sisit and his wife and his people were carried 
away to be like the gods, then dwelt Sisit in a 
remote place near the mouth of the rivers. 
They took me, and in a remote place near the 
mouth of the rivers they seated me.” 


Though the translationis evidently imperfect, 
it will be found of very great interest for com- 
parison with the Mosaic account of the Noach- 
ian Deluge. 

ee re 


Lebbles. 


Jones and his wife were always quarrel- 
ing about their comparative talent for keeping 
afire. She insisted that just so surely as he at- 
tempted to rearrange the sticks with the tongs 
he put the fire out. One night the church-bell 
sounded an alarm, and Jones sprang for his 
fire-bucket, eager to rush to the conflagration. 
‘*Mr. Jones,”’ cried his wife, as he reached the 
door, ‘Mr. Jones, take the tongs.” 


...“*Youare the dullest boy I ever saw,” 
crossly exclaimed a bald-headed old uncle to his 
nephew. ‘Well, uncle,” replied the youth, 
with a glance at the old gentleman’s bald head, 
‘* you can’t expect me to understand things as 
quickly as you do, because you don’t have the 
trouble of ‘getting ’em through your hair,’ 





....A young man in a neighboring city, a 
great lover of skating, but exceedingly awkward 
at the business, is getting a model skating suit 
made for the approaching skating scason. The 
pantaloons are to be provided with springs and 
upholstered. He says he does not want to 
break the ice up and spoil other people’s fun. 


....!* Mary, my dear,” said a doting husband 
to the lady that owned him, “‘if everI turn 
Mormon and marry another belpmate she shall 
be a Mary, too, for your own dear sake!’”” “ Be 
content with one Mary, my duck,’ said the 
loving wife. ‘‘ In my opinion another would be 
a super-new-mary.” 


...-Punch illustrates the odiousness of com- 
parisons: Mrs. G.—‘‘I really must give cook 
warning, Charles. She does use such very bad 
words!”? Mr. G.—‘‘Really, dear! What sort 
of words are they?”? Mrs. G.—‘* O—well 
the same as you use!” 





s 


...‘* Lwant to know,” said a creditor, fierce), , 
‘““when you are going to pay me what you owe 
me?’? ‘When I’m going to pay? Why, you're 
a pretty fellow! Do you take me for a 
prophet ?”” 

...-Owing to the scarcity of vegetables and 
the plenty of diamonds in Arizona, the miners 
are now swapping with the farmers even karat 
for carrot. 

....An exchange announces, on the death of 
a lady, that she ‘lived fifty years with her hus- 
band and died in confident hope of a better 
life.” 

....Miss Amy R—, of Iowa, weighs 352 
pounds. Noman will marry her for fear of big 
Amy. 


...-1t is a queer woman who asks no ques- 
tions ; but the woman who does is the querist. 











SETTLEMENTS, 


Adams, J. C., Jr., Univ., of Lowell, ord, 
Dec. 19th, at Newtonville, Mass. 

Alden, Mr., Presb., of Cooperstown, N. Y. 

— J. T., D.D., Presb., of Scheneetady,, 


Bradshaw, John, Cong,, inst., in Clintom 
street church, Chicago. 

Cooper, H., Presb., inst., Dec. 3rd, at Rich 

and Leesburg, Pa. 

Cutter, William H., Cong., of Hopkinton, 
N. H., inst., Dec. 17th, at Assonet, N. H. 

a Joshua, Bapt., inst., in North church,, 

ewark, N. J. 

Decker, Muning F., Bapt, of Pottsville, 
Pa. Iii health. 

Gibson, R. P., Presb., iust., Nov. 2lst, at 
Silver Spring, Pa. 

or, W. H., United Presb., of Cedar- 
ville, O. 

Harris, J. H., Bapt., ord., Dec. 18th, at 
Factoryville, Pa. 

Holmes, Theodore J., Cong., of East Hart- 
ford, Ct., inst., Dec. 18th, in Lee-avenue 
church, Brooklyn. 

Kuntington, Henry 8., Cong., at Warren, 
N. H., inst., Dec. 12th, in First church, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Jenkins, J. D., Presb., inst., Dec. 6th, at 
Macon, mn. 

McCampbell, G. M., Presb., inst., Dec. 
ae in Spring-street church, New York 

Ye 
CALLS. 

Allen, George P., Epis., of Philadelphia, to 
Woburn, Mass. 

Ambler, John, Epis., to St. John’s church, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Anderson, H. M., Southern Presb., of 
Tennessee, to Mekemie church, Drummond- 
town, Va. 

Breck, Charles, D. D., Epis., of Cleveland, 
O., to Wellsboro’, Pa. 

Brooke, Pembleton, Epis., of Goodson, Va., 
to Botetourt, Va. 

Caton, Irwin L., Presb., of Georgetown, O., 
to Delhi, O. 

Chambers, J., Bapt., of Greensburg, Ind., 
to Circleville, O. 

Converse, George S., Epis., of Roxbury, 
Mass., to Christ church, Reading, Pa. 

Dickinson, Mr., Bapt., of Sterling, Conn., 
to Saybrook, Conn. 

Drew, 8. F., Cong., of Cabot, Vt., to Albert 
Lee Mission. 

Eastman, E. P., Covg., of North Conway, 
N. Y., to Bridgeton, Me. Accepts. 

Emery, J. C., Bapt., to Second church, Hay- 
erhill, Mass. 

Filmore, I. D., D. D., Presb., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to Clarkson, N. Y. 

Fish, Edward P., Presb., to Du Quoin, Il. 

Forrest, Douglas, Epis., to 8t. Paul’s church, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Gates, M. A., Cong., of Salem, to Warner, 


Fueller, Mr., Presb., of Missouri, to Oxford, 


Gibson, James D., Epis., to Greeuville, Ala. 

Gould, Mark, Cong., of Chichester, N. H., to 
Nelson, N. H. 

Maley, J. W., Cong., of Andover, Mass., to 
Dudley, Mass. 

Mali, 8. R., D. D., Cong., to Granby, Vt. 

Morehouse, IH. L., . of East Saginaw, 
Mich., to Rochester, N. Y. 

Nelson, A. J., Bapt., of Alma, Me., to East 
Auburn, Me. 

Smith, I. Bryant, Presb., of Northport., L. I, 
to Greenlawn, i 

Thomas, Norman, Bapt., of Cambridgeboro’, 


Pa., to Georgetown, Pa. 

Weld, Mr., Unit., of Cambridge Seminary, 
to Baltimore, Md. 

Williams, J. K., Cong., of Bradford, Vt., 
to West Rutland, Vt. 

Williams, John, Uvit., of Boston, Mass., 
to Hope-street church, Liverpool, Eng. 


REMOVALS. 


Atwood, J. M., Univ., of Chelsea, Mass. 

Austin, J. J., Uviv., of Morrison, Ill. 

Seacies, Joel E., Bars., of Morristown, 
N 


Brown, R., Cong., of Douglas and North 
Garafraxa, Ont. 

Edwards, Tyron, D. D., Presb., of Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Foster, Joseph C., Bapt., of Beverly, Mass. 

Kendall, C. B., Bapt., of Montpelier, Ind. 

Milliken, 8. F., Cong., of Morrison, fil. 

Rand, William H., Cong., of Oldtown, Me. 

Swigart, Dr., Bapt., of Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

Waldren, D. W., Cong., of East Boston, 


Mass. : 
Wiles, R. N., Univ., of Sycamore, I). 
DEATHS. 
Anschuetz, F., German, 70, of Alexandria, 
K 


Dod. C. 8., Southern Presb., 60, of Center- 
ville, Ala., Nov. 23d. 

Johnson, J. W., Bapt., of Swatow, Eastern 
China, Oct. 21st. 

Loomis, Hubbell, Bapt., 97, of Upper Alton, 
Ii, Dec. 15th. 

Lynch, James, Meth., formerly a slave, 
secretary of state in Mississippi and M. C. 
elect. 

Merriam, Jonathan, Bapt., 47, of Lanark, 
Ill., Nov. 29th. 

Rice, Nathaniel R., Bapt., 30, of Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., Dec. 11th. 

Sawyer, Rufus M., Cong., of Lennox, Ia., 

ov. 29th 


Scott, William M., Bapt., missionary to Bur- 
mah, 40, at North Wales, Pa., Nov, 24th. 

Stewart, John Curtis, Southern Presb., of 
Buncombe County, N. C., Nov. 29th. 

Thames, John, Bapt., 62, of Wayne County, 
Miss., Nov. h. 

Van Aken, Gulick, Reformed (Dutch), 32, 
of Kingston, N. Y., Oct. 20th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beecher, Henry Ward, Cong., is invited by 
presbytery to preach the installation ser- 
mon of his nephew, George H. Beecher, at 





Cincinnati. 

Gilbert, X. F., os. of vernon WY t. = 
resigned the district secretaryship 0! 
A. ona F, Church Union, 
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Hews of the averk. 


....The number of recent casualties seems at 
first surprisingly large. Following closely upon 
the Fifth-avenue Hotel fire, Dr. Talmage’s 
church in Brooklyn was burned, and on Dec. 
24th Barnum’s circus, Grace chapel, and two 
adjoining buildings were destroyed. The same 
day the establishment of the New York Print- 
ing Company, an old “Ring” property, was 
burned, several of the female compositors los- 
ing their lives in the flames. In consequence 
of a broken wheel, a railway train was, on Dec. 
24ta, thrown from the track near Mayville, 
N. Y.; and by the accident and the subsequent 
burning of a car twenty or thirty persons were 
killed. Ov Christmas day a Baptist church in 
Williamsport, Pa., fell while 300 persons were 
celebrating a festival in it, and fourteen persons 
were crushed to death. But it must be remem- 
bered, in considering this sad list of fatal acci- 
dents, that they have occurred at the hight of 
the winter season, when dangers from fire are 
greatly augmented and the cold weather in- 
creases the brittleness of wheels and rails on 
the railways. 








.-..The Interior Department has given per- 
mission to have the Indians of Red Cloud’s 
tribe attacked whenever caught oft their reser- 
vation, since they have lately been stealing and 
murdering at their own pleasure. The Modoc 
War continues. On Dee. 21st fifty Indians at- 
tacked a party of soldiers from Camp Bidwell, 
Cal., killing two and wounding four. The 
Modocs are to be re-enforced by some of the 
Pitt River tribes. A company of volunteers is 
to be raised against them. The seat of this war 
ison the boundary line between Oregon and 
California, being partly on either side. Capt. 
J. B. Irvine was seriously wounded by an Indian 
near Fort Sully, Dakota, on the 9th. 


.---On Thursday, Dec. 26th, occurred the 
heaviest snow-fall of the year, and one of the 
most widely extended storms of many 
seasons, Travel was seriously interrupted 
in the Northern states, New kngland 
and New York suffering most. Passengers 
were snow-bound for twenty-four hours on 
some roads, and the mails were delayed a yet 
longer time. The snow began to fall in Charles- 
ton and Chattanooga early Christmas morning, 
and the track of the storm extended in a north- 
easterly direction through the States and Canada. 
Btrange to say, no accidents caused by the fall 
of snow-covered buildings have been reported. 


....The Pope has now another quarrel on his 
hands, diplomatic relations between Switzer- 
land and the Vatican having been broken off. 
The Papal legation at Lucerne will be-aban- 
doned. The dispute which has culminated in 
this action was caused by a vexed question of 
jurisdiction between the two governments in 
the matter of M. Mermillod, whom the Pope 
attempted to raise to a higher position, without 
the consent of the Swiss authorities. 


-.-. The hostilities between the Khivan troops 
and the Russians have now become very active, 
a force of 9,000 Khivans now lying around tie 
Russian forts on the Emba River. Re-enforce- 
ments have been sent to the assistance of the 
besieged. The English minister has informed 





the Russian Government that England will not 
interfere with Russian doings in Central Asia, 
providing Afghanistan is let alone. 


.-.-In the trial of Miss Susan B. Anthony and 
14 other women at Rochester on a charge of il- 
leval voting, the United States commission held 
each to bail in $500 to appear before the district 
court at its next session in Albany. This court 
mects on the third Tuesday in January. The 
inspectors of election who received the votes 
were also held to bail. 


....A bill has been introduced into the Cortes 
by the Spanish Government making provision 
for the abolition of slavery in the island of Porto 
Rico. But the authorities stoutly say that not 
a single reform will be inaugurated in Cuba so 
long as one insurgent remains, a plan which 


seems like a determination to give no medicine 
until the patient is cured. 


...-King Victor Emmanuel has recovered; 
but another sovereign, Kamehameha V, king of 
the Sandwich Islands, died on Dec. 11th. With 
him the royal iine became extinct, and there will 


2 an interregnum until January. The Czare- 
Witey of Kussia is seriously ill. 


.... The Japanese Embassy was received on 
the 25th by President Thiers, who expressed his 
wishes for the continuance of friendly relations 
between France and Japan. The chief ambas- 
eador replied in a cordial manner. 

...-The usual holiday quiet has befallen 
Washingioa, Congress being away and the 
President’s office closed. The new internal 


revenue law is going into operation on 
January Ist. : 


.... The Austrian, German, and Russian min- 
isters at Athens have advised the Greek Gov- 


ernment to concede the demands of France 
and Italy in the matter of the silver mines at 
Laurium., 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Sunday-sehoot, 


Tue second lesson of the new year’s series is 
Gen. ii, 15, 25. The first man is set to his ap- 
pointed work in “‘ the Garden of Eden, to dress 
it and to keep it.’’ Although alone in the 
world, he is not without his mission. He is 
told what he can do; also what he must not 
do. He is truly a type or prototype of his 
race. Every man has his mission, and the di- 
vine commands for his guidance and restraint 
are explicit. A duty to do and a duty not to 
do are laid on bim,as ifhe was the only man 
living. He need not wait until a community 
is formed about him, and decides what is best 
to be done and what should be left untouched. 
He hasa garden to dress and to keep, with 
tree in it, whose fruit he may not eat—things 
to do and things to let alone. If he says he 
wants first to see how others act, the Master’s 
rebuke comes quickly to him: ‘‘ Whatis that 
tothee? Follow thou me.” Yet, if man needs 
help, God will give it to him. When the first 
man was set to his solitary mission, God 
watched him in loving tenderness; and, 
seeing that it was ‘not good that the man 
should be alone,’ he supplied ‘an help- 
meet for him.’’ God has never.been less watch- 
ful of a descendant of Adam than he was of 
Adam himself; nor less ready to supply every 
need of every son of man. The first special 
blessing for man was a good wife. The first in- 
stitution for his welfare was the family. To 
this day, whatever else a man has, there is noth- 
ing on earth to be grateful for in comparison 
with the treasures and privileges of home. 
Every boy and girl should feel this. Every 
teacher should have it in mind. Home has been 
well called “‘the unlost paradise’; it is all that 
is left to us of Eden. The duty to tend and to 
keep it is imperative. The Sunday-school and 
the sanctuary have new power when working 
conjointly with the Christian home. The under- 
valuing of the home by teacher or taught is the 
neglect of the primal blessing to the race. We 
all need whatever is left us of the first good 
gifts of God to tau, and whatever is of later 
receipt from the same blessed source. 

.... The International Series of Bible Lessons 
commences with the new year, 1873. Twelve 
lessons are announced for each quarter, with 
the thirteenth Sunday left open for review ex- 
ercises. The list of lessons for the first quarter 
is as follows : 





Jan. 5. The Creation.......,..--.-+-» Gen. 1, 1, 26-81. 
a ee eee Gen. fi, 15-25. 
‘“* 19. The Fall and the Promize. ...Gen. iii, 1, 8-15. 
© Dh Cale ad BOG. cece scccss ss Gen. iv, 3-10. 

Feb. 2. Noah and the Ark........... Gen. vi, 13-18 
* 9. The Bowin the Cloud... ....Gen. ix, 8-17. 
“16. Confusion of Tongues........ Ger. xi, 1-9. 


‘* 28. The Covenant with Abram, .Gen. xv, 1-7. 

2. Escape from Sodom...,......Gem. xix, 15-26. 
“9, Trial of Abram’s Faith..... Gen, xxii, 7-14. 
“16, Jacob and Esau............--Gen. xxvii, 30-40. 
‘* 93. Jacob at Bethel..............Gen. xxvifi, 10-92. 
“ 30. Review. 

More persons are doubtless to be engaged in the 
study of this series of Bible lessons than ever 


before united in such study. Any Sunday- 
school can illy afford to be ont of this current 
of thought and research. 


.... Children should be taught to give, just as 
they should be taught to love or to pray. Giv- 
ing is as clearly a duty as it isa privilege. But 
children in the Sunday-school should be trained 
to earn or save what they give; not to ask it 
from father or mother, as if it was a tax on Sun- 
day-school attendance. Children usually enjoy 
giving of their own little treasures a great deal 
more than their parents enjoy giving out of their 
abundance; for avarice is not a child’s vice. 
Calls to giving judiciously made increase the 
attractiveness to children of any Sunday-school, 
even among the very poorest in the community. 
It is a great mistake to refrain from asking poor 
children to give into the Lord’s treasury, through 
fear that they will be repelled from the Sunday- 


school where they are thus called on. The 
proper way is to make givinga part of their 
training in life, as surely as cleanliness of per- 
son, decency in speech, or uprightness in con- 
duct. 


....It is. a remarkable statement by Rev. Dr. 
Plumer, of Columbia, 8. C., as given in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review's report of the last 
meeting of the Southern Presbyterian General 
Assembly, that 

“He thought the Scotch custom of shuffling 

the leaves of the Bible, in their search for the 
texts referred to by the preacher, a great hin- 
drance to the power of preaching. He had him- 
self preached fifteen months to a congregation 
following the practice. He asked for their eyes 
and their cars. They gave him neither; and he 
does not believe a soul was converted the whole 
time ” : 
The Doctor does not say whether the Bible or 
his sermons was really at fault in precipitating 
the apparent conflict between the two. But 
possibly the Bible truth he pointed out noar- 
ished some saints, even if it did not convict sin- 
ners; and surely it is something to minister te 
God’s children in his sanctuary. 


..+-That is a good motto which Dr. Schaff 
suggests for the Sunday-school: “From home 
to the Sunday-school; from the Sunday-school 
to the chureh; from the church to Heaven ” 


’ 





Our Poung Folks. 


PLAYING NEW YEAR'S CALLS. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








It raised quite a flutter, as you may believe, 

When it was announced that the dolls would 
“receive.” 

New dresses were bought, and girls whom 
Mamma petted - 

Had all their doll-houses refurnished and car- 
peted. 


Tm fact, very grand preparations were made. 

At last all the tables were splendidly laid, 

With candies and all the nice fruits of the 
season, 

Cakes, jellies, and ices without rhyme or reason. 

The bells were set ringing throughout Dolldom- 
town ; 

Rich toilets were made and the dollies came 
down. : 

You never before looked on such dazzling 
dresses, 

On such lovely faces and beautiful tresses. 


Rap-tap at the door, and the calling began. 

A faint little whisper around the room ran, 

Then in popped the dolls, with a nod and a 
smile ; 

The dollies they courtesied in elegant style. 


Well, after they’d talked in a manner quite 
neat, 

The callers were asked up to drink and to eat; 

But no glass of anything strong did they get, 

For dolls, as a rule, are a temperate set. 

A happy New Year to the dolls, one and all— 

To rag dolls and paper dolls, big dolls and 
small ! ° 

May I be on hand when next New Year’s you 
play, 

To wish you a thousand returns of the day ! 

—_—E—E—— 


HOW MILLY SAW THE OLD YEAR 
0 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Tue ink-black clouds have discharged 
their burden and fled, giving place to a sun- 
set clear and pink as any which shone on 
last June’s roses or the lush fruitage of Au- 
gust. But what a different world it lights 
up. Where once was grass and flowers, 
winding wheel-track, and meadow-fence, lies 
now one smooth, glittering surface of un- 
broken snow. The first great storm of the 
season had fallen, and when such come early 
in winter to Kennebec Hollow it is once for 
all. Not till April rains and May suns con- 
spire to undermine the drifts will the white 
mantle be rent apart and the imprisoned 
things below find light and egress. 

Faint sounds of shoveling come from afar 
as the sunset deepens. All the long after- 
noon the farmers have been busy chiseling 
out the paths which are to serve for so many 
months to come—long, straight avenues 
from door to gate; narrow tracks from house 
to barn. As for the road-way, the runners 
will take care of that, and even as we listen 
a faint jingle comes from an invisible some- 
where, and further yet another springs up 
responsive. In ‘fact, the young people of 
the neighborhood are collecting for their 
first sleighing frolic—one of the old-fash- 
ioned kind—beginning with a little love- 
making under a buffalo-robe, to crisp sound 
of bells, and ending with a dance and sup- 
per. Whata cheery tinkle it is; although 
to little Milly Ives, sitting disconsolate in her 
father’s kitchen, it seems just the most teaz- 
ing, aggravating, vexatious noise she ever 
heard. You see the ear must be in tune to 


enjoy it! 


Poor Milly _It is not pleasant at any age 
to sit by and hear tbe signal for far-off gay- 
eties which you long to share emi cannot; 
at seventeen it is intolerable. And when 
once in your life have you been allowed 
to’ taste of the cup of pleasure; and 
when every looking-glass and running brook 
that comes your way shows a face—well, 
to say the least, not bad looking, the case 
becomes worse and worse. It borders on 
the tragic! And such was Milly’s position. 

She sits near the fire, between ber father 
and her step-mrother. She always sits there 
in the evening. Everything in that house 
has its place, including the human occu- 
pants. The hatchet would be as likely to 
desert its post and “strike” for different 
nail to hang upon as Milly to venture upon 
another chair than the accustomed one. 
How she hates it all in her soul—the spare, 
prosaic neatness, the ugly, chintzy pattern of 
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the cushions, the blue yarn in her lap which 
she is pretending to fashion into a stocking; 
the monotonous ticking of the clock. It is a 
‘*comfortable home,” as people say. There 
is no stint of food or firing, but for anything 
to nourish the heart or refresh the imagina- 
tion it is vacant as Sahara. And Milly is 
only seventeen, and her nature is grasping 
and thirsting after something better, as a 
plant grapples with delicate rootlets in a 
hard and barren soil. 

She is what farming folk call a ‘‘slip of a 
girl”—slight and fair, with a face whose 
wistful blue eyes are strangely pathetic 
when contrasted with its extreme youtbful- 
ness. The look was born in them, gentle 
reader. Some girls have it—perhaps a 
token from some long-ago ancestress, whose 
history included a broken heart. It by no 
means denotes any special personal suffer- 
ing in its possessor; but women with those 
eyes generally have things pretty much 
their own way as long as they continue 
young and pretty. One day Milly would 
find her’s useful; but, you see—step-mothers 
are not young men, and the time is not yet. 

The step-mother in question, tilting to 
and fro in her rocking-chair, marked the un- 
shed tears behind the lashes and the mutin- 
ous mouth, and made her mental comments 
thereon. They were somewhat withering in 
their nature, but all she said was: 

‘* Mildred, you are not gettin’ on at all with 
that stockin’.” 

For be it known our heroine’s baptismal 
name was Mildred—Mildred Annabella! It 
is one of the economical indulgences of our 
New England people to give fine appella- 
tions to their children. Just as cheap for 
the money; so why not? Human patience, 
however, and the duration of mortal time 
do not permit the everyday use of these gor- 
geous titles; so they are reserved for high 
days and holidays, and some easy nickname 
invented to take their place. There are occa- 
sions, however, when the indulgence of a 
familiar address is to much to be expected; 
and this Mrs. Ives considered one of them. 

‘“‘T know it, ma’am. But I can’t knit to- 
night,” wes Milly’s reply, with ‘the accom- 
paniment of a half-sob. 

‘‘What’s the matter with the girl?” asked 
her father, looking up from his newspaper. 

“The matter is,’ responded his wife, 
“that she’s behaving in what I call an un- 
reasonable manner. I told her I wasn’t 
agoin’ to have her paradin’ off with a lot of 
cackling girls and light young fellows ona 
sleigh-ride. And she’s been in the sulks ever 
since. I know you'll take the same voo I 
did, Mr. Ives. We want her to grow up 
shamefaced and modest, and not with 
braided hair and costly apparel, and fiddling 
and dancing, which is not convenient.” 

As Milly’s hair curled naturally, it would 
have been Jess than “ convenient” to braid it. 
This, however, was not intentionally a part 
of her step-mother’s syllogism. She wenton: 

‘“As for sleigh-ridin’ and the assembling 
of young folks together, I find no warrant 
for it in Seriptur. ‘Let the younger 
women be keepers at home,’ Paul says. And 
so long as I have any influence in this house 
so itsball be. There’s a great deal too much 
of this junketing and gaddin’ goin’ on in the 
neighborhood now. I said to Miss Pratt, the 
other day: ‘I’m sure, I can’t see where you 
expect Sarah Matilda to go to, with her hair 
frizzed, and dancin’ and flirtin’ and the 
like; but J call such doings the way to the 
Pit’ She says: ‘Oh! Mrs.Ives. It seems to 
me young people really need some little 
amusement.’ But I told her that such 
‘sportin’ on the brink of everlastin’ woe’ I 
considered both sinful and shameful. She 
hadv’t a word tosay in reply, and no wonder. 
And now, Mr. Ives, since we are on this 
subject, we may as well have it settled once 
for all. I’m only Milly’s step-mother. My 
word is nothin’, of course, and everything 
I do is a hardship. But you’re her own 
father, and I wish you’d speak out. Do you 
wish to have Milly goin’ on in this foolish 
way, or not ?” 

“ But, Father,” interposed Milly, in a timid 
voice, “1 never did go on in any way. I 
can’t think what mother means. I never 
did go anywhere—not to any parties or 
sleigh-rides or anything—and I wanted to go 
just this once very much ; but Mother said—” 
here her lips quivered, and, as a sudden peal 
of sleigh-bells rang down the valley, she fair- 
ly burst into tears. 

“ Mildred, I’m ashamed of you,” said Mrs, 
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Ives, in an acid voice, while “ Tut-tut-tut!” 
was the only protest poor Mr. Ives could 
think of. 

“And now,” went on his wife, sanguine of 
victory, “just say, once for all, Is Milly to 
conform to my views, or is she not ?” 

Poor Mr. Ives. The embarrassment of de- 
ciding between wife and daughter was not a 
new one. Some natural relentings there 
were for his child, but the other scale was 
too heavily weighted to allow of hesitation. 

“‘Of course, my dear; of course. Milly, 
you hear what your mother says,” and then 
he retreated again into the shadow of his 
newspaper. Milly’s sobs grew louder. This 
was dreadful. 

Pretty soon she got up, stil! sobbing, light- 
ed a candle, and, mumbling an almost in- 
articulate ‘‘good-night,” departed to the 
little room she called her own. The world 
looked forlorn enough as she put her pretty 
cheek on her pillow; but sleep came speedily 
—as it does to the young—and her woes 
were forgotten. 

She woke with that blessed oblivion which 
slumber brings, refreshed and brightened 
with the hopefulness of the newday. It was 
a sparkling morning—dawning on tiptoe, as it 
were, and full of life. The air was like wine. 
For all her heaviness of heart, she could not 
keep from dancing as she went about her 
work. 

,* We had such a splendid time,” said Sa- 
rah Matilda Pratt (the young lady aforesaid, 
who sported on the “ edge of the Pit’), catch- 
ing Milly as she was loading her slender arm 
with sticks at the wood-pile. “We went to 
Stedman’s, you know. They do make the 
most elegant egg-nog! We danced till we 
were just as warm as toast—such fun! And 
Jim Allen came home with me, and once we 
got almost spilled out. I had my mouth full 
of snow when we bounced up against a big 
drift; and we laughed till it seemed as if we 
should go off. 
there.” 

“Oh! I did want to go. I did want to so 
much,” said Milly. 

‘* We're going to have a dance ourselves 
New Year’s Eve,” went on Sarah Matilda. 
‘To see the Old Year out, you know. I do 
wish you could come, Milly. Can’t you, 
possibly ? It’s such a shame not to dance 
the Old Year out. And it’s bad luck too, 
people say. Wouldn’t your mother let you, 
if you’d ask her, don’t youthink?” 

‘*Oh! no,” said Milly, with her lips trem- 
bling. ‘‘L have asked her again and again, 
and Father, too; and they both say —” and 
here she sat down on a log and began to cry. 

“‘ Don’t, Milly. Oh! don’t,” cried the other, 
almost in tears herself, from sympathy. ‘‘It 
is too bad. I declare itis. You're the only 
girl anywhere about that is kept so strict. I 
vow, I wouldn’t stand it, if I were you. I 
say,” (a sudden bright plan striking her), 
‘* T’'ve thought of something, Milly. I’ve 
got it! You cancome. And you shall, if 
you'll only do as J tell you.” 

‘* What do you mean?” wonderingly. 

‘* Why, come without asking leave—that’s 
all! Nothing’s easier. Your Magoesto bed 
early, don’t she?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Well, you just slip up-stairs a little be- 
fore her, and fix yourself; and, as soon as 
she’s asleep and the house is quiet, creep 
down again and out by the shed-door. You 
would get to us by half past nine, and Jack’ll 
see you home. None of the doors are ever 
locked at night, are they ?” 

‘*Hardly ever. Sometimes they are; but 
not often. But, Sarah, I shouldn’t dare —” 

‘*Nonsense! Not dare! There's nothing 
to be afraid of. If your own Ma was alive, 
she’d let you come in a minute; for they say 
she was the greatest favorite anywhere 
about, and went to everything that was 
going on. And you’ve a perfect right to 
come, if you want to. You're of age, you 
know.” 

‘‘No,” said truthful Milly, ‘‘not quite. 
My birthday isn’t till April.” 

‘* Tt’s just the same thing,” persisted her 
irrepressible friend. ‘‘ You can come, if you 
like. Oh! Milly, promise you will. Do, 
darling; do. I shall think you don’t love us 
if you don’t.” And so on, in the midst of 
which appeal Mrs. Ives was heard calling, 
‘*Milly, Milly!” and, gathering up her wood, 
Milly flew with guilty haste toward the 
house. 

‘‘The woman who deliberates is lost.” 
Milly deliberated. She resolved and re- 
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It was such a pity you wasn’t |. 





resolved, and at the end of all New Year’s 
Eve saw her before her glass, putting the fin- 
ishing touches to her dress. It was an ugly, 
old-fashioned gown, of light green merino, 
and the white roses in her hair looked queer 
enough with it; but, somehow, they set off 
the fair head and daisy-white skin as well as 
a more conventional garb could have done. 
She saw that she was pretty, and it was im- 
possible to help enjoying it. 

Noiseless and trembling she crept down- 
stairs, shawl in hand. Fortune smiled. The 
shed was reached, the door opened, gently 
closed. She was out-doors, alone under the 
stars. The stow crunched under her light 
tread, as she sped down the road, to where 
the lights in the windows of Farmer Pratt’s 
big red dwelling threw a broad beam out 
into the night. 

Within there was warmth enough and 
candles enough to enlivena mausolem. Over 
the roaring fire -hung wreaths of Christmas 
green. Smoking “flip” was on the table. 
Above the door a branch of mistletoe, or 
what did duty as such; and much kissing 
and laughter going on beneath it. There 
was a fiddle and dancing. Everybody 
seemed jolly and light-hearted—everybody 
except Milly ; who, in spite of the gay wel- 
come she received, began to feel unaccount- 
ably depressed and unhappy, now that she 
had attained the summit of her wishes. She 
had plenty of admiration, and joined in the 
dance and games with the rest; but some- 
how over all there seemed to hang a shadow 
—the shadow, as it were, of a suspended 
sword. Unused to merry-makings, the 
noisy freedoms of the occasion confused 
and stunned her. She grew more and more 
uncomfortable. The cup she had so longed 
to taste was not at all what she fancied. 
By eleven o’clock she had drawn Sarah Ma- 
tilda into a corner and was begging to be 
allowed to go home at once. 

“ What ! without seeing the Old Year out?” 
cried that hospitable damsel. “Oh! you 
musn’t do that. There’s no fun at all if you 
do.” 

“Oh! please. I would so much rather,” 
pleaded poor Milly. ‘‘I keep thinking, if 
Mother should wake up. I would so muc 
rather go now, if Jack don’t mind.” ; 

So the unwilling Jack was summoned ; 
and, with many lamentations and promises 
that nobody would say a word of her being 
there, they were suffered to depart. Milly 
drew a long breath as the door closed be- 
hind them. 

“Oh! if only Iam once at home and in 
my own bed, I'll never, never ask to go to 
a party again,” was the comment of her 
secret soul. 

“Don’t come any further,” she whispered 
to Jack, at the gate. ‘‘The snow makes so 
much noise, and Father’ll hear your boots.” 

The house was dark and still, she noted, 
as she stole round the corner ; and it com- 
forted her a little. She had gained the 
door. It was only to lift the latch and pass 
the Scylla of the kitchen floor and the 
Charybdis of the creaking stairs, and all 
would be safe. But how was this? Oh, 
horror! The latch wouldn’t lift, the bolt was 
down. She was locked out. 

This was what had happened. Milly’s 
unsteady fingers had not closed the door 
firmly; and, when the wind rose, an hour 
later, it bean to swing to and fro on its 
hinges. The noise reached the alert ears of 
Mrs. Ives. 

‘* What 7s that banging?” she said, start- 
ingup. “Dear, dear! that tiresome shed. 
Milly must have left the door unlaiched. 
Father, I wish you’d get up and fasten it.” 

Shivering, but obedient, Mr. Ives went. 
Creeping to the chilly shed, he bolted the 
latch; and then, to avert the likelihood of 
another nocturnal promenade, he proceeded 
from one door to another and fastened all 
the rest. So, when Milly, aghast and help- 
less, tried in turn front-door, kitchen-door, 
and side-door, behold they were all fast. 
The house was inaccessible. 

What could she do? Go back to the 
Pratts? Oh! no; that was not tobe thought 
of for a moment. Feverish with anxiety, 
she went her weary round again. She even 
tried to raise 2 window; butits weight re- 
sisted her, and the dreadful noise it would 
m°ke was another objection. The only 
hope, she thought, was to get in somehow in 
the morning, without being seen. Morning! 
but that was so far off. And, as she thought 
—the consequences of her fault presenting 














themselves to her mind with colors growing 
more lurid each moment—suddenly all 
strength seemed to die from her limbs. She 
sank down on the doorstep, and began to cry. 

It was just then that the sound of a far- 
off bell reached her ears. The clock of the 
Methodist meeting-house in the Hollow was 
striking twelve. The Old Year was dead. “I 
am seeing it out,” thought Milly, “just as 
Sarah said”; and, as the slow strokes died 
away, her tears broke forth afresh. With 
such an ending to one year, how was the 
next likely to begin ? 

The wind had died away. It was nota 
very severe night ; butshe shivered strongly. 
The tears dried on her glazed cheeks. Only a 
low sob broke forth now and then, like a 
ripple from the misery within. And s0 
Milly began her New Year. 

It was one of these sobs which caught the 
attention of Tom Russell, as, making a short 
cut “cross-lots” toward his home, he 
chanced to pass near the door where our 
Juckless little maid was sitting. He hadn’t 
been at the party. He didn’t care much for 
such things, and, besides, had a sick horse to 
look after; and the night so far had gone in 
blanketing, fomenting, and medicating the 
equine invalid. He was going home now, a 
spare blanket on his arm, and in his pocket 
his phials, drenching-horn, flask, and so on. 

Cupid takes on strange disguises some- 
times. That Milly’s fate should be nearing 
her at this critical moment, in cowhide 
boots and top-coat, with a brandy-bottle in 
his pocket, seems funny enough, But so it 
was. Tom wasa big, sturdy fellow, middle- 
aged to eyes of seventeen; but with the 
sweetest good temper in the world and a 
heart as tender as any woman’s. No sound 
of distress ever reached his ear unheeded. 
He thought this the plaint of some little 
animal—a kitten or adog; nevertheless, true 
to his instinct, he went out of his way to 
see. And great was his bewilderment when 
the cowering figure on the doorstep met his 
eyes. 

‘*Milly Ives! Why, what on earth—” 

“Oh! Mr. Russell, don’t speak out loud ; 
please don’t,” cried poor Milly, desperately. 
**Father and Mother will be sure to hear 
you.” 

‘And just what they ought to do,” re- 
sponded Tom, ‘‘if they’ve locked you out, 
as I suppose they have. Here, let me 
knock. I’ll engage to wake them up.” And, 
suiting the action to the word and the word 
to the action, he was about to discharge a 
ponderous blow at the door, when Milly 
caught his hand in both hers. 

‘** Please, listen !” she said. 
know I’m out.” 

“Don’t know!” Language would fail to 
express the astonishment in Tom’s voice. 

‘No, they don’t know. And oh! Mr. 
Russell, I'm in such a dreadful scrape. 
Please, don’t knock nor make a noise; but 
just go quietly away again.” 

Tom had known Milly since her baby- 
hood ; but the idea that she could grow up 
never had fairly occurred to him till this 
moment, when he stood gazing at the pale 
face, so pathetic in the dim light. Tellme 
all about it, won’t you?” he said, and sat 
down by her on the step. 

So she told him all—how she never had 
any fun, like other girls; and how she longed 
after it, and Ssrah proposed this. But 
oh! it hadn’t been pleasant at all,and now 
she was 80 unhappy; and, if it was found 
out she should never hold up her head again. 
‘So if you will just go away,” she pleaded, 
in conclusion, “ and let me sit here till morn- 
ing, I would thank you so much. Father 
always comes down first, and goes down to 
the barn; so perhaps I may slip in, and 
and not meet any one. I’m not cold at all, 
really—that is, not very.” 

Not cold! Tom touched the little hand 
nearest him, and almost whistled with dis- 
may. What should hedo? Take her home 
with him he could not. Waking a neigh- 
bor would be tantamount to exposing the 
whole story. 

“Tl tell you what,” he said, at last. “As 
for leaving you alone here, that’s out of the 
question. I must stay by and make sure 
that nobody hurt’s you; but, if you will be 
good, and do just asI say, I'll promise not 
to make a noise or alarm the family—though 
I must say, except for your feeling so dread- 
fully about it, it would be by far the most 
sensible way. So, first of all, Milly, you 
must drink this,” 
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“This” was a hastily compounded dose 
of brandy and melted snow. How lucky 
that he had it about him, be thought; and 

it was lucky. It checked the chill which 
had begun to creep over Milly’s limbs; and 
after she had swallowed it ke took her into 
the road and made her walk briskly up and 
down, leaning on his arm. Later, when cir- 
culation was quite restored, he let her go 
back to the step; but with the blanket over 
her lap and his own coat across her shoul- 
ders. Bless his kind heart! He was warm 
enough, he said; and he cared for the poor 
child as tenderly in all respects asif she had 
been his little sister. 

The night wore on, the stars glinting 
more brightly and the firmament deepening 
in hue as the hours passed. They talked and 
talked. There was something in the situa- 
tion which begat confidence. Milly had 
never so opened her thoughts to any one be- 
fore. She told him all her discontent and 
restlessness, as if it had been a shrift and he 
a father confessor; and, guessing at far 
more than she could explain even to herself, 
he felt himsclf grow soft over the lonely 
girl. He spoke brave, kind words of advice 
and warning—words which sank deep into 
her grateful heart; but all the time his own 
was opening its gates for the entrance of 
Pity. Pity, that dangerous sentiment, so 
akin to love that when once it finds admis- 
sion it leaves the door open through which 
its distinguished relative shall thereafter 
march triumphant, 

Once Tom made her laugh by saying that, 
except for the horse and the bells, they 
might be supposed to be taking a sleigh-ride, 
one of those bewitching sleigh-rides she had 
so longed to share. He was glad to hear the 
laugh, though it was faint and instantly 
checked. 

Day dawned at last, with a dim pink 
tinge in the East. The cattle lowed in the 
barn. A cock crowed; then another. By 
and by a stir began in the house. Mr. Ives 
descended. He lighted the fire and un- 
bolted a door—luckily not the door of the 
shed’! 

Tom Russell confronted him as he stepped 
forth. ‘‘Good day, neighbor,” he said. 
‘* You are up betimes and your cows sound 
as if they were ready for you. I'll step in, 
if I may, and get a drink of water in your 
well-room. I don’t know any water better 
than yours.” 

‘* How’s your horse, Tom?” 

‘* Better, thank you.” 

‘* Hold on,” said Mr Ives, ‘‘ I'll gets the 
dipper. I don’t believe you know where it 
is” 

“Yes, I do,” shouted Tom from the depths 
of the kitchen. “I know all about it. You 
just go ahead with what you were doing.” 

So the unsuspicious parent went “ahead”; 
and, as he took the path to the barn, the bolt 
behind him shot back, and Milly stood once 
more beneath her parental roof, cold, stiff, 
pallid, but inside at last. 

““Now’s your time,” whispered Tom, as he. 
seized the pump-handle. She paused only 
long enough to give him a look. Pale and 
ghastly as her face was, that gleam of shy 
gratitude and recognition lighted it into ab- 
solute beauty. It was but an instant. The 
next she was half-way up-stairs, with noise-: 
less feet; and just in time, for, by the heavy 
creaking of the floor above, Mrs. Ives was 
evidently awake and stirring. 

And so our story ends. Not Milly’s story; 
that had but just begun. Mrs. Ives never 
could “ imagine” where the long feverish cold 
was taken which followed this eventful night ; 
but she was good to Milly, ea the whole, and 
either the unsparing boneset she adminis- 
tered or certain evening visits which Tom 
took to paying about that time made the ill- 
ness more than endurable—almost pleasant.. 
The New Year belied its opening, anyhow. 
Month after month, each happier than the 
last, passed by; and before its closing day 
Milly, fair and maidenly in her white mus- 
lin, had stood up in the old kitchen and 
promised to be Tom’s true and loving wife. 
Nothing less than that vigil on the door- 
steps, perhaps, could have given her the ex- 
perience and security in his goodness which 
irradiated her face with such peace; and to 
buy that look Tom would have counted as 
nothing twenty nights spent in the open 
air. In her own home—her husband beside 
her—-she saw that Old Year out, and felt in 
the depths of a grateful heart that all was 
well, 
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JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


Scribner's Monthly is an unusually fine 
number. The introductory article, ‘“‘ New 
Ways in the Old Dominion,” is the second 
paper of a series more profusely and excel- 
lently illustrated than is often seen even in 
Scribner's. Mr. Edward King makes an 
article out of Stanley’s new book, ‘‘ How I 
found Livingstone,” in which Mr. Stanley is 
depicted in the act of shooting various 
Africans, and generally in attitudes of great 
achievement. Mr. P. @. Hamerton has 8 
short essay “On the Reading of Newspapers,” 
which is noticeable for its fullness of thought 
and fairness of tone. Though short it has 
much sweetness and light. Dr. Holland’s 
story, ‘‘ Arthur Bonnicastle,” maintains its 
interest. Mr. Edward Eggleston and Mr. F. 
R. Stockton contribute short Christmas 
stories, and Saxe Holme writes of ‘‘ The 
One-legged Dancers.” Edmund C. Stedman 
has an excellent critical essay upon the 
“Victorian Poets,” in which he argues for the 
philosophic criticism which Taine has 
done so much to introduce and which is 
fast antiquating the merely literary crit- 
icism in which the Atlantic Monthly, for iv- 
, Stance, still delights. Another short but 
good essay is on “Intercollegiate Scholar- 
ship,” by Mr. T. W. Higginson; and Mr. C. 
D. Warner gives an amusing account of how 
he spent, very much against his will, ‘‘a 
Night in the Garden of the Tuileries.” In 
poctry this number of Soribner’s presents an 
equally noticeable list of names. William 
Morris gives us some Norse history and 
legend in ‘‘ The King of Denmark’s Sons,” 
introducing, however, a rather incoherent 
refrain, alter the manner of his school, dis- 
persedly throughout the course of his verses. 
Mr. C. 8. Calverley lately satirized this style 
of verse in some excessively tragic lines, re- 
lieved by the absurd refrain, which many of 
Our readers will remember, 

“ Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese.” 

The same ingenious singer, the prince of 
present humorous verse writers in English, 
contributes to this number of Scrébner’s 
some delightful verses called ‘‘ The Cuckoo.” 
Mr. Bret Harte writes in his dramatic, short- 
sentenced way some verses called ‘‘ After the 
Accident”; Christina Rossetti sings “‘A Bird 
Song,” all about “swallow” and “follow” 
and other pleasant assonances, for which we 
return grateful thanks to Mr. Alfred Tenny- 
son’s influence; and Messrs. Bryant and 
Geo. Macdonald furnish translations—the 
former from the French and the latter from 
the German: This number is noticeabie for 
the small length and great number of the 
articles composing.it. This feature suits the 
public, we presume; yet it s:ems to us to im- 
pair the value of this excellent magazine. 

Mr. Robert Dale Owen writes the first 
article in the January Adlantic, “A Chap- 
ter of Autobiography,” which is mainly a 
series of child recollections. Mr. W. D. 
Howells commences his new serial, ‘A 
Chance Acquaintance,” which promises to 
be similar in style and subject to his “* Wed- 
ding Journey.” Mr. Parton tells, in his ever 
attractive style, a part of what he knows 
about ‘‘ The Cabinet of Waslfington”; Mrs. 
R. H. Davis transcribes from an old book, 
with comments of her own, a sad story of 
New England colonial times, under the title 
of a“ Faded Leaf of History”; and Mr. J. 
E. Babson contributes a long prose elegy of 
his stove, which was called, it seems, ‘‘ The 
Kitchen Common Sense.” The Aflantic al- 
ways distills a gentle simmering vapor of 
Boston complacency, which is not altogether 
appetizing; we do not like to smell the 
kitchen when we sit down to a literary ban- 
quet. We are, therefore, surprised to find 
in this number the edmission of a stove- 
dealer to the effect “‘ that the New Yorkers 
make better as well as handsomer stoves 
than the Yankees,” Mrs. E. C. Agassiz writes 
of her voyagings ‘‘ In the Straits of Magel- 
lan”; but all travels in this region seem tame 
to us after Darwin's fascinating ‘‘ Journal.” 
A pensive Bostonian, who witbholds bis 
name, takes us “ Among the Ruins” of the 
recent Boston fire; and Dr. Holmes sings of 
the same subject, ‘‘ After the Fire,” in a 
poem that, though otherwise poetical enough, 
has the most monotonous beat of rhythm 
that we have heard for along time. Mrs. 
Celia Thaxter has a ‘‘Song,” whose tender 








cadences form a sharp contrast to the see- 
saw of Dr. Holmes’s verses. They are full of 
soft shadows, violet and rose, and cloi ly 
twilight—the even-song which Mrs. Thaxter 
sings always sosweetly. “‘A Wish,” by Mar- 
shall Oliver, is a notably fine love sonnet, 
which we regret that we cannot quote, for 
lack of space. We wish that the readers of 
the Atlantic heard oftener from this poet-art- 

ist, who here strikes a note like that of Keats, 

in his wonderful ‘Last Sonnets.” The 
scientific paragraphs contain a criticism of 
Prof. Tyndall's Boston lectures, written in a 
tone of superiority which will amuse per- 
sons who happen to know that Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s ‘‘ houses” barely paid his expenses un- 
til he came to New York. We fail to get an 
adequate idea of the thriftiness of ‘‘ Boston 
culture” from the pages of the Adlantic. 

In the Galary Justin McCarthy gossips 
about “Earl Russell,” and Mr. J. Durand 
gives us some. more sketches of “ French 
Scenes, Customs, and Characters.” These 
sketches we heartily commend to the study 
of all persons who may distrust the conven- 
tional American ideas about the French, 
and who are willing to be instructed in truer 
ones. Mr. De Forest gives us more of 
“Giant Pope” and of “The Wetherel Af- 
fair”; and Richard Grant White makes his 
reappearance asa critic of language, giving 
an article on ‘‘Language According to 
Sample.” Judging from the present paper, 
we expect that Mr. White's forthcoming 
discussions will be not less interesting and 
valuable than those which he has heretofore 
written for this magazine. We hope 
that they will not be garnished with so 
many heartbreaking misprints as occurred 
in his last contributions to The Galary. Mrs. 
Edwards makes a promising beginning of a 
new serial story, ‘‘ A Vagabond Heroine” ; 
and Anthony Trollope’s ‘Eustace Dia- 
monds” make their last appearance in this 
number. The poems are a pretty ‘‘ Song,” 
by Charles Carroll ; some feeling verses by 
William Winter, called ‘‘ The Veiled Muse”; 
Edgar Fawcett’s lines, ‘‘ De Mortuis”; some 
anonymous verses, ‘‘Old and New,” which 
have considerable beauty of expression; and 
Nettie M. Arnold’s ‘‘ Off the Coast,” written 
in the vigorous rhythm of Heine’s “ Lorelei.” 
The first ‘‘essaykin,” as Charles Lamb 
would have called it, among the papers 
called “ Drift Wood” is particularly good. 

Harper’s Magazine seems fuller than ever 
of good things. The second illustrated let- 
ter upon ‘‘The Old Romans at Home” is 
given, and Miss Thackeray’s ‘‘ Old Kensing- 
ton,” Charles Reade’s “A Simpleton,” 
Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ The New Magdalen,” and 
the ‘Recollections of an Old Stager” are 
continued. A good illustrated article is 
“The British Museum and its Reading 
Room,” which well describes that scholars’ 
paradise, by far the amplest literary priv- 
flege in the world for the English author 
and student. “ Locomotion, Past and Pres- 
ent,” is finely illustrated with pictures of 
manifold ways of traveling, from the baby’s 
trundle to the velocipede and the balloon. 
“The Sailors’ Snug Harbor” is an illustrated 
description of the Staten Island institution 
of that name; and “ Where is the Child ?” 
and ‘*‘ Christmas throughout Christendom” 
are seasonable articles for the holidays. Of 
short stories and poems there is a good as- 
sortment. The ‘‘Christmas Gift,” by Mrs. 
Brine, and Nelly Hutchinson’s “Priscilla” 
seem to us the best of the verses; and we 
turn with perpetually-renewed pleasure to 
Mr. Curtis’s ‘‘ Easy Chair,” in which that 
accomplished essayist and gentleman dis- 
courses as wiselyas ever. 

In Old and New Edward Everett Hale dis- 
cusses briefly and pertinently the Boston 
fire, contributes a good Christmas story 
called ‘‘ They Saw a Great Light,” continues 
his serial, ‘‘ Ups and Downs,” and contrib- 
utes, we shrewdly suspect, most of what is 
best in the editorial departments. Besides 
this excellent writing, we find a discourse 
on “ Utilitarianism,” by the Rev. James Mar- 
tineau; a hitherto unpublished historical 
paper by Edward Everett, called ‘‘ Eighteen 
Hundred Fourteen”; and one of Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton’s short essays, addressed ‘‘ To an 
Undisciplined Writer.” Dr. Thomas M. 
Clark adds another tribute to the fame of 
“William Blake, Painter and Poet,” that 
strange great man, who had been dead and 
buried nearly forty years before Gilchrist 
wrote his biography. ‘‘ What others re- 
garded as illusions he believed as realities; 





and what others regarded as realities he be- 
lieved to be illusions; and yet, strangely 
enough, the general balance of the man did 
not appear to be disturbed,” says Dr. Clark, 
and we think justly, of this extraordinary 
=. One of the best poems cf the 

onth will be found here—‘ Love at First 
Sight.” Who “L.” is, that wrote it, we do 
not know, but the lines are real poetry. 

The Popular Science Monthly contuins its 
usual variety of excellent articles,- among 
which we notice as particularly instructive 
the second paper upon “A. New Phase of 
German Thought,” by Léon Dumont; Mr. 
Spencer’s sixth paper upon ‘‘The Study of 
Sociology” ; and the admirable comments of 
Prof. Youmans and Prof. Fiske upon Tyn- 
dall’s and Froude’s courses of lectures. 

Lippincot!’s Magazine has some amusingly 
acidulous ‘‘ Reminiscences of Florence,” by 
Marie Howland, who satirizes the ways and 
manners of foreigners who visit that city 
and laughs at the “thundering silence” 
of Mrs. Browning’s well-known poem. Mr. 
C. L. Norton’s account of his single-handed 
“Charge on the Life Guards,” in front of 
Buckingham Palace, is a sufficiently interest- 
ing and improbable account of a mad- 
cap exploit, undertaken, in order to win 
a wager, against a member of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s cavalry. An anony- 
mous writer makes an appreciative ar- 
ticle about W. M. Hunt, under the 
title of ‘‘ Painting and a Painter” ; and the 
rest of the magazine is as pretty and as good 
as usual. 

The ever-beautiful Aldine comes to us 
freighted with fine pictures, among which 
John §. Davis’s “After the Frolic,” 
Thomas Moran’s “The Great Cave,” and 
Bernies’s “ French Forest” are among the 
best. Nor must we overlook the solemn ad- 
monition which we personally receive in a 
fine picture by Peter Moran, which repre- 
sents a group of asses braying at a land- 
scape painter’s easel, that stands in the 
forest —the picture being named ‘‘ The 
Critics.” Among the poems we notice some 
excellent verses by Mr Stoddard, entitled 
“ He is Late.” 





—Getting on in the World, by Prof. Wm. 
Mathews, is a book that has some value, we 
might say, as a manual of thoughts and illus- 
trations respecting the various arts of 
success. The author does not, indeed, de- 
fine very strictly what sort of success his 
book is intended to describe—whether suc- 
cess in making money, in forming character, 
in attaining culture or influence or fame. 
But the drift of the book may be seen in the 
following sentence, quoted by the author 
from some writer whom he calls “sensible,” 
and which describes the predeterminate 
successful man: ‘‘ He fixes his thought be- 
yond immediate self-indulgence, chooses his 
friends as they will help the main design, 
falls in love on the same principle, and, 
habitually deferring to a vague but glowing 
future, learns to work toward it, and 
for its sake to be self-denying ang 
long-sighted.”. Now, we have not the 
slightest wish to underrate the great and in- 
creasing importance of money tu each and 
all of us; but ‘‘ worldly wisdom” like that 
of the words that we have just quoted is not 
the whole of the wis:lom that we must study, 
and we fear taat readers who may look in 
this book to find out how to get on toward 
anything else than fortune will be disap- 
pointed. Still the.book is a valuable one of 
its sort. It is full of literary and biograph- 
ical illustrations, in general clearly and well 
stated; and it will strengthen many weak 
knees, we hope, for the struggle of life. We 
hope that in a future edition Prof. Mathews 
will strike out the unworthy puns from 
these pages, and ‘‘ grasp the function of m- 
verted commas” a little better than he does. 
Thus on page 61 he quotes without quota- 
tion points a sentence from Dr. T. M. Coan’s 
essay on ‘‘ Successful People”; and we men- 
tion it because we have heard that “it is a 
sin to steal a pin,” and thatthe stealer may 
one day “steal a greater thing.” (Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co.) 

—We have received the prospectus of The 
Chronotype, ‘* a monthly journal to be issued 
by the American Coilege of Heraldry and 
Genealogical Registry,” in this city. In this 
journal, which is to be of quarto size, it is 
proposed to publish such matter of general 
interest as may be found among the old 
families of New York and of other Amer- 





ican communities. The “college” has its 
headquarters at the Society Library building 
in this city, and aims to collect and preserve 
in fire-proof safes the family registers of 
residents of the United States; and it ap- 
peals with force ‘‘ to those who desire to be 
known and remembered by their posterity ; 
to those whose wealth and position induce 
them, for the benefit of their descendants, to 
place on record a correct register of their 
families ; to those who reflect how often it 
has been found impossible to prove an 
ancestral marriage, or even their own; to 
those rightful heirs unable to establish *their 
claims to estates clearly their own; and to 
those who regard the family and name as 4 
sacred bond in society.” As a people, we 
have been reproached with not knowing 
anything about our grandfathers. This in- 
stitution, of which Mr. Albert Welles is the 
president, and its journal, thé Chronotype, 
edited by the Hon. Jerome V. C. Smith, lute 
mayor of Boston, offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity to remove the reproach. 

—Books of African travel are not, as a 
rule, the most entertaining reading. Bayard 
Taylor's ‘‘ Journey to Central Africa” was 
an exception to this rule; and, if an inter- 
esting story and plenty of incident can do 
it, Mr. Stanley’s book will prove to be ano- 
ther one. There is, to be sure, a great 
amount of Ujiji, Ugogo, and Unyanyembe 
here; but these things must be, we suppose, 
in African geography, and Mr. Stanley has 
made a readable account of his wanderings 
among these crooked names. It is the most 
romantic story of recent adventure. The 
book will be a popular one. It has abund 
ant maps and illustrations and is well in- 
dexed. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 18783—SIXTH YEAR. 


THE ALDINE. 
An one mé...aly journal upivenali admitted 
to be the handsomest periodical in ‘he world, 
4 representative and potas ‘of 
American taste, 
NO” FOR SALE IN BOOK OR NEWS STORES. 
TE. ALDINE, while issued with all Le pokes 





"sale DEPARTMENT. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the price of sub- 
scription last Fall, when THE ALDINE assimed_ its 
pr sent nohle proportions and renresentative char- 
acter, the edition was more than doubled during the 
past yee, proving that the American public anpre- 
ciate and will support a sincere effort in the cause of 
Art. The publishers, anxious to justify the y con- 
fidence thus demonstrated, have exerted themselves 
to the utmost to develop and improve the work; and 
the plans for the coming year, as unfolded by the 
monthly issnes. will arton Pane delight even the most 
sanguine friends of THE ALDINK, 


he publishers are authorised to announce designs 









in the issues for Jaauary, Apr i July, October, 
wonld be alone worth the price of a vear's oubeertp tion, 

The popular feature of 2 copiously illustrated  Ohrist- 
mas" number will be continue: 

‘0 possess such avaluable epitome of the art world 

ata cost so trifling will command the subscriptions of 
thousands in every section of the country; but, as the 
usefulness and attractions of THE ALIN S'can be en- 
to the numerical increase of ita 
supporters, the orxbtiehers propose to make 
double sure’’ by the following unparalleled offer of 


PREMIUM CHROMOS FOR 1873. 


Every subscriber to THE ALDINE who pays | 
vance for the year 1872 will receive without erations 
of beautiful ofl chromos, a‘ter J. J. Hill 


twenty-five different 
twenty-five impressions and tints to 
cture. The same chromos are sold for 
oe per psir in the art stores. as it is os determina- 


ers guaranteeing that the aro delivered shall be 
equal tothe samples furnis! the agent or the money 

will be refunded. The disteebation of pictures of ths 
grade free to the subscribers to a five-dollar periodical 
will mark an epoch in . = ae of art: and, consid- 
ering the uanvreceden' cheapness of the price for 
THE ALDINE itself, the wered falls little short of a 

miracle, even to those best acquainted with the 
achievements of inven tive genius and improved me- 
chanical anpl'ances (For mearevone of these chromos 
see Roveunes sh of THEA VE. 

THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 

will oped a r 2 
bina adhe TOPDDARD. as-isted b . 
poets of the day, who will ciive: ta bave the a = ee 
af cane Hy eas always in od with its artistic 


TERMS. 


$5 per_annum, In advance, with Oil Chromos free, 

THE ALDINE will hereafter be obtainable only by 
subscription. There will be no reduced or club rates, 
be 7 subscriptions must be sent to the publishers 

t, or handed to the local agent, without responsi- 
Wits to. the publishers, exce,t in cuses where the cer- 
tificate is given bearing the fac-simile signature of 
James sutton & Co, 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Any person wishing to act permanently as a local 
ag —{ will iSfen's au cat prompt information by ap- 
plying to JAMES $ N & ©O.. Publishers. 

No. 58 Maiden Lane, : New York. 


THE FASHIONABLE SOUVENIR 


FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SFASON 
this year will he 
THE SUPERB VOLUME 


THE ALDINE. 

Richly bound in morecco cloth, assorted colors, bev- 
eled boar’s, red edges, gilt on back and side—a tru'y 
royal volume—a gallery of fine art engravings tb t will 
be at once a great pleasure to the recipient and a 
demonstration ofthe taste ofthe mor. 








stores at a dollar each. "ice comp 

lea ling painters and es of the day, giving 

the widest range of figure, ants imal, and lendscape sub- 

jects, combined with pure, ight.” and graceful litera- 

ture, edited by the. poet scholar Richarp Henry Stop- 

Daten! forming a most attractive ornament for tue parlor 
rary. 


a PRICE $8. 
Delivered free. Libero! discount to the trade on 
this volume. Order promptly. 
JAMES SUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York. 


$1.50.-_THE NURSER Y.-—A Monthly Magazine 
for youngest readers. Ao ante d Tremmeted end ae 
for a samnle number. ive NOW get the las 
three numb rs of this _ FREE. Jotun hae SHOREY, 
26 Bromfield street, Bosto 








s 
fa hat. oe ae 
as walt oi 34. Note, 5x9. Bath, 7x8. Letter, 
athor; ipt P: ae, 0, 
ah gn ie 


Sermon Cases, 60 cents to $2. Reporters’ Cases, 75 
aa” sheets sent free. For sale by Stationers = 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CO., 
_Sole Manufacturers, Springfield, Mass. 





The handsomest and one of the best and most entertain- 
ing of the monthlies. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 


POPULAR LITERATURE AND SOIENOE 
FOR 1873. 


THE NEW VOLUME, 


COMMENCING WITH THE JANUARY ISSUE, WILL 
BE REPLETE WITH 


The Most Attractive Features. 


It is the intention of the d the M: ine to 
render it a mode! of literary and warn oh excellence, 
and, with this view. no advantage will be neglected which 
either talent or oe can command to rende: 3.cb issue 
an agreeavle and instructive compendium of 


POPULAR READING. 


The contributions now on hand or specially engaged 
embrace an UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE LIST OF 


Tales, Short Stories, Narratives, Descriptive 
Sketches, P= pers on Science an 





a 
ary Criticisms, etc., 
BY TALENTED AND WELL-KNOWN WRITERS: 


together with a variety of able and interesting articles 
on the IMPORTANT QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. In addition to 
the shorter articles, the following 
ATTRACTIVE SERIAL WORKS 


will appear in LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE during the 
year: 


L 
A CHARMING NEW NOVEL, 


“THE PRINCESS OF THULE,” 


A Story of London Life and Society. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Autbor of ** A Daughter of Heth,” “ In Silk Attire,” etc. 


Il. 
A POWERFUL NEW STORY. 


“MALCOLM,” 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., 
Author of ‘*alec Forbes,” “ Robert Falconer,” etc, 





se productions yee confidently believed to be mas. 
perpleaie of their authors, in i and 
ri in strixing characters and dramatic situations. 


large amount of space will be devoted to OUR 
MONTHLY GOSSIP, which will be enriched with short 
and lively articles or persons of note, incidents of the day, 
and — novel or amus.ng topics 
A large proportion of the articles, especially those de- 
seriptive “of travel, will be 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


The pictorial embellishments of the Magazine will con- 
stitute one of its most attractive features. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
is for Sale by all Periodical Dealers. 
TERMS.—Yearly Setien, $1. Single Number, 35 


ents. Liberal Clubbing Kates. Specimen NomBgr, with 
Premium List, mailed on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 


THE GUIDING STAR: 


THE LATEST AND THE BEST 
SABBATH-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK. 


Price, Boards, 35 cexts: per 100,$30. Sample copy 
mailed for 25 cents. 


WILL SOON BE READY: 


THE SABBATH. 


Greatest Church Music Book, sore page being a 
bw ew and attractive ting. and will supersede every 
other work of the kin 


THE AMATEUR. 


Best ical aa Only One Dollar per year. 
sate _ Sam @ Copy sent free, 








LEE & WALKER, R, Music Publishers, 
No. 922 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
Lee s Walker's Musical Almanac sent free to any 
address. 
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/ ove FAMILY PAPER FOR TH COMING YEAR! 


ONLY FOUR Rota A YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


, without Politics 
wilt” ‘Conducted, Ably Balted we peat Palites or Se NT TON. 


Four Elegant Chromos and Fifty-two Full-page Eugravings 
siven to each eee and no Agent authorized to collect until Chromos are delivered, Send stamp for Copy 
| Particulars 


HENRY H. SAGE, 3 fen sy sOFFALO. NY. 


tis a Journal for Hverybody, a Welcome 





Tue LITTLE 
distinguished for the purity and originality of 
its pictorial illustrations The fal stories for 
Soneex * by Emily Huntington Miller ; 


remaining numbers of this year FREE 





Mounted, sized and varnished, read 
specimen numbers with Premium 


Mt, Helen C. Weeks ; besiaes a —- of — 4 
nts, e y 
istory, letters of Travel. Home Amuseme me a clewiben 
bscriber. Chromos sent promptly. 
Glory;’’ and “‘ Little Runaway,”’ given toevery su 
Tomas 1.80a year, & including the chromos, unmounted, sent postpaid for 10 cts. extra 
for framing, 25 cts. extra; in clubs of five or more 15 cts. extra 
t. Fuss. JOHN E. MILLER, Pub., Chicago. 


The Little Corporal. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE FOR BOYS AND pol 
CoRPORAL iz now in ite eighth 7 year of publication, and has from its beginning been 


its literary contents, and the beauty and excellence of 
next year will be a continuation of ‘“ UNcLE Dick’s 


* HIDDEN bn ang oor by Mary A. Dennison, and a new story 


try ar ‘aticles on Scientific Topics, Natural 
ribers FOr hare year will receive the 
i Moth er’s Morning 
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Home Journal. 


— eee 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


—o— 

Witu the close of the present year THE 

HOME JOURNAL, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1846, 
enters upon its twenty-eighth velume and 
twenty-eighth year. 

The new series for 1873 will embody many 
novel and important attractions, in addition 
to the standard excellences which, in timcs 
past, have gained for the paper its success 
and high position. 


The publishers gratefully acknowledge 
the generous favor with which the public 


| has met their efforts; and they are encour- 


aged by this approval, as well as enabled by 
its attendant pecuniary advantage, to make 
the coming volume more valuable and de 
serving than any of its predecessors. 

A survey of the leading departments will 
give those not familiar with the paper an 
idea of its range. It will comprise Editorials 
Brilliant Ro- 
mances and Portraitures of American Life; 


on topics of fresh interest ; 


Editorial Reviews of new events in the 
world of Belles-Lettres, Painting, Sculpture, 
Science, Music, and the Drama ; Original 
Essays; Ample Excerpis from the best Eu- 
ropean Writers; Spicy Letters from Corre- 
spondents in all the great Capitals of the 
World ; Copious Extracts from New Books; 
and racy accounts of sayings, happenings, 
and doings in the Beau Monde; embracing 
the very freshest matters of interest in this 
country and in Europe—the whole com- 
pletely mirroring the wit and wisdom, the 
humor and pathos, the news and sparkling 


gossip of the times. 


HOME JOURNAL GLUBS, 


For the convenience of persons making up 
their list of papers and magazines for the 
coming year, the publishers of TnE HOME 
JOURNAL have clubbed with some of the 
best periodicals, and offer them to subscrib- 
ers (both new and old) with the benefit of 
the large discount in prices. 

Tne Homz JournaL and any $4 period- 
ical (either Harpers Magazine, Harper's 
Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, Atlantic Monthly, 
Scribner’s Montbly, the Galaxy, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Appleton’s Journal, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Westminster Review, or any of 
the English Quarterlies republished here) 
will be sent for $5, the full price being $7. 

Toe Home JournnaL and Our Young 
Folks for $3.50; full rates $5. Home Jour- 
NAL and Littell’s Living Age for $8.50; full 
price $11. Home Journat and Frank 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal or Illustrated News. 
paper, $5; full rates $7. 

Subscribers (both new and old) forming 
clubs for THE Home JOURNAL alone will re- 
ceive it at the rate of three copies one year 
or one copy three years for $6; six copies 
one year, $10. Single subscriptions, $3 a 
year. Subscriptions will take date immedi- 
ately, or at any time the subscribers prefer. 

Address the proprietors and publishers, 


MORRIS PHILLIPS & €0., 


No. 3 Park Piace, New York City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











HENRY WARD BEECHER’S PAPER, 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, a Choreneeacing religions 
reek ae 4to Pag Published 
week’ ‘A only $3 a year. The $10 PAIR “of Chromos, 

e Awake" and * Fast 
eubtiahs er. ads wants them. Send for 
copy, free. J. & CO., Publishers, "97 rk 
Place, New York x Acents are making 
more on this canvassthan on any other, More Agents 
wanted, Send for Circular, 


SONGS FOR THE. SANCTUARY. 


CO. 
i and ‘iy WILLLAM BT, OW YORK. 








1872. 

Boston Lectures on “ Christianity and Skepticism” is 
@ most valuable course of lectures upon these impor 
tant subjects. Price #1.50. Sent postpaid, MOSES 
SARGENT Treasurer, 13 Cornhi!!, Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 
We are. in want of tent and respectable Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 
‘Great Inducements 
- AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 








WHAT NEXT? The great Juvenile Magazine. 30 
cents a year, with a #1 Chromo free. S&pecimen, 3 cents. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago. 





JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any ad¢ress on application. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
GEO. McDONALD S GREAT NOVELS. 








N ’ 
ANNALS A QUIET ee: cooee eines 1, 5, 


THES SHAROAND PARISH 


SEND ¥OR SPECIMEN = of YOUTH’S 
Companion, PERRY, MASON & OO., Boston, Mass. 


2,000 SUNDAY-SCHVUOL BOOKS.—For list 
send to C. T, EVANS, 762 Ninth street, New York, 











Read! The Young Mother's Book. Ask News Agents, 


EDUCATION. 


$10,000 Wanted. 


Alady or gentie-aan with the above capital to invest 
{n'a Ladies’ Semi;ury of ~~ standing, but now being 


rebuilt entirely ::-:w, and on which $25,000 has already 
been expended. W ith the abere capital ten per ry" can 
be realized on t!:- capital, and a salary of 1,000 or $1,500 
above expenses atisfactory references given an re- 


quired. Address WATSON, InpEPENDeNT Office. 

Screen Be OR : O'S Os OB 54 
URCH & HALL SETTEES. 

MEAD, HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO, 


TEACHERS’ TOOLS. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL APPARATUS O0., 
58 Murray street, New York. 

roe EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 

UT. for adult students, to prepare for college, for 

a) ye a or for life, $18 per — ar 
for boar Englisb. 

painting at rates. mwa course, mez 


dents received at avy time and charged proporti 5 
for cuaievere address JOSSPH E. KING, D.D., Fort 























a2) 














ward, N, 





All pans Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to will fiad profit in the ** American Edu- 
cational Monty.” Price 20 cts., or $2 per annum, 

J.V ERMERHORN RC 0. 14 Bond st., N. Y. 


of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thes making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

‘For amore full description of these premiems see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
tantoomy, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787, 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SUNDAY HALF-HOURS WITH THE 


Great Preachers. 


Comprising popes from the Great Preachers of all 
ages a) and en- 
dorsed * "Preshvterians Methodists, p> cn gen 
Bane US oa afta book a ever 














ACENTS WANTED.=-Ceneral and 
Special, urged to send for sample and circular of 
“ PROPLe’s Mouraty. | Pittsburgh, Pa. They'll i. 

Best, cheapest, an st beautiful illustrated 16- 

aper for te hme pained anywhere. Popular rom 

as. 


aine to T . Takes on sieht Ly og sales and b 
gest pay of ‘om paver got ype, new “heads,” 
tinted paper, _ ~ caper dhatreths ons. No mean, 


shabby humbug: but fine, elegant, and crowded with 
the freshest contributions. ‘Only $1.50 per year. Three 
1 25 cents, including the splendid 
Christmas number (24 pages). Chromos, engravings, an 
—e liberal as any. Agents, it costs nothing to 
sample 


>| FROM THE FLAG 
| . TO THE CROSS. 
Le | 


The latest Book out. Extra large Octavo, 500 
|pages. Elegantly bound. fully illustrated. Valua- 
able and interesting. Containing matter found no- 

are else in print, including sketches of Beecher, 

Simpson, and others, with elegant full-page 


ane ce #2,” AGENTS kly profits immense. 
weekly 
Address NEW ORLD PUBLISHING 


- FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING 
OK for the best and gustoant Family Bible ever 
published wi will ~ nt free of charge to apy book agent. 





















PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Pennington, 
Terms reasonable. Address A. P, LASHER, Prin, “J 


Highland Military Acad omy My 
Mas;., fits Boys for Common and Scien Pursui 
Its superior merits stated in Circular, C. B. , 7 BTCALF. 


Goideft' Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn, Address Miss EMILY N ON. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED Fer QocXew 


THE 


FUNNY SIDE OF PHYSIC; 


Ox, THE MyYSsTgeRIES oF MEDICINE. AN EXPOSE OF 
MEDICAL a Quacks, AND CHARLATANS OF 
ALL AGES AND Countries. 800 Pages. 250 


meres m8. 
An interesting and empsing treatise on the Medical 
an ent, It exposes Quacks, 

















‘mpostors. Veling Bectors. Patent Medicine Vend- 
ors, Noted Female Cheats, Fortune Tellers, and Medi- 
ums, an ves interesting accounts of no’ 
sicians Narratives of their Lives. It shows how 
filthy Manufactured Tobacco and of what qe 
Seoem mae medicines a: ay Test It revecis, start 
instructs all hew to avoid the ills whiek 
Seep 3 Retr to to. Werive exclusive territory and lib. 


sume, utes dene 
ylishers, i H 
fo oe CHICAGO, Iti; or CincimNaTT, Ono, OP 


DR. LIVINGSTONE 
Lost and Found. 


Agencies for this great work now giving out. This is 
the book every one wants to read. Full, complete, 
Covering the whole subject. Nearly 800 pages, with 
over 3) full-page engravings and mapa, illustrat. 
ing the routes and journeys of STANLEY and other 
explorers, Price only $3.50. $25 a day can be made 
with the book, whether the agent is experienced or 
not. Prospectus now ready. Apply for agencies at 
once to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn.; 


F. G. GILMORE & 00., Chicago; or W. E. BLI83, To- 
ledo, O. 





nearly 500 fine toro illustrations. and 

agents are meeting with unprecedented success. a 

=. stating experience, etc., and we will show 

sat our agents are doing. NATION aL PUBLIS NG 
.» Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘AN ENERCETIC AND RESPONS- 
ible man, who can command some capital and who is 
peta to be managing officer. is wanted in every 
state to act conjointiy with the New York parent com- 
pany in forming sub for 
ana sale of the *ragle Gas Machine, need for lighting 
= residences, schools, — buildings. factories’ 

ers —. are being received from all 
parts of the United States. 

For full particulars address THE EAGLE GAS 0. 


E AGENTS, | WANTED. | T 


Salable and - 
made selling profitable. Sén 
oO OUR NEW T for Catalogue to ; 
U.S. & State E. ©. BRIDG- 
Maps, Charts MAN, 5 Barclay 
K er? . St., New York. Ss 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 

HUPRNicLe Ctirtba with aver Gates cl 
le m ver Case, 

PEN and YOSEMIT Ve PAD PENS OUNTATN 

implies 

of all " with Circulars, postpaid for 2 cts. Also THE 




















8 and other aie, of ie 

CITY svete COMPANY, 404 Library st., Phila- 
delphia, P 

FOR AG ENTS. The Pictorial Fire- 

ime & Parlor Poly- 

= taco EN The beautiful and 

Ww “Features. Our 

ft es “ror pes 4 Se * outa —— 

avo AMERICAN FamiLy BiB 2 Fenucanmns Ga — 


déipbia, New York, Boston, 
peecrnte | auc owe guar- 








and others, with premiums FR 
oo and honoree. earned at work” “for us. Wr te 
Circulars information free to all. 


an WORTHINGTON, DUSTIN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED for the clearest, fullest, 
and BEST FAMILY motion’ —~ Heatta at Home. 
Need of ev hous m. Hat, editor of 
‘ournal of ealth. Fall of on —| matter. Treats 
all subjects delicately and exhaustively. Circular = 
Address 8, M. BETTS &CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chi 








AGENTS, HERE’S A CHANCE! 


SMART. RELIABLE 
TY, and VILLAGE te 
ake charge of per rmanent A sacies. at, our 
DVISOK Oublisued weekly NEW 
u s 
LAN you can havea — “By our NEW 


SIBADY ANNUAL INCOME. 


ei ycricuced Canvassers preferred. own "st 
res 
PHILLIPS, Publishers t Pittebureh. 1 Pa. 


S$ every- 
3 $75 to $250 per month, ners, 
™ PROVED OuNos SENSE FAMILY ¢ 
= HINE. This Machine will stitch, SEWING 
© tack, = t, cords A" braid, and embroider in a 

2 in 
= nelly ame gh er. Price only $15. = 





arranted for five years 
pay $1.000 for any machine that will er sew sme 
more beautiful, or more elastic —. thao ours. It 
Stitc' 





@ EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted. Basi 
$72 legitimate. J. WORTH: St. Louis, Mo wes x 





AGENTS! A RARE CHANCE! 


We will pay all Agents $40 per week in casH who will 
engage a ae ny Everything furnished and 
xpenses pa’ ress 

expenses pal’ ‘k. COULTER & CO,, Charlotte, Mich. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, $60 a 
week guarantee espectable employment at home, 
day or evening; no capital required; full instructions 
and valuable  peckage ¢ of goods to start with, sent free 
by mail.’ Address, with 6-ceat return stamp, 

M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtiandt St., New York. 


100 .YEAR ALMANAC—FOR 50 Cents 
we send postpaid an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Week, and Day of the Contess 5 also yy 








Calendar for 1273, Extra inducements to 
dress © GEORGE A. HEARD & CO. Boston ass, 


TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 
A NEW WAY of ranning a book. Can sell thousands 
per week. Address MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO,, 
12y East 28th street, New York City. 








—— from 50 oe ¥~ examine. Or, 
amples sen! stage free) for 50 cts® 
that retail “fs for $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham 
Square, N. 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
‘| $30: a reliable acent jo wer county in 





thi Address Hudson River My Co. 
is M. Malden oa N. Y., or Chicago, 1.” 





good iy Astictes 
aple as flour, les free, 
cM. LININGTON, Chicago. 


$475 ix  R 2 oe 


THE 


NEW SCALE 


basalts 


PIANO 


is undoubtedly the best and sweetest-toned 
instrument, possessing a finer Singing 
Quality than any other medium price Piano 
Forte ever manufactured. 

The chief object in making this Piano is 
to give the public a new scale instrument, 
thoroughly made, at a reasonable price; 
and, after 30 years’ experience and great 
expense, have produced a Piano Forte 
which will accommodate the general pub- 
lic as to Price, Workmanship, Tone, and 


Finish. Fully guaranteed and may be seen 


at 


No. 27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


DECKER BROS’, 


CRAND 
SQUARE 


AND 


ee 








ARE MATCHLESS. 


33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





Lindeman 


AND 


‘Sons 


=a 


ina aaa 





CYCLOID AND SQUARE 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





CHOIRS, MUSIVAL CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
ACADEMIES. 


ATTENTION ! 


to the following Choice List of 
NEW CANTATAS! ORATORIOS! AN- 
THEMS! 
New and Attractive Cantatas, 
FORTY-SIXTH PSALM... --Dudley Buck. $1.00 





FESTIVAL CANTATA............ Eugene Thayer. 1.25 
GOUNUD'S CHORAL MUSIC............---0008 eens 50 
Well worthy of careful study. 

MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST............+s00+000 Hewitt. 50 


An amusing and very melodious musical extravaganza. 


NEW ORATORIOS, 
8T. PETER,.........006 eorcce coccceees J. K. Paine. 1% 
PRODIGAL SON. wee.-Arthur Sullivan. 10 
Fine effective compositions. 


ANTHEM BOOKS, 
SABBATH GUEST..... «++. Emerson & Morey. 1 60 
BUCK’S NEW MOTETTE COLLECTION........... 2.50 
BAUMBACH'S SACRED QUARTETTES, (New).... 250 


IN PRESS._NEARLY READY. 
STRAUSS'S DANCE MUSIC. Violin and Piano... 1.00 





The a»ove books seat, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


THE 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 


ORGANS. 


These Organs are unsurpassed in quality of tone, 
st” 1c. of finish, simplicity of construction, and dura- 


bili 
t ‘so MELODEONS in various styles and unequaled 
) tor 

Beud for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


These Piano-Fortes excel all 
others in 
TONE, DURABILITY, AND 
FINISH. 
my for descriptive circu- 


and mention Tue InpE 


PENDENT. 
ARION PIANO-FORTE 
COMPANY, 
B Wo. 5 East 1th st, 


N.Y. 














2,000 A DAY! 


We are now printing 7wo Thousand copies per 
day of our new Sunday-school Music-book, 


PURE DIAMONDS, 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 


and are still behind our orders. No book of the kind 
ever oj published has met with such decided suc- 
cess. Over 


75,000 ARE NOW IN USE, 


mee the book hes been published but one month, 
ing Rew. B right, and Beautiful, and by such 
pa st as Gro. F. <_—- P. P. Buiss, H. R. PALMER, 
sf Kierrer, J. H. Tenney, LOWELL Masoy, etc. If 
wish the latest aa best Sunday: school Music- 

. P DIAMONDS.” Price in boards 35 





THE pm CHURCH MUSIC-BOOK, 


THE ADVANCE, 


. #. &, Perkins, will be found superior to any work 
of the kind published this season. Everything new and 
—— Price $1.25; $12 per dozen. Sample Copy 


mailed for $1, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE NORMAL, 


a New Singing Book, by J. Wa. Surrery. rare 
book for Singing Schools, Classes, Conventions, ete. 
Lo 78 cts.; $7.50 per doz, Copies mailed en receipt of 


Catalogues of music sent free, 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





THE 


WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION. 





(Organ with the top removed.) 


The Gabinet Pipe Orga 


(only combination of the Pipe and Reed Organ) 
now been placed in the market at cheaper coat 
newer sayles, and greatly improved actions. 


OPINIONS OF MUSICAL JUDGES: 


GEO. W. MORGAN, the Great Organist: 
“An indispensable improvement over all Reed Or- 
gans. Must inevitably take preference at once.” 


“One of the ~ _vataaiie musical inventions of 
our time.”—J. R. 


ALBERT W. pico THE DISTINGUISHED ORGANIST 
AND Composer, says: “Iam happy to have had an op- 
portunity to play upon this remarkable organ, which I 
consider something entirely by itself and something 
above all competition from anything now known, I 
regard it as a gem, which will inmuwediately meet with 
an immense demand ” 


Pror. A. N. Jonnson says: “The Cabinet Pipe Organ 
is a perfect. marvel of beauty, fullness, and power of 
tone of the richest and most varied qualities.” 

Pror, THEO. T. CRANE, THe Great ORGANIST AND 
Tuntst, says: “ AllI need say is that you have made a 
wonderful advance upon anything hitherto produced. 
It is an instrument that will bear mach study in bring- 
ing out its diilerent powers and varieties.’ 


Churches, Schools, Musicians, and Families should 
not fail to examine this Organ before buying any- 
= as it is a complete revolution in Cabinet Or- 

ore sale by E. R. BEACH, at ie Church and School 
Fornitere Warerooms, 805 Broadw: 

For Illustrated Catalogue ‘ana. “further information 
ress 


The Cabinet Pipe Organ Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
WATHUSHEK 


Piano Mfg. Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 





The most durable yenee. 
The most powerfu 

The finest touch and action. 
The purchasers delighted, 
The pamphlets sent free. 
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GEO. STECK & 60.'S 





are now everywhere recognized as the best. For - 
and SYMPATHETIC Tong, for thorough workmanship, 
the greatest possible Duraniity they are whol 
rivaled. The Sreck (1BINET OR Upricut Piano, com. 
bining several most important improvements, PATENTED, 
pronounced by all competent. judges the Most 
Perrect Piano of this a. bn, produced. Every in- 
ak Ps warranted for five 


WA REROOMS. 25 East 14th st.,N.Y. 


{THE “GOLDEN RULE,” 


BY S. W. STRAUB, 

Is THE LATEST AND THE BEST 
SUNDAY-SCHVUOL MUSIC BOOK } 
Unusual Variety of Contents! 

NOW READY. 





oot, Bliss, Palmer, Ruggles, 7 saath Ogden, Snider, 
Lyon, Martin, and a host of others. 


ESPECIAL CHARACTERISTIC OF 


THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 


The music is new and prepared expressly for it. 
Sunday-schools do not care to purchase over again 
songs which they have already sung from other books, 


Every Sunday-school will be pleased with ° 


THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 
It ze give satisfaction wherever us 
Will be iss 


ed. 
ued in splendid style, printed on fine 
wie paper, and Fag ys & bound, ; 
P bound ards, 35 cents: $3.60 per 
dozen; €30 per ae A single copy, in paper 
cover, for geeineien. will be mailed on receipt of 25 
cents. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


PIANOS & ORGANS = HOLIDAYS. 


Easier terms than ever before offered. 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New 
York, will sell DURING the HOLIDAYS 
PIANOS, ORGANS, and MELODEONS of 
firsteclass makers, including WATERS’ 


CELEBRATED PIANOS and CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGANS, which are the most 
beautiful in Style and periect in tone ever 
AY rd running 





S and 
to let, and. rent allowed “us purchased 

ra S2 received weekly oF or from Ai to 

of receloed monthly for qooene ANOS, 

RGANS, and ELODEONS. | wetAt dis- 

count for alt cash. Illustrated catalogues mailed, 


MUSIC BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR hg eg 
Old Mother Goose. Set to music, Elliott........... 
Stainer’s Christmas Carols, Beautifully iitust rate: 
German Volks Lieder Album, Eng. & Ger. Words. 
Randegger’ 8 Sacred Songs for Little Singers.. cans 
Moore 8 Irish Melodies. Folio Ed. Full gilt. Balfe.. 
Schuman’s Vocal Album. Eng. and oe. Words..:; 3 
- Piano-forte Album. Full gilt........... « 25 
Mendelssohn's Complete Piano Works. ol Full gilt. .26.00 
Mendelssohn's Complete Piano Works. Octavo. 










Fa Dbdtireadlddeddmauciadesehedtscaeyeasdewns 00 
Operas #135 each. Greiaates 8) cents each. Bound 
volumes of Piano and Vocal Music $1.75 each. An 
work sent Fostpaid ar onreceipt of the marked price, ‘Ad. 
Je ERS, 59: roadway, Y. 
Send 30 ‘cents for the December number of Sdade 
Musical Monthly, and you will get $4 worth of our 
latest Music. 





You ask WHY we can se} 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos 






to make 
Bany $600 Piano sold through 
‘Agents,all of Me) make 100 
vad cent, = fit. We Lave no 
Agents, but ship direct to 
j ae at Rectory price, and 
arrant 5 Years, Send for 
lustr: ated circular, in which 
we refer to 800 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c, using our Pianos in‘ ‘tatesand Territories,. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broz...vay, New Yorks 


8275. New, full-size, Zongwoed carved legs, 7- 
octave, overstrung piano for $27 Th hese instruments 
are e‘evant in sone = finish aa fare warranted as 
durable as any #600 

60.—Superb Peolid walnut, caine 6 stops 
donple reed, ge paneled organ only $100. 


75.—El _, solid walnut, 5-octave organ, pan- 
asd case, —~ $75. 


A POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway and 39 Uni 
uare, New York City. in 


UNITED STATES ORGANS. 
WHITNEY & SLAYTON, 
Manufacturers, 

120 CHAMPLAIN StREeTt, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














DUNHAM 


& SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Our Pa 
tent Hydro- 
C ar bonated 
Sounding 
Boards are 
applied to 
all Pianos 


we manu- 









facture, 
which pro- 
duces the 
only real 
PPiano tone 

that has 
been dis- 


covered. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Send for Circular. 


Warerooms, 17 Union Square, New York. 














BUY BARBER’S BIT BRAUEK 


. HAYDEN, Teacher of G 
‘and Flute. Agent for Tiltens 
Patent 
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cal I 4- ik 
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ing, coe Boston, Mass. 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


GOUPIL’S 
ARTISTIC. HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Fine En mgvavin s, Water Color 
Paintings, tehings, and 
Colored Photographs, 
Porcelain Paint- 
ings, Easels, 
and Port- 
folio Stands. 


FRAMES FOR LIKENESSES. 


PAINTINGS. 


THE LATEST WORKS OF CELEBRATED ARTISTS 
OF ALL MODERN SCHOOLS. 


M. KNEDLER & C0., 


170 FIFTH AVENUE. 


HOLIDAY COODS. 
CHROMOS and FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES and VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, PHOTOGRAPHS, Etc. 


A&E 7. Anthouy & G0, 


591 BROADWAY, 


Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


pier 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP, 


with complete case of type, for marking inen, 
Cards, are 4 etc. A perfect Little Gem. Price, 
$1; postp 




















ce (AINV A stot 


CASE OF TYPE 
Address . = FOLLETT. 3 3 Asylum st., Hartford, Ct. 








EDWARD SEARS’S 


Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
Broapway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 

ames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 

letho:copes, Album; and Photographs of Celebrities. 
Photo-Lantern Slid*s a specialty. Manufacturers of 
Photographic Materiais. 








LADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and de of 
ee —— Fae ae a by mail postpaid. Send for a 
circular and prices. TILTON & CO., Boston. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. The 
present re: — system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register Tetters whenever requested to do so 
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FIRST subscription. REC. 8 for money remitted to 
RENEW subscriptions are pe bh to the =e of the 
paper; but when G pectage-ctamp is received the receipt 
ll be sent by ma’ 
Will be sent MPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, are 
our Agents in London to receive subscriptions and adver- 
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NOTICES. 


G@™ All cemmanications fer the Editorial, Literary, 
Kews, and Miscellaneons Colamns of this journal should 
be addressed to The Editor of The Independent, 
P.-O,. Box 2787. 

t °F" All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor: and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Henry 
C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&2™ No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
tions, Whatever is intended for insertion must be au- 
thenticated by the name and address of the writer; not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

£3" We do not hold ourselves responsipie fer any views or 
opinions expressed in the communications of our Corre- 
sp ondents. 

3” Manuscripts sent to Tus LxpErExDENT cannot be re- 
turned unless ied by a d and directed 
envelope. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Wirth the present number Tse INDE- 
PENDENT enters on its twenty-fifth year. 
We are sure that during these years there 
has grown up between it and its readers 
something of that close intimacy and affec- 
tion which, after so long a union, makes a 
husband and a wife anticipate with grateful 
hearts and renewed devotion their approach- 
ing silver wedding. Beginning to-day the 
last yéar of the quarter of a century since 
first we held out our hand to clasp that of 
the public which trusted us, we rejoice that 
we are assured with such hearty warmth 
’ that on our part we have gained its growing 
esteem and confidence, and we look with no 
little pride on our ever-enlarging family 
circle, which has compelled us to add exten- 
sion after extension to the modest mansion 
which we first erected. 

As it became necessary to enlarge THE 
INDEPENDENT, wé have hitherto simply in- 
creased the size of the paper, until the sheet 
got the name of a blanket. It was so large 
as to be unwieldy. Complaints have come 
in from every quarter. One clergyman 
writes begging us not to enlarge again this 
year, or he will have to take his paper from 
his study into the church whenever he wants 
to turn it. A lady whose husband is relig- 
iously opposed to cutting the edges com- 
plains that his arms have been so stretched 
in holding THE INDEPENDENT (which he 
does all his spare time) that they are ds 
long as those of an ourang-outang. A lady, 
deeply attached to Taz INDEPENDENT, tells 
us that she has been obliged to give up 
rocking her children, as she has four times 
dropped them while stretching out both her 
arms to turn the sheet. We have, therefore, 
concluded that further enlargement in the 
quarto form is quite impracticable, and have 
decided henceforth to adopt the shape 
which we present to-day, being that of 
Harper's Weekly. An ordinary issue of 
thirty-two pages (exclusive of the cover) 
will give us an excess of reading matter 
over our last year’s sheet of about one of 
our new pages; and, as we do not mean 
that our readers shall suffer, we propose to 
put on a cover whenever our advertisers’ 
favors crowd too close on the gardens of 
pleasure and chapels of ease in which our 
writers and readers have the right to 
play or to preach. This week, however, 
such a flood of advertisements has poured 
in upon us that they have over- 
flowed their own limits and those of 
the cover, till we were obliged on Friday 
last to refuse to receive any more. The 
paper, though for this reason hardly a fair 
sample in some departments of what it will 
usually be, will, we hope, give satisfaction. 
Among the contributors for this week are 
John G. Whittier, Joaquin Miller, and Lucy 
Larcom, to represent the poets; Elizabcth 
Stuart Phelps and Susan Coolidge, to repre- 
sent the story-tellers ; President Woolsey and 
Dr. Cuyler (who opens a series of Pastoral 
Sketches by different clergymen), to repre- 
sent the divines; and the Vice-President and 
bis successor, to represent the statesmen. 
Our several editorial departments will be 

found full and varied, and may be depended 
on as giving the best and latest information 
that we can command. Wehaveregretfully 
omitted many excellent articles from con- 

















tributors quite as able as those who are pre- 
sented this week; but this only assures us 
that succeeding numbers will be quite as 
good. We have always tried to give our 
readers the best thought of the ablest and 
most influential men in the world, and in this 
line we shall try to exceed our past success. 

It will please our readers to learn that the 
large expense which we have incurred for 
them has been appreciated. The year 1871 
was the best year financially that the paper 
had ever had ; but 1872 was better yet. As 
the vear closed our receipts were extraordi- 
narily large, and in December they were 
nearly double what they were for the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. 
Our prospects are more brilliant than ever 
before, and we pledge our readers that, what- 
ever may be our future success, they shall 
have their share in the profits; for our limit 
of improvement is by no means yet reached. 

We have little that is new to promise for 
the future. We wish, first of all, ‘as we 
are allowed of God,” to speak earnest words 
for the Gospel of Jesus Christ, ‘‘not as 
pleasing men, but God.” Yet, with an earn 
est faith in the old Christianity, we hope not 
to be slow to recognize what is good in those 
who do not believe with us, and, above all, 
to treat them with the utmost candor. We 
shall continue hearty supporters of the Re- 
publican party so long as that party con- 
tinues to be right. If we are impartial 
critics of its léaders, we shall none the lesa 
have cordial praise for their honest efforts 
to subserve reforms in the civil service, in 
the post-office, and in the various depart- 
ments of government. We wish to keep 
our readers informed on all the great move- 
ments of thought, and we aim to be no mere 
chroniclers, but to make each fact a force 
for the victory of truth and the elevation of 
man. 

We have space left only to extend to you, 
indulgent friends (shall we not say children 
of our family ?), the best wishes of the New 
Year. May winter cheer you with its blaz- 
ing hearth-fires, and strengthen your devo- 
tion to the social sanctities of Home; may 
spring melt away every frost of selfishness 
and waken to fresh resurrection the life 
within your souls; may summer breathe 
sweet perfume about your paths, and add 
fadeless amaranths to the fading lilies that 
blossom for you; and may autumn pour into 
your laps the abundant harvest of your suc- 
cessful toil, and bear fruit for you unto ever- 
lasting life ! 





PROTESTANT MONASTICISM. 


WHEN Jesus Christ said ‘‘I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfill,” he announced the 
relation of his work not only to the Jewish 
law, but to human nature. The nature of 
man, as it camie from the hands of the Creator, 
was, like every other work of God, very 
good. By generations of transgression this 
nature had become disordered and enfeebled; 
and Christ came to repair its disorders and 
replenish its wasted energies. ‘‘ He restoreth 
my soul” is the testimony of every man who 
accepts the life he came to bring. 

The monastic idea of Christianity is quite 

different from this. That idea is that human 
nature is essentially evil, and that the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ requires the repression of 
all its desires, the crucifixion of all its pas- 
sions, the expulsion of all its affections. The 
love of friends, the delights of social inter- 
course, the incitements and rewards of in- 
dustry, the beauty and the gladness of 
Nature, the stimulus of mirth and recre- 
ation—all these are forbidden pleasures. The 
true Christian must turn away from these 
things, and find all his joy in prayer, med- 
itation, almsgiving, and self-mortification. 
Such pleasures are ‘‘ worldly,” and the Chris- 
tian must not love the world nor the things 
that are in the world. The only enjoyments 
lawful for him are those called “‘ spiritual.” 
Self-denial is in this view not the curbing of 
overgrown and riotous propensities, but the 
extermination of the original principles of 
our human nature. 

It is a melanchely fact that the leaven of 
this monkery has affected a portion of our 
Protestantism. There is a class of Chris- 
tians in all our churches from whom we con- 
stantly hear these ascetic and unchristian 
doctrines. These Protestant anchorites are 
@ trifle less consistent than their Roman 
Catholic brethren, in that they confine their 
restrictions mainly to social enjoyments. 
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They are altogether too thrifty to forbid 
“worldly” industries and ambitions. A 
churchmember may be utterly devoured by 
the greed of gain, without encountering their 
censure ; but, if he turn aside from his money- 
getting for a little while to play croquet with 
his children, all the vials of their denunci- 
ation are emptied on his devoted head. 
“Croquet” is worldly and sinful; avarice 
and extortion are venial faults. The man 
who plays a rubber of whist with his wife 
in the evening is turned out of the church; 
the hoary stock-gambler who in the course 
of his life has wrung millions of dollars from 
his fellow-men by knavish overreaching waits 
serenely amid the benedictions of his breth- 
ren, in the full assurance of canonization 
after death. 

It is in this utter disproportion and incon- 
sistency of the Protestant monasticism that 
we find its condemnation. To impugn hu- 
nan nature in gross and in detail, as the 
monks do, is not wholly illogical, though it 
may be blasphemous; but to justify all” the 
natural faculties, save those which prompt 
us to mirth and social enjoyment, and to 
lay these under curse and ban, is a proceed- 
ing which can only be excused on the 
ground of mental infirmity. The social in 
stincts, the mirthfulness, the despositions 
which lead to laughter and pastime are just 
as much part of the unfallen human nature 
as reverence and faith. Doubtless their 
place in the soul is one of subordination to 
the spiritual faculties; nevertheless, they 
have a rightful place among the powers of 
the mind. They have a work to do in the 
development of character that none but 
they can do; and in due _ proportion 
they are to be exercised and cultivated 
as well as every other normal faculty. 

Without doubt these faculties have in 
many characters usurped a place which 
does not belong to them. The love of sport 
and pastime has become the ruling passion, 
as it was never meant to be. But Chris- 
tianity proposes to remedy thisvil not by 
exterminating this part of our nature, 
but by reducing it to subjection ; by restor- 
ing the lost balance of the soul; by putting 
the spiritual and moral faculties in the place 
of supremacy, and subduing the others to 
obedience and co-operation. 

What signifies the condemnation of these 
natural dispositions and of the enjoyment 
that they bring? Is it anything but a 
plain insinuation that the Creator did not 
know what he was about when he was mak- 
ing man; that the crown of his handiwork 
has been badly botched, and must be recon- 
structed by these sapient ascetics before it 
will answer the ends of virtue ? 

Tn these days of intense activity men need 
not only bodily exercise and rest, they necd 
recreation. Some pastime that shall divert and 
relieve the mind is essential to the physical 
and spiritual health of every hard working 
manor woman. Inthe use of such a pas- 
time every Christian is obeying the law of 
God, which is written in his nature. To say 
that one can find in prayer and spiritual ex- 
ercise allthe refreshment that he needs is 
.just as idle as to say that one can find in the 
use of his arms all the physical exercise he 
needs; and that the use of his legs is, there- 
fore, superfluous and sinful. 

Some persons insist that they bave no 
need of recreation or diversion; that they 
find neither pleasure nor profit in any kind 
of pastime. This is very likely. Some per- 
sons of good character and great usefulness 
are mentaly deformed. By a life of mor- 
bid repression they have succeeded in killing 
out part of the nature which God gave them. 
Supposing that Christ came to destroy and 
not to fulfill the human soul, they have in his 
name mistakenly mutilated their own minds. 
Mental deformity is, indeed, a much more 
common thing than bodily deformity; and 
it is a lamentable fact that much of it is due 
to perverted notions of the religious life. 
When, therefore, a man protests that he 
cares nothing for laughter or recreation, he 
only indicates that he has succeeded in im- 
pairing his own manhood. He muy be a 
very devout and excellent man ; but he is not 
acomplete man, and his experience is no 
law for other people. 

It is most true that in these days the tend- 
ency is all toward excess and abuse in recre- 
ations and amusements. The danger lies 
not on the side of asceticisin, but on the side 
of frivolity ana dissipation. Thousands of 





lives are wrecked, thousands of minds are 








shattered every year by the insane devotion 
to exciting sports. Even within the Church 
of God there is a fearful amount of giddi- 
ness and levity. The solemnity of life is but 
little understood by many professing Chris- 
tians, whose minds are absorbed in the pur- 
suits of pleasure. But the remedy for such 
mischiefs is not found in the inculcation of 
a Pagan asceticism. It is found in the proc 
lamation of the Christian law, which bids us, 
whether we eat or drink or whatever we do, 
do all to the glory of God; which assures us 
that we are made in the image of God, and 
that our bodies are his temple; and which 
enjoins upon °s not the mutilation of our 
natures, but their harmonious and sym- 
metrical development. The man who makes 
amusement the main object of his life is a 
fool. The man who seeks through rational 
diversion to keep his mind clear and his 
heart fresh and his body vigorous, that he 





may better serve God and his neighbor, may 
for this, too, be denounced as a worldling by 
Protestant monastics; but there is no reason 
why he should lack the blessing of God or 
the approval of a@ good conscience. 











THE LOUISIANA APPEAL. 


THE address of the New Orleans Commit- 
tee to the people of the United States deals 
With a question as deep and vital, as im- 
portant and far-reaching as the reality and 
security of state governments in the struc- 
ture of ovr political sysiem. It consists 
mnainly in a statement of facts, the most of 
which were already before the public. Un- 
less it can be refuted and shown to be essen- 
tially false, that which is known as the 
Pinchback government, both in itself and in 
the processes that have placed it in power, 
is a revolution of the state government of 
Louisiana. It has no legal validity and all 
its acts are of the same character. It has 
assumed to abolish courts of justice, and 
create others in their place. It has impeached 
Governor Warmoth, and called on the Presi- 
dent to give it the protection of the Federal 
power, without the existence of any “ do- 
mestic violence” ty justify any interference 
on his part. The fundamental defect with 
these and all its other acts we have in the 
fact that this pretended government is the 
creature of a board of canvassers of the 
votes cast at the late election that absolutely 
had no authority, under the laws of Louisi- 
ana, to canvass the votes or declare anybody 
elected ; but which did, nevertheless, assume 
to make such a canvass, without having the 
certified election returns in their possession. 

The point at which the Federal Govern- 
ment became involved in the difficulty was 
when Judge Durell, by processes of antic- 
ipatory injunctions and orders, undertook to 
determine and did practically determine 
which of two canvassing boards was the 
lawful one, before either had made any can- 
vass, and, hence, before either had an- 
nounced the result. The Herron-Lynch 
board of canvassers was virtually extem- 
porized into being by his power, without a 
particle of authority for its existence in the 
laws of Louisiana. The Warmoth board 
was the one that had the forms of law on 
its side and the election returns in its posses- 
sion; yet it was as summarily stricken out 
of being by Judge Durell, through a series 
of orders not only enjoining it from canvass- 
ing the votes, but also enjoining those by it 
declared to be elected, including both houses 
of the legislature, from participating in the 
organization of the legislature, or doing 
anything implying their rightful possession 
of office. This same judge directed the 
United States marshal to take possession of 
the building in which the legislature was 
accustomed to meet, and hold it ‘‘ subject 
to the further order of this court,’’ mean- 
while admitting free “‘ ingress and egress to 
and from the public offices in said building 
of persons entitled to the same’—namely, 
the persons declared tobe elected by a can- 
vassing board that had no legal existence ex- 
cept that which it derived from his author- 
ity. The marshal obeyed this order, and a 
detachment of the United States army was 
summoned to his aid in carrying it into ef 
fect. The legislature that was organized 
under these manipulations might very 
properly be styled Judge Durelli’s lezisla- 
ture. Pinchback, tie man who now claims 
to be acting governor, in consequence of the 
pretended impeachment of Warmoth, who 





had been a state senator fora term that had 





already expired, and who, hence, had no 
right to participate in the organization of 
the senate, took possession of the chair and 
directed the organization of this body. In 
the other house the postmaster of New Or- 
leans was chosen for its presiding offi cer. 

Such are some of the salient facts which 
appear in the statement of the New Orleans 
Committee, but which had been previously 
given to the public, without any essential 
contradiction.- It isa noteworthy fact that 
the apologists on the other side—the New 
York Times, for example—do not venture to 
deny the substantial allegations urged in the 
Committee’s complaint, or even to argue the 
question on its merits. We believe the facts 
to be as above stated. 

Who, then, is this Judge Durell and under 
what authority is he acting? He isa United 
States judge in the State of Louisiana, hav- 
ing no jurisdiction under the laws of that 
state, but deriving all his authority for 
these proceedings from the twenty-third sec- 
tion of the Enforcement Act of Congress. 
Does this act authorize him to enjoin a state 
board of canvassers and arrest them in their 
work before they have reached its result? 
Not at all. Does it authorize him to take 
forcible possession of the building in which 
the legislature of a state meets, and decide 
who shall be admitted thereto? Not at all. 
Does it authorize him to determine any 
question in respect to the rights of one who 
claims to be a member of a state legislature? 
Not at all; since, whatever jurisdiction it 
confers, it expressly excepts such a claim 
from this jurisdiction, and, hence, furnishes 
not a shadow of justification for his orders in 
respect to the legislature of Louisiana. 
Under the Enforcement Act United States 
judges have absolutely no authority over 
state officers or state offices, so far as the title 
to office is concerned, until some person not 
claiming to be “an elector of president 
or vice-president, or a representative 
or delegate in Congress, or @ member of a 
state legislature,” has been actually deprived 
of a state office for the reason which the act 
specifies. When this is a fact accomplished, 
and not merely anticipated or feared, and 
when, moreover, “ the sole question ” touch- 
ing the right of said person to the office he 
claims “ arises out of the dental of the right 
to vote to citizens who so offered to vote, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude,” then, and not till then, are 
United States judges authorized to lift a 
finger or do 4 solitary thing in the way of 
legal remedy. Upon the very face of Judge 
Durell’s orders it appears that no such fact 
existed at the time of the orders as the one 
which the law describes. We affirm, upon 
comparing the facts and the law with the 

‘proceedings of this Judge Durell, that he 
has been guilty of a most unwarrantable 
usurpation, for which he ought to be im- 
peached and removed from Office. The like 
to it cannot be found in the annals of our 
American jurisprudence 

The whol¢ superstructure of the govern- 
ment that now claims to rule Louisiana is 
built upon this usurpation. It has no other 

.foundation in history andno other in legal 
Tight. Sincerely do we regret that the 
President, in responding to the request of 
what appears to us as a bogus government, 
should have authorized the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States to’send the follow- 
ing reply to Acting- Governor Pinchback : 

“ Let it be understood that you are recog- 
nized by the President as the lawful execu- 
tive of Louisiana, and the body assembled at 
Mechanics’ Institute as the lawful legislature ; 
and it is suggested that you make proclama- 
tion to that effect; and also that all neces- 
sary assistance will be given to you and the 
lezislature herein recognized to protect the 
state from disorder and violence.” 

The President has no authority officially 
to decide which is a lawful state government 
until what the Constitution calls ‘“‘ domestic 
violence” and the law of Congress calls “ an 
insurrection” exists; and then he decides 
the question, as necessarily incidental to the 
duty of suppressing such “insurrection.” 
Aside from this exigency, of which upon 
his responsibility he is the exclusive and 
final judge, he has no authority whatever in 
respect to state governments. All the au- 
thority he has he derives from the legisla- 
tion of Congress; and this certainly gives 
rone antecedently to the exigeacy which it 
definitely describes, and in respect to which 
directs the President’s course of action. 

Our zeal on this subject has nothing to do 
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with the parties in controversy; but it has 
much to do with the principle involved. 


/We cannot look with indifference upon what 


seems to us Federal usurpation in res pect to 


| the local affairs of a state government. For 
\such & wrong there ought to be a remedy; 
‘and, if there be none, then let us make one, 
‘since without it our political system carries 


in its own bosom the elements of ruin and 
failure. Congress, when the President shall 
give information in regard to the condition of 
Louisiana, and what action, if any, he has 
taken in the premises, should sift this subject 
to the very bottom. The questions of law 
and fact are so vital that they ought not to 
be ignored. The Republican party, as the 
party in power, will be justly held responsi- 
ble fora proper treatment of the matters in 
issue. 





Editorial Hotes. 


In one of the New York papers a letter ap- 
peared lately signed by the significant in. 
itials ““T. W.*—which we take to stand for 
the venerable Thurlow Weed—styled by the 
editor ‘the Nestor of Northern political 
philosophers.’”” The object of the letter is 
to attack the rules for Civil Service Reform 
adopted by General Grant and gradually be- 
ing put into operation. Mr. Weed is a pgli- 
tician, and has been during nearly the whole 
of his life; and, hence, he belongs to the class 
that naturally feel a deep and deadly hostility 
to any reform that divorces appointments in 
the civil service from political reasons, and 
places them on the basis of qualification and 
merit. With this class we anticipate that the 
President will have a hard fight, if he persists 
—as we hope he will, and, indeed, must, in or- 
der, to be consistent with himself—in keeping 
his public pledges. Alluding tothe Civil Serv- 
ice 8 in his third annual message, he 
said: ‘At all events, the experiment shall 
have a fair trial.” It may be that these rules 
will need’ modification, in order to obviate 
objections and the more effectually to gain 
their end; yet the people re-elected General 
Grant by an .overwbelming majority because, 
among other reasons, they regarded him as 
determined to Lreak down the exclusive reign 
of the “‘spoils system,”’ which for the last forty 
years has been the prolific source of corruption 
in politics and demoralization in the civil serv- 
ice of the country. They mean the thing, and 
will support the President in meaning it. The 
politicians may as well understand this first as 
last. General Grant, with the people at his 
back, is stronger than the whole of them, 
provided he remains firm to his own principles. 





THERE is a question of fact involved in the 
suit brought by the directors of the Erie Rail- 
way Company against the famous Mr. Jay 
Gould, and settled by the transfer on his part 
of property to the company amounting nom- 
inally to nine millions of dollars. Was Mr. 
Gould, 9s charged in the suit, guilty cf embez- 
zeling this enormous sum when he held the 
fiduciary relation of president of the Erie Com- 
pany? Such is the general impression of the 
public; and, if it be correct—a point in regard 
to which we are not sufficiently informed to ex- 
préss a positive opinion—then we have two 
things to say. First, the directors of the Erie 
Company have compounded what is equivalent 
to a stupendous felony. Secondly, if this set- 
tlemert be the end of the matter, then one of 
the greatest villains of the age will go scot 
free, so far as the claims of public justice are 
concerned. Would it not be well for the civil 
authority, in the interest of good morals and 
for the protection of society, to ascertain 
whether the allegations of the Erie suit against 
Gould are true? If they are true, then the 
sooner be serves the public in state prison the 
better. Society is horribly demoralized when 
penalty is made the prompt award of small 
thieves, while great ones escape. 


Tuer death of Kamehameha V brings to a 
close, as far as can be at present predicted, the 
line of kings of that name. The last occupant of 
the throne was aman of strong character and 
passions, bent on ruling according to his own 
ideas, and often opposed in sympathies to the 
foreign element in his little kingdom. He was 
one of the few natives upon whom Christianity 
seemed to have taken little hold or none. To 
the last he remained a Pagan at heart. Unlike 
his brother who preceded him, he was unfriend- 
ly to the missionaries, and disliked the formal- 
ities, few as they were, of his miniature court in 
Honolula. It was his favorite habit to sojourn 
in places far from the capital, and there to in- 
dulge in an almost primitive freedom of man- 
ners. His cabinet was, indeed, composed of 
foreigners—Frenchmen, Erglishmen, and Amer- 
icans; but he looked with jealousy upon the 
growing strength of the foreign element in the 
Islands. He left no heir ; awd, having the right 
to name a successor, he shrank from this act, as 











some Christians do from making a will, thinking 
that it would hasten death to do it. 
In consequence, an interregnum exists at 
present; and it is impossible to say what 
changes in the government may be the result of 
the-king’s death. During bis travels as a prince 
‘n this country he was affronted on account of 
his color ; and he did not forget it, retaining to 
the last a certain dislike for Americans. In his 
rule he was inclined to despotism. Upon his 
accession to the throne, he refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the old constitution ; cur- 
tailed the liberties which his people had en- 
joyed, and proved himself in his pride and his 
love of power no less kingly than the heritor of 
the oldest European throne. Yet, in spite of 
these faults, he was an able and a respected ruler, 
and Hawaiians will sincerely mourn the last of 
the Kamekamehas. The result of his death can 
hardly fail to be favorable to American inter- 

ests in the Islands. 


....-The Rev. Henry Blanchard urges that the 
Unitarians follow the example of the Free Relig- 
ionists, and hold conventions for the proclama- 
tion of their beliefs. ‘We ean use our Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association,”’ he says, ‘“‘to lay 
our plans. We can summon persuasive speak- 
ers to convention, as wellas to conference. We 
can advertise, and sell or give our books and 
papers. A word spoken in New York will ran 
along the wires to all the country. The con- 
vention will command the press.’’ This shows 
an enterprising mind; but it strikes us that 
“talkee talkee’’ is something stale. ‘‘ The 
proclamation of beliefs’? from the rostrum 
amounts to precious little. If the Unitarians 
want to prove their faith, they must do it 
by their works, and not by spouting conven- 
tions. 


....In an obituary notice of Sir John Bow- 
ring, published in the Christian Register, the 
Rev. 8. Farrington says that “those who are 
still walking through the Valley of Baca, the 
more evangelical paths of Unitarianism, still 
sing with great fervor, to say the least, the 
familiar verses of Bowring which begin 

“In the cross of Christ I glory, 

Towering o'er the wrecks of time.’ " 
A religious faith which can find true expression 
in a hymn like this is certainly not very heret- 
ical. We trust that there are many in the Uni- 
tarian churches who, passing through the Val- 
ley of Baca, make it musical with songs like 
these. 


-+-» Lhe New York Times sharply rebukes the 
minister who said a good word in his funeral 
address for the lottery dealer recently murdered 
in this city. whereupon the Christian Intelligencer 
makes the following keen retort: 

‘Let us see. Duryea sold lottery tickets for 
a living. The Times advertises lottery tickets 
for sale—tells the public where to go and buy 
them. Perhaps this very Duryea advertised 
through the Zimes. There was nothing to pre- 
vent, so long as he had money to pay for the ad- 
tisement. If itis lawful and proper to advertise 
lottery tickets for sale, why is it not equally rep- 
utable to sell them ?”” 

.--. The Catholic Review speaks of certain pub- 
lic prayers which have recently been held in 
several French cities in the following terms: 


“We have as yet not received full particulars; 

but, from what we do know, the affair has been 

uite as brilliant a manifestation of Catholic 
th as the pilgrimage to Lourdes.”’ 


The Review always speaks of religious services 
fm much the same way that a New York re- 
porter describes a fancy-dress ball. 


...-Father Dubsoca, the French Dominican 
preacher, has been delivering a series of ser- 
mons to the workingmen of Paris, with great 
success. Several of those who had been 
Communists have renounced their errors and 
returned to the Church in which they were bap- 
tized. This is a much better method of putting 
down Communism than that adopted by the 
French Government. 





Religions Intelligence. 


THat eminent allocuticnist, the Pope, has 
been exercising his gifts once more. The 
Church, he declares, is still sorely persecuted ; 
the Italian Government, of course, the chief 
enemy. The laws compelling the clergy to serve 
in the army and imposing taxes on Church 
property, as well as the bill now pending in the 
Italian Parliament for the suppression of relig- 
ious corporations, were protested against with 
great solemnity. His Holiness said that the 
title to property acquired by means of the bill 
referred to would be null and void. However, 
hia infallibility does not, as we understand it, 
extend to the determination of legal questions 
of this nature. Germany, of course, came in 
for a large share of the Holy Father’s censure. 
In that country, he asserted, ‘the pitfalls of 
open violence, calumny, and ridicule were em- 
ployed to destroy the Church, by men who, igno- 
rant of religion, sought to define its dogmas.”’ 
When. the Pope talks about “ pitfalls of open 
violence,” it is tolerably clear that his rhetoric 
is not infallible. The Clergy Dotation bill re- 
cently passed by the Spanish Cortes was also 
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denounced and the Armenian schism was ccn- 
demned. The pitiful protests of this sincere 
and well-meaning but feeble old man aguinst 
the movements of the stars in their courses 
and the currents of civilization in their resist- 
less sweep afford a melancholy instance of the 
stubbornness with which men sometimes con- 
tend against the’ irreversible laws of the uni- 
verse. 


.... The petition of 3,000 clergymen from the 
Southern Province for some change in either 
the rubric or the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed, ‘‘so that the Creed in its 
present form shall no longer remain @ neces- 
sary part of the public worship of the 
Church of England,” has been presented to 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury by the Deans 
of Canterbury ‘and Chester. The list enclosed 
fourteen deans, twenty-five archdeacons, one 
hundred and ninety cathedral dignitaries, eighty- 
one masters and fellows of college at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and various other notables. Of these 
petitioners 2,159 are indifferent as to whether 
the change be made in the rubric or the dam- 
natory clauses, or both ; 421 desire the alteration 
of the rubric only; 218 ask that the use of the 
Creed be optional; 203 for its entire disuse in 
public worship; and 292 request that a change be 
made in the damnatory clauses. The two deans 
who presented the petition wished it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that a gloss upon the Creed 
like that adopted concerning the baptismal serv- 
ice by the American bishops, by which its ob- 
vious meaning should be officially explained 
away, and a Pickwickian sense put upon it, 
would not do at all. The petitioners would 
be satisfied with nothing less than a modifi- 
cation of the Creed or achange in the rubric 
which renders its use obligatory. One would 
think thata palpable falsehood might be got 
out of the liturgy of a Christian church with- 
out all this fuss; but the ways of ecclesiastical 
governments are sometimes mysterious. 


.-+-The theologians of the Vaticin are nov 
trying to solve the question *‘ whether or not 
the Pope is to consider himself obliged to 
respect the concordats concluded with any 
foreign power”; in other words, whether, when 
the Pope makes a contract, he is under any ob- 
ligation to fulfill his portion of it. Monsieur de 
Bonald and Father Jarquini have expressed the 
opinion that these concordats are ‘ conces- 
sions’ from the Pope, which he may at any time 
withhold. For this liberal itterpretation Mon- 
sieur de Bonald, who is the leader of the French 
and Belgian Catholics, has received a letter of 
thanks from His Holiness. It would seem tiat 
the Vicar of Christ is well pleased with a dictum 
which makes perfidy orthodox. Other of the 
theologians have expressed a contrary opinion, 
for which they get no thanks from the Pontitf 
Cardiral Antonelli is also said to adhere to old- 
fashioned notions of the binding force of con- 
tracts, and expresses grave apprehensions con- 
cerning the consequences which might arise 
from the adoption of M. de Bonald’s principle, 
Is it strange that the European governments 
should withdraw their confidence from a court 
which exhibits a willingness to set aside by 
“theology” the plainest principles of morality ? 


.... About $19,000 have already been pledged 
toward the erection of the new theological 
hall at Oberlin. The building, whose corver- 
stone was laid during the meeting of the Oberlin 
Council, is te be called “Council Hali.”” The 
plan, which is a beautiful one, has been agreed 
upon, the foundation and basement-walls are 
well laid, and brick bas been purchased for the 
superstructure. If the rest of the money re- 
quired be obtained in the spring, the work will 
go on; but the trustees have determined not to 
build until the necessary funds are subscribed. 
The total cost of building and grounds will be 
about $65,000. The number of students in the 
theological department has increased within 
three years from 16 to 43, and the prospect of 
increased growth and usefulness is exceedingly 
good. The National Council recommended the 
raising of $50,000 for this building, and it would 
be difficult for generous Congregationalists to 
find a better place to put that amount of money. 


....Lord Ebury writes in a very deprecatory 
tone, to the London Times concerning the re- 
ligious statistics which Mr. Miall is publish- 
ing. He looks upon this publication as an evi- 
dence of “envy, malice, hatred, and unchar- 
itableness.’’ The determination of the Dissent- 
ers to crowd forward the question of disestab- 
lishment greatly distresses him. It would nct 
be strange if this movement was somewhat 
lacking in the amenities which ought to char- 
acterize Christian intercourse—such revolutions 
are rarely free from bitterness and strife; but 
the main purpose of the Nonconformists is a 
good one, and the distinguished consideration 
which the London TZimes recently bestows 
upon them shows clearly that they are making 
headway. It will be a good day for both church 
and state in England when their unnatural alli- 
ance shall terminate. 


...-Mr. Frothingham’s congragation has re- 
pudiated the name of church. They wish to 
be known as “‘ The Independent Society.” 
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NEW FEATURES OF THE NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT—TRIAL OF THE BABCOCK ENGINE BEFORE THE COMMISSIONERS, Nov. 26rr, 1872. 
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GE FIRES BE PRE- 
VENTED? 


OvrR leading dailies have lately called atten- 
tion to a series of plans for the prevention of 
large conflagrations, and among other means 
have alluded to carbonic acid gas as an agent 
that as yet has no equal. 

In the reports of fires it is very often found 
that the water used to extinguish them has oc- 
easioned far more damage to stock than the 
flames. And it is also a notable fact that fires 
freguently reappear after steamers have been 
playing for hours upon the débris, owing to 
ignition caused by sparks falling upon the 
charred and splintered woodwork. 

Now, by the employment of carbonic acid gas 
these evils are entirely overcome. In the first 
place, it is the gas that extinguishes the fire, by 
absorbing the oxygen upon which it feeds—the 
water being used simply as a means of convey- 
ance, thus preventing the useless dissemination 
ef the gas before it reaches the flames. The 

ames, once deprived of oxygen, become ex- 
tinct. There is practically no sense in deluging 


a building with water to quench that which 
may be overcome in a fewseconds by gas, easily 
manipulated and requiring but a few pails of 
water. 

In the second place, the liquid imparts to 
whatever it touches an incombustible element. 
Thus beams, rafters, and other inflammable 
ruins are free from the dangers of an outbreak; 
for the moment a firebrand tonches the soda 
coating its flame is extinguished. 

These facts bring us to the consideration of 
the most approved method of using the gas in 
cases of large fires. This is found in the self- 
acting engine manufactured by the Babcock 
Extinguisher Company, whose portable extin- 
guishers have attained the highest popularity in 
all essential particulars. 
copper generators and tested to 400 pounds 
hydrostatic pressure to the square inch. For 
country use, each engine is furnished with 
double-action force-pumps, by which water can 
be taken from a wel). Should there be none 
near enough, a sufficient amount of water can 
be had by bucket-carriers. 

The superiority of this engine consists: First. 
In its simplicity. It dispenses with complex 
machinery fire companies, reservoirs, and suc- 
tion-hogse. Carbonic acid gas is both the work: 
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ing and extinguishing agent. Second. In effi- 
ciency. Mere water, inadequately applied, feeds 
the fire; but carbonic gas never. Balk for bulk, 
itis thirty times as effective as water, the one 
hundred and thirty gallons of the two cylinders 
being exactly equal to thirty-nine hundred gal- 
lons of water. Besides, it uses the only agent 
that will extinguish burning tar, oil, and other 
combustible fluids and vapors. 

A series of interesting experiments with the 
Babcock engine was recently made before Com- 
missioners Shaler and Blair and Chief Engineer 
Perley, of the New York Fire Department, in 
Marion street. Our illustration represents the 
attempt to learn how far the gas can be carried 
and still rendered effective. A 300-feet hose 
was attached to the engine and run to the roof 
of the house of Engine No. 20, thence to the 
rear and up to the top of the bell-tower, one 
hundred feet above the sidewalk. The gas was 
quickly generated, and, on the signal being 

iven, it was let on, and immediately came 
rom the pipe with a rush that carried it over 
the buildings and out into the street. With a 
sixty-gallon cylinder, the stream was kept up 
for seventeen minutes. While it was playing, 
the second generator was being charged, occu- 
pying the space of five minutes. As soon as the 
first was exhausted a connection was opened 
with the second. There was no interruption of 
the stream. 

A feature of this engine that cannot be too 
attentively considered is that, when the fire is 
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reached, instant communication is made. 
There are no delays from freezing, insufficient 
supply of war, or other cause. 

The engine shown in our engraving was called 
out on Thanksgiving morning toa fire in the 
Metropolitan stables, in Prince street, and ex- 
tinguished in about eight minutes what bid fair 
to be an extensive conflagration. Each of these 
engines carries two small extinguishers, at- 
tached to the driver’s seat. The hook and lad- 
der trucks and the wagons of the insurance 
patrol are likewise provided, and by using them 
an incipient fire may be overcome without 
flooding the building. About 120 fires have 
been put out with these small machines by the 
department and patrol since the 1st of January 
last. 

In a recent message to the Common Council, 
Mayor Medill, of Chicago, called especial atten- 
tion to this engine; and, while speaking of 
those already in use, strongly urged the pur- 
chase of fourteen others, as the best means of 
preventing arecurrence of the great calamity. 

A large number of the leading manufacturing 
firms in the country, as well as the fire depart- 
ments of the most important cities, have 
evinced their satisfaction with the operation of 
this gelf-acting engine 60 far as to rely in a great 
measure upon it for instantaneous and effective 
work. It has been subjected to the severest 
tests, and duringa long practical service has 
been found worthy of the highest confidence 
and commendation. 
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HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management. Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 


Publisher’s Department. 


HOW THE OLD AND INFIRM ARE 
SUPPORTED 
BY FELLOWS’S COMPOUND SYRUP OF 
HY POPHOSPHITES. 











Dvrineé the vigor of youth the expend- 
iture of the power of the mind (which is the 
real seat of mafi’s strength) is balanced by 
activity of the nutritive functions, without 
the aid of science. 

But Time, the everlasting dissipater of 
reason, as ofevents, sets a limit to this power, 
and it is at this epoch that science may ren- 
der to man the desired assistance and restore 
the drain upon his wasted energies. 

Each effort of the mind, every act of the 
body will extract a volume of nervous ele- 
ment in proportion to the magnitude of the 
thought or action; and, since this Hypo- 
phosphites combination really will supply 
the vis vite to the body, it must support the 
human mechanism successfully afier the vig 
or of youth is past, 


NEW STYLES IN JEWELRY. 


ONE of the finest displays of rich holi- 
day goods may be scen at the well-known 
house of Benedict Bros., 691 Broadway. 
We have examined their articles of jewel- 
ry, made expressly for the season of 1873. 
The styles are new and exceedingly beauti- 
ful. The prevailing style for the season is 
solid gold, richly chased, of variegated 
shades of gold, so engraved as to represent 
flowers on a groundwork of burnished 
surface; also cameo coral medallions, full 
sets, in Roman gold; turquois, set in pend- 
ants of Roman gold. Their stock of 
watches is the largest we have ever scen. 
All in quest of: fine goods at reasonable 
prices would do well to examine their 
goods before purchasing elsewhere. 











Facts Wort Know1na.—The New Wil- 
son Under-Feed Shuttle Sewing Machine is 
to-day the simplest, most perfect, most easy 
operated, best made, most durable, and in 
every way most valuable sewing machine in 
existence ; and it is sold fifteen dollars less 
than all other first-class machines, on easy 
terms. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New 
York, and in all other cities in the United 
States. The Company want agents in coun- 
try towns. 





(a§" $1,000 reward will be paid by the 
proprietor of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery for a medicine that will equal it 
in curing severe and lingering Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, and all Diseases of the Lungs. 





Mrs. E. I’. Bowxar, of Little Genesee, N. 
Y., has used a Grover & Baker Machine for 
eighicen years on ail kinds of family work. 
She says it never required the least repairs, 
and is still in good working order. 





Haui’s Sares have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. The largest salesrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be 
found at 345 and 347 Broadway, N. Y. 





Foster Bros. of Brooklyn, have in 
connection with their large Carpet busi- 
ness a department for Curtains and Up- 


holstery Goods. Warehouse 257 Fulton 
Street. 





Try it, Mothers. Try it now. MRS. 
WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP for 
children teething. Best and surest remedy 
in the world for all diseases of children. 





WANTED, a Farmer in every town as 
agent for the CoLtuins STEEL Piows. For 
terms, etc., address Conurns & Co., 212 
Water Street, New York. 


Try Dome Lead Stove Polish. 








BEAUTIFUL BUILDING. 


OF the many noble buildings which gath- 
er so frequently along Broadway, and which 
give to it the deserved title of the handsomest 
business street in the world, none will have a 
more ornamental appearance or better archi- 
tectural effect than the new structure, now 
approaching completion, on the corner of 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street. It is 
erected for the use of the Domestic SEWING 
MacurnE Company, who have, with charac- 
teristic enterprise and remarkable good for- 


_tune, secured this, the most advantageous of 


business sites in the city. 

The illustration upon page 11 gives an ex- 
cellent view of the front, which, occupying so 
prominent a position, fronting Union Square, 
will ever be a marked object to every passer- 


by. 

The building occupies two full lots, with 
its main front on Broadway ; but has an en- 
trance upon both streets. Elevators are 
placed immediately adjoining each entrance, 
for the convenient use of all ladies and 
visitors who ascend .to the upper floors or 
wish to get the grand view from the top. 

The building has eight stories, and is built 
of iron, backed with brick. Its first story, 
where the main offices of the Company are 
located, is eighteen feet in hight, and will 
contain the largest plate-glass windows ever 
made in the world. The twoupper floors are 
made of a fire-proof Mansard roof, sur- 
mounted with a very ornamental gilded rail- 
ing. Immediately over the corner of the 
building rises the dome, which is thirty feet - 
in diameter and its summit fully one hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the ground. 

The whole building is heated with steam, 
and throughout is constructed with an aim 
to secure the utmost durability. 

Immediately adjoining the handsome 
curved window on the corner on the first 
floor are two pedestals, upon which are 
placed two very fine statues. The main 
porch, on Broadway, also contains two more, 
just over the arch. 

The total cost of the building is $300,000, 
and perhaps no building of so handsome ex- 
terior and equal solidity was ever erected in 
this city in so short a time. 

The wonderful success of this Company 
is attributable mainly to the Machine itself, 
which has won its way into families and 
manufactories faster than any other Machine 
known, because it has so many special points 
of superiority. Their progress is remark- 
able—from 10,000 machines in 1871 to 
75,000 machines a year in 1872. Their cap- 
ital now is over $1,000,000; and, with their 
numerous agencies and branches, they are 
winning their way to a popularity of the 
most practical and enduring nature. The 
Company will remove early in 1878 to their 
new edifice. Their present offices are at 96 
Chambers street, N. Y. 





Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 


way, New York, transact a general bank- - 


ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission, of all marketable se- 
curities. Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 





To Owners or Horsses.—No one who 
has ever used Dr. Tosras’s Horse VENE- 
TIAN LINIMENT will ever be without it. 
It is a certain cure for Colic, Sore Throat, 
Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. Warranted su- 
perior to any other. In pint bottles at One. 
Dollar. Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 
Park Place, New York. 


(ee ———___ 
Farmers and Mechanics, do you want the 
best Boot or Shoe? Buy Good Cable Screw 
Wire Made. 
To save One Dollar by an extra outlay of 
Five cents, parents should buy Silver- Tipped 
Shoes for their children. i 


TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEW way of running a book. Can 
sell thousands per week. Address Murray 
Hit. Pusuisuine Co., 129 East 28th st., 
N. Y. City. 

NaTURE never leaves her work half 
dove. Nevada, that produces the most 
silver, also provides Electro Silicon, the 
best article for cleaning and polishing silver 
and all metals. Try it. Box sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. Coffin, Redington 
& Co., 9 Gold street, N. Y. ~ 


Tue TRIBUNE is the only newspaper in 
Michigan that is printed upon a four-cylin- 
der rotary press. 














Busrness MEN having the ability to as- 
sist in the organization of 8 Com- 
panies are invited to notice the advertise- 
ment of the Eagle Gas Company. 





AN ELEGANT AND USEFUL PRES- 
ENT. 


One of the most useful and elegant of holi- 
day presents is a sewing machine, and 
among the many kinds offered there is no 
one that is in every way so well suited for a 
present to a lady as Grover & Baker’s. It 
is elegant in appearance, swift and light run- 
ning, easily operated, simple and durable, 
and always ready to exccute in the best 
manner any kind of sewing, coarse or fine, 
plain or ornamental. The Grover & Baker 
has always been the favorite family sewing 
machine, and the new generation which has 
grown up since its first introduction to the 
public will be wise if, in making a holiday 
present, they follow the example of the 
past, and select this machine, which has a 
reputation for excellence coextensive with 
civilization, and the practical merits of 
which have been demonstrated during the 
twenty years or more that it has been minis- 
tering to the wants of hundreds of thousands 
of families throughout the land. 





AN INTERESTING STATEMENT. 


Carzoric Acrp fs universally admitted by 
all medical and scientific men to be one of 
the most important and valuable discoveries 
of the age. Its virtues asa peygect curative, 
& positive disinfectant, and a reliable preventive 
are now generally admitted by physicians-in 
public and private practice all over the 
country, and all persons should KNow the 
value of this great remedy, and have it at 
hand in some proper form for use whenever 
the emergency may demand. Carbolic Acid, 
like all other powerful agents, must be pre- 
sented in some innocent yet effective form, to 
be used with safety by the public; and, 
finally, after several years of study and nu- 
merous experiments, Professors Eames and 
Seeley have pronounced that a Saponaceous 
Compound is the best and most reliable com- 
bination for presenting this great agent to 
the public. A patent has been granted by 
the United States Government, and these 
different Carbolic Soaps and Compounds are 
now manufactured “in this city by 
Messrs. James Buchan & Co., and presented 
to the trade by the well-known drug 
firm of Messrs. Kidder, Wetherell & Co., of 
John street. The American Agriculturist 
is so favorably impressed with the value of 
these Carbolic Soaps that they have estab 
lished an agency at their office, in order tc 
accommodate their patrons with these prep- 
arations. The New England Farmer, New 
York Times, and all medical journals all over 
the country advocate their use; and their 
large saie and consumption prove how ac- 
ceptable these articles are to the community. 
The different varieties embrace soaps for the 
partly house, laundry, stable, farm-yard, and 
poultry-house; while the Carbolic Sheep 
Dip and Carbolic Plant Protector are spec- 
ifics as reliable as they are useful. During 
the great excitement caused by small-pox in 
Boston, Buckhan’s Carbolic Soaps proved 
invaluable as preventives, and nearly 
every journal there has some favorable arti- 
cle on Carbolic Acid. A descriptive circu- 
lar can be had by addressing Kidder, 
Veteeeh & Co., No. 57 John street, New 

ork. 








Wits the changes and variety of styles 
that are being constantly introduced in the 
manufacture of elegant furniture for private 
houses, the various descriptichs of fancy 
woods and elegant inlayings and carvings 
ihat are being brought out by our best man- 
ufacturers, that indispensable adjunct, the 
Piano-forte, has remained without change. 
We meet with the same familiar styles of 
rosewood case, round corners, carved legs, 
etc. To Messrs. Lindeman & Sons, 14 East 
14th street, inventors and manufacturers of 
the handsome Cycloid Piano, must be 
awarded the credit of being the first to intro- 
duce an innovation. They have imported a 
quantity of Australian ebony, a wood ex- 
tremely beautiful in appearance and, from 
its peculiar hardness, takes a finer polish than 
has heretofore been attained with any other 
wood, 





Tne question of comparative efficacy 
between the lock-stitch and _ twisted-loop 
stitch in machine sewing temperately dis- 
cussed. Read Sewing-Machine Leaflets, mailed 
free on application by Willcox & Gibbs S. 
M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 





Buy our IRON-CLAD ASH-CAN, with 
the Patent WROUGHT IRON BOTTOM. 
For Sale everywhere. Iron Clad Can Co., 
51 Dey Street. 








A CARD. 


Messrs. Editors New York Independent : 


You are aware that we are introducing to 
the trade, etc., this most desirable and greatly 
needed improvement in cooking, and, having 
found it to be, without doubt, most valuable, 
indeed, almost indispensable to every family, 
hospital, charitable institutions, etc., etc., we 
feel it our duty to bring it to the attention of 
all your readers; and, that they may rely 
upon our statement as to the great merits we 
claim for it, we append the accompanying 
testimonials, and take this opportunity to 
express our thanks for the kindness and 
willingness with which they were given. 

Respectfully, 

Norton & Co., 240 Broadway. 
Messrs, Norton & Co., 240 Broadway, New 
York: 


Gentlemen :—For the information of the 
public and asa duty to humanity, we, the 
undersigned, are willing to say that we have 
purchased of you the “ WARREN PATENT 
COOKER,” and have used it in our homes 
and find that it performs all you claim for it, 
and take pleasure in recommending an inven- 
tion so valuable to every household: 


Erastus Brooxs, Evening Express. 

Sam’L Srncrarr, N. Y. Tribune. 

Joun H. Dey, Evangelist. 

Henry C. Bowen, The Independent. 

D. M. Corr, Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 

L. F. Dinsmore, American Car Bailder. 

E. A. Hayvt, Christian Intelligencer. 

A. G. ConsTABLE, Harper’s Weekly. 

ALLEN TuRNER, Phrenological Journal. 

GEorGE THuRBER, American Agriculturist. 

Mrs. Inw1n McDow.Ett, No. 10 West 9th street. 

Mrs. E. Louis Lowe, No. 439 Clermontavenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. Haz, No. 112 West 34th street. 

Mrs. 8. A. Stone, No. 29 West 29th street, 
Sup’t of Home of Friendless. 

Wa. A. Hammonn, M. D., Prof. Bellevue Medi- 
cal College, residence No. 162 West 34th st. 

Louis F. Sass, M. D., No. 61 West 36th street. 

J. J. CALDWELL, M. D., No. 206 Warren street, 
Brooklyn. 

P. R. Stetson, Astor House. ; 

Messrs. CLoseE & Hannam, Merchants’ Coffee 
House, 100 Duane street, N. Y. 

Messrs. SmttH & MoNELL, No. 199 Washing- 
ton street, N. Y. 





Tue Best and Original Tonic of Iron, 
Phosphorus, and Calisaya, known as Caswell, 
Mack & Co.’s Ferro-Phosphorated Elixir of 


Ualisaya Bark. The Iron restores color to 
the blood, the Phosphorus renews waste of 
the nerve tissue, and the Calisaya gives a 
natural, healthful tone to the digestive 
organs, thereby curing Dyspepsia in its 
various forms, Wakefulness, General Debil- 
ity, and Depression of Spirits. Manufac- 
tured only by CaswetL, Hazarp & Co.. 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Messrs. KENNEDY & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
invite public attention to their advertisement, 
in another column. Their business is large 
and the firm is reliable. They offer a valua- 
ble premium to all who may be disposed to 
patronize them. 








ELEGANT, sweet, light, and ,wholesome 
Bread, Rolls, Biscuits, Corn Bread, Muffins, 
Buckwheat, and other Griddle Cakes and 
Pastry and Cakes of every variety prepared 
with Dooley’s Yeast Powder. 





(Ge" Tue best goods and the cheapest for 
family use is the famous Halford Leices- 
tershire Table Sauce. To be had of every 
grocer. 





Have you tried Dalley’s Pain Extractor 
for. Frost Bites, Chapped Hands, Burns, 
Sealds, etc.? 25 cents. 

(Gs~ Never get a poor farm implement 
Get the best. Get the Blanchard Churn.’ 








“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 


See the New Prize Sunday-school Books. 
Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 

For weather-strips for doors and win- 
dows go to E. 8. & J. Torrey’s, 166 Fulton 
street, near Broadway. The most satis- 
factory investment any one can make. 

















NOTICES. 


CHURCH REVENUE. 


A Financial Schedule for the use of Churches, Sunday- 
schools, and other societies raising money by weekly or 
monthly contributions by whatjs termed the Envelope 
System. Churches whict have adopted this plan for rais- 
ing revenue have nearly doubled their income, have 
greatly increased their membership, and put themselves 
upon a self-sustaining basis. Send stamp for circular. 

Address Joan E, MiLLEB, Publisher “ Little Corporal,” 
Chicago, Ll, 


i] 
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MARRIED. 


TorsxRon—Apams.—At Martinsburgh, N. Y., Dec, 19th, 
at the re idence of William King, by. Rev. Galvin Tale, 
assisted by Revs. 8. W. Brace and G. L. Roof, Rev. W. W. 


Totheroh, of Waynesburgh, Penr., and Cora K. Adams, 
of the former place. 

















DIED. 
Bincuam.—In Shoreham, Vt., Nov. 12th, of hold 
fever, Miss Wilma ernie Pingham, second daughter of 
Dea. Wiiliam and Mary Ann Bingham, aged 20 years and 


ll months. Vermont papers please copy. 
She was of rare natural gi:ts, of 


grent energy of mind, 
loved the poetry of Nature and li 


, eagerly read those 
works touci:ing upon the beautiful and true, and, in 
dition to these, her acauired gifts from aretonts 2 cultare 
in some of our best seminaries gave her great sti 

ard polish o: intellect. But. above all these, she > joved 
Jesus and his truth, had marked many a precious passage 
all through the Scriptu: on, and her last repeated words of 
th 4 Bible were from Isa. ly: ‘Ho! every one that thirst- 
eth 

At the age of 16 she professed her faith in 
thus gave the sweetuess of her youth to her Saviour. 

A large circle of kindred and fiends mourn her loss, for 
she had the loving facu t; of making frends wansoves ae 
went, Farly called away to be among the blest, we 

miss her to-day in the circles of earth, bat rejoice in the 
thought that she lives and moves in the society fe so 


RoLttwoon.—Entered into rest, in Hartford, Oe. Ree 
25th, 1872. Thomas Kast Boltwood, aged 28, (Yale lege 
1864), beloved son of the late Tucius Boltwood, of Am- 
herst, Mass., and grandson of the late Rev. Muse Shep- 
ard, of Littie Compton, R. L 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





kentTAr sTArers 





At midnight on his wooded hills 
The Centaur lay dreaming of the hour 

When mankind, cured of aching ills, 
Should know his all-healing power. 


Nor long he waited. The blind could see, 
Straightened were limbs by pain long bent, 

Cripples ran, and the lame on bended knee 
Gave thanks for the Centaur Liniment. 


The Centaur Liniment is the greatest pain re- 
liever the world has ever seen. Rheumatism, 
whether inflammatory, sciatic, or nervous, is 
made to disappear. Swellings cease to pain, 
wounds are healed, burns are cured without a 
sear, and stings and bites are rendered hamn- 
less. 

Mrs. R. Powell, 492 Atlantic st., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., writes: **I have had the rheumatism for 
ten years, I have tried everything. The Cen- 
taur Liniment is the only thing that does me 
good.”* 

Mr. 


Chas. Hill, 616 Pine st., Philadelphia, 
writes: 


‘That two bottles of Centaur Liniment 
have cured a most severe sprain of his ancle.”’ 

J. H. Martin, of 533 Seventh Avenue, N. Y., 
says: ‘*The Centaur Liniment bas cured me of 
a terrible case of inflammatory rheumatism 
and cannot be too highly recommended.” 


59 Broapway, N. Y., Aug, 2ist, 1872. 
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CELEBRATED 














BRILLIAN TINES 


ARE ALL OF THE ORIGINAL, 


STANDARD 
QUALITY, 


which gained for them so great a Celebrity and Extensive 
Sale throughout the United States. 





** All horse owners should have the Cent 
Liniment. We use it in our stables and find it 
the best thing ever adopted.”’ 

H. Mars, 
Supt. Adams Express Co. Stables.’’ 


Such testimonials can be repeated indefinitely. 
Try it once. We will warrant it every time. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


J.B. ROSE & Co., 53 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ Children ery for Piteher’s Castoria, 
a substitute for Castor Oil. It assimilates 
the food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 
nataral slee p. It does not contain morphine, 
is pleasant to take, never gripes, and never 
fai!s. The*best physic known. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties, Causes, — ad and How to 
Cure it with rut Drugs. Price 50 c 

VITAL | ORC: How Wasted and — Preserved ; or. 
Abuses of the Sexual Fun ‘tion. Their ae — 
pas, 5 ees: aud Means of Prevention re. 

Low TO VATHE: 4 Guide for Using Water in Preserv- 
on Meals an! Curing Dissnoes, Price 30 cents. 


DVI ETO ERY BOY. Price 20 cts. 
A MOTHERS ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts, 


Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New Yor. 


a LIVER ey 














Inflammation, Torpidity, Congestion, 
and - ca ah c mo tuoes are 
by the kind and healthful action of 
eenied AMILTON’S 


BUCHU AND DANDELION. 


Experience on — proves it to be the most valuable 
medi in e ers 





FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERS AIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH | 


MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


Piats.. ad 
Half Pints. 
BOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 





Thies range of LUSTERED GOODS combines 


Different Qualities. 3 1 
These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of the 
leading Dry-goods Retailers throughout the United States. 
ga Purchasers will know these goods, asa ticket Is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Buffalo 
Otter, Beaver, or Sable. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & C0., 


427 and 429 Broadway, New York, 
305 Canal and 27 Howard 8Sts., 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THESE BRANDS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 








Wa’ MILTON & CO., Cincinnati, O. | 


| 

427 and 429 Broadway, 
| 

i 








SHE CELEBRATED 


PEAKE BRAND 


IRISH LINENS AND L.C.HDKFS, 


: universally acknowledged to be the 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 


305 Canal and 27 Howard Sts., 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 





1873. 
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CLOTHING FREEMAN & BURR, CLOTHING 
WAREHOUSES, 


WAREHOUSES, 
Now York, (38 & 140 Fulton Street, wow york 


THE STOCK for Fall and Winter is of immense extent and variety. As 
usual, it embraces all the most popular Styles and Fabrics for all ages and all classes. 


Facilities for Fime Custom Work unequaled. Any garment made to measure at 
a few hours’ notice. 






















































































@|| OVERCOATS, ||BUSINESS SUITS, |DRESSSUITS,| BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 
= $5 to $60. $15 to $50. $25 to $75. Suits. Overcoats. 
- Frock|Sacke| qo#P€ || Coats. |Pants| Vests. | |Coats|Pants.|Vests.| $9, 6)9t015)) | tod | § to 16 
1|| $8) $5) $10 || $8 | $4) $3 _|/$12| $8) $5)| $4) $5); $3 | _$5_ 
2 ||$10| $8, $15 || $10 | $5) $3 ||$20| $9) $6/| $5) $8) $4 | $8 
3 |'$15|$10, $20 || $12 | $6|_ $4 ||g25|810) $7|| $8'810|| $5 _[B10_ 
4 |\620\$12) $30 || $15 | $7|_ $4 |/$30|$12| $8/| $9/$12)) $6 | $12_ 
5 |\$25\$15| $40 || $18 | $8 $5 ||$35| $14) $9\\$10/$15)| $8 | $15_ 
6 |\$80\$20| $45 20 $10! $6 ||$40) $15|$10)|$11/$18)|| $12 | $18_ 
7 |\835/$25| $50-|| $25_ $1287 $7 _||$45) $16$11 $12'$20|| $15 | $20 
8 |'$40'$380! $60 -$30_ '$15' $8 ''$50' $18 $12 $15/$25 $20 | $25 
. . 


ORDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. FREE- 
MAN & BURR’S new system for SELF-MEASURE, of which 
thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all parts of the 

country to order direct from them, wita the certainty of re- 
[ ceiving the most PERFECT FIT attainable. 


ta Rules for Self-"Mleasure, samples of goods, 
price-list, and fashion sheet SENT FREE on application. 


ALL WHO ARE ABOUT TO COMMENCE THE STUDY OF 


CENESIS 


in the Uniform Series of Sunday-school Lessons MUST HAVE 
THESE TWO COMMENTARIES, 


which are the Most Complete and Thorough in every respect. 


LANGE’S CENESIS 


gether General Theological and Homiletical Introduction to the Old Testament. By JoHNn Peter Lance, D.D. 
De Res pha General Fai “ Translated from the German, with additions, by Professor ——- _— LL.D., 
Schenectady, N. Ys and A. Gosmuax, D.D., Eamrencevie, “ J. 8vo, pp. 674. Sheep, $6.50 ; cloth, $5.50. 


BIBLE "COMMENTARY. 


One v f ly 1,000 ups, eng the, a ahi mote tar: the Pentateuch in one vol- 
r " e e only com: ommen upon e 
ume in bey bri Tanuaee, Price ie we r de $5—less Awe _——s alf the price of the English edition. 

Full ectuses, with 


names af contributors, sent to any address on 
asain 
ta” Single copies af the ubove set sent, postpaid, on receipt af the price by « 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHURCH AND TOWER CLOCKS. 




















The Howard Watch and Clock Co. are prepared to furnish a superior Clock for Towers on 
Churches and Public Buildings, either with or without striking apparatus, with one to four dials. 


These clocks have been tested for thirty years, and have ne superior as regards durability and perform- 
ance. Send for Price-List 


E. HOWARD «& CO., 
114 Tremont Street, 15 Maiden Lane, 
Boston, Mass. New York. 
THE HICHEST PREMIUM | 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler ani Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1872. 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 











Box 2618 





NOT ASTEAM HEATER, 
GIVES A PERFECTLY 
PURE WARM AIR, FREE 
FROM ALL IMPURITIES 
EQUAL TO STEAM, 


106 BEEKMAN STREET. N. ¥Y. 





THE GOLD HEATING CO. 
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FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 








THE WOVEN STEEL SPRING BED. 




















(Cc. D. FLYNT’S PATENT.) 


The Woven Steel is adapted to Church, Orr, and Orrrtage Cushtons, Sofas,and Lounges. The most perfect 
seat ever made. Fora Church Cushion it is without a rival, 


The bed is upholstered with the best Curled Hair, or made in any style desired. We have the very best Skeleton | 


Underled in the Market, and it isthe most economical, durable, and comfortable. Agents and dealers especially 


interested, 


For full particulars call and examine, or send for circular. 


THE ELLIPTIC SPRINC CO., 
40 LIBERTY STREET, NEAR CONCORD, 
BROOKLYN, L. 1. 





DEGRAAP 
& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 
180 and 182 Hester Street, 


65 Christie Street, (connected), 
have the largest stock of 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
BEDDINC, CURTAINS, 


and CORNICES 
ever before exhibited by them, with 


PRICES MARKED DOWN 380 PER CENT. 


SPLENDID STOCK AT OUR NEW 
STORE 


’ 
81 FOURTH AVENUE. 


WM H. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Furniture and Upholstery 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ALSO 


LADIES’ WORIL-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 


of every description, now offering at low prices. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (60., 


Importers of Samuel 
Laycock’s 








English Hair 
Seating, 


and Manufacturers of 


PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St., 


BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furnize.ve Manufactured to Order. 











Uneasy lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


fo sane the bard. But he would not have said it if he had 
piept on one of the Ne_ Plus Ultra Epring J Beds, made by 
the U. 8. Spring Bed Co., Springfiel 
Inquire for one of your furniture dealer: and, if he has 
none, don’t take any other kind, but write direct to the 
office of the Company, in Springfield, for price-list and 
seater. 4 We se a Resay: to all parts Ba! a ee 
vera and warran em in every respect, or m re. 
fund 5. F. PECK, Agent. 
, = 1873. 





IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, etc. 
From 204 to 208 East 27th St., 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave., NEW YORK. 


B.W. Merriam & Co. 


ERS OF AND peapses IN 
MANUFACIURE BS SCKIPTLON O 


MIRRORS. 


IMPORTERS OF 
and Cormeen Looking-Glass 


lates. 
8577 BRODWAAY, WN. Y. 





French 





THE WOVEN STEEL 


SPRING BED, 
The Best, 


Most Durable, 
and Comfortable. 


Circular. 


Elliptic Spring Co., 


40 LIBERTY ST., BROOKLYN. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING- GLASSES, 


FRAMES, ETC. 
No. 82 Bowery, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 


Send for 








FOR SUNDAY- oneal 
LECTURE-R00M8&. 


JOE EL & 
ap JOUNSON, 
490 Hudson st., N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


“BLEES” 


NOISELESS 














w rocerTs 


LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE 


will Hem, aeald. Gebe. Tuck, Bate, Cord, 


i, Quilt, Fringe, Fell 
sD— 
challenges the world in, perfection of work, strength, 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction, and 


rapidity of motion. l_and_ examine. Send for Cir. 
cular. Agents wanted. by 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bind, 





ANA BICcK! 


President General Business Supt.. 689 


way, New York. 


FN EEN 


ye nd by tee to Sewing 
tS 


~ ‘ oe cntid nit. Agents cli Sui 
ove ort ef send for cine ed See oe en ae 








OUR NEW PATVNTSHUTTLE I8 THE BLM - 








21 








PLEST AND MU8T PERFECT IN USE. 


WIAAIN OXILLESATIS FHL SVH 
LVHL ANIHOVA BOLILE HOOT AINO AML 4 





Tra An = MARK 


“VITOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


.862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
@ doors above 17th street). 


Agents Wantéd. 
HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 








Union Washer and Wringer. 
Reliance and Sherman Wringer. 
American Mangle, 
for Iron ing Clothes without heat. 
Moule’s Patent Earth Closets. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


31 Cortlandt St.,N. Y. 
Send for Circular, 


EXTRA. 


The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE, 


On October 26th, 1872, 
arded th 
ead GOLD MEDAL, 


(the only Gold Med. 








Pe wee Meguines 
= ravernaitoeal Exhi- 
bition held at 
MOSCOW, RUSSIA- 
Almost all the Sew- 
ing Machines manu- 
factured. both 


ones at the Com 
Office anid 
aeonts — to sell the ye celebrated 
ddres- Coinp. ny's Office 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street, “Philadelphia. 


EXPOSITION U NIVERSELLE. 


a 1867, 
WHEELER & WILSON 6235 Broapwar, WN, ¥.. 
Awarded, aoree Bixhts-two Competitors 


Hicuest l’Reuivu 





sai A o> SAEOAL, 
f 
ete, Sse Meine ale ws 





1st Premium at Am. Institute, 1871. 
ae rey ee Machine. 


the Lightest 
ae Site Machine 4 the 
wer'd. am, Cog, or 


watford, , 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE 
AT $1! ABOVE COST. 
N. B.--Agents Wanted Nsom co. Send for circular. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


ifioeyn le Semen one onc reanit 
oy ‘an me ie not 
satisfied. BECKWITH ae Maen HINE CO. 


ENGINES, MACHINERY, ETC. 


LANE & BODLEY, 


JOHN AND WATER STREETS, 


CINCINNATI, O., 
MANUFACTURE 
STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines, 
BOILERS, AND MILL WORK. 
CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


with Solid Iron Frames, Wrought Iron Head Blocks, 
and Friction Feed. 
LATH AND SHINGLE MACHINES, 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


SHAFTING, 


HANGERS, PULLEYS, AND COUPLINGS, 


Safety Power Elevators. 
Onur Designs, Patterns, Tools, and Facilities are the 
MO8T COMPLETE AND EXTENSIVE 
in the country, enabling us to produce the 
BEST WORK AT THE LOWEST PRICE, 
Miestrated Catalogues and Prices furnished free on 

















“ LANE & BODLEY. 
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HOWE'S 


STANDARD SCALES. 


Weighmaster’s Beams and Frames, 
Patent Balances, Railroad, Mill, 
and Store Trucks, and 
Patent Money- 

Drawers. 


ELLISON & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
same. 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS' TOOLS, 
COAL-GAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
INC APPARATUS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Cold street New York, 


Forsaith’s 


FOLDING MACHINE 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Made to order to 
FOLD FOUR FOLDS 
IN A SHEET 28% by 43% INCHES IN SIZE. 


Will be sold very low. The machine is NEW, 


NEVER HAVING BEEN USED, 
AND IS IN PERFECT ORDER. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
3 Park Place. 











Address 





Write for Large Illustrated and Descriptive Price-list to 


= — 





= 
PITTSBURC’ 1 PA > 
Double, Single, Muzzle, and !'reach. Loading Rifles, Sot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, etc., of every cind, fr men or 
boys, at very low prices, Guns, 8 to 830 Pistole, $1 to $25, 


PRINTING. 


SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS 
‘ew and valuable invention. Every busi- 
ness man should have one. Presses and 
from 810 upwards. Send stamp 
Sor Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cuts fc. 
Golding & Co., 14 Kilby st., Boston 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE MAKE ONLY STRICTLY PURE GO0DS 





MAME 
Gaines 
PURE ©& 





Every xeg of our White Lead bears the following 
warrant, and we — a degree of fineness an 
whiteness unsu 


THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 














100 
$25 IN GOLD will be paid to any one find. | 
fng the contents of this keg different frora the 
a 


above anal 
| ’ DAVIS, CHAMBERS & CO. | 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
H. K. THURBER & CO., 


Importers and Grocers, 
173 and 175 Chambers, st.; 294, 236, 298 
Greenwich st.. New York. 


o largest General Grocery busi i 
var Oe Mor coer ry business in the 


"Reliable Goods at Close Prices,” 




















Send fer price-liat. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


























- ee 
Ey 
BEESWAX.—The export demand absorbs the current | No. 9..........830 2535 No. 2 Chicago. .45 
DRY GOODS. GENERAL MARKET REPORT. receipts, which are very light. Sales 3,000 pounds at 3354 | Sour Flour....350 a 700 White...........50 8 
= ai to 31'< cts. for Western and Soutbern. Rye Flour.....875 a 675 Bar. Oat.— a—— 
THE closing weck of the year is always un- Reported FXPRESSLY ror “Tae INDEPENDENT. BROOM CUORN.—Receipts, 269 bales. usual mod- | Corn Meal: 9 a—9% 
‘ - ——— erate dem nd is manifest at unc! values—, viz. : Brdv'ne... 385 a 395 
favorable to trade of every kind, except that | 4 Table of Quotations will be found in another TRE en ee RoR yreen é 6 to 64 for old; & Ot ee ee 23a 2 Rowed a 9 
which depends altogether for its existence upon eoumen. BEANS —Hoceipts, GOS buck” Exports, $117 bush. Buckwheat Fi °° made... 1% ‘Sik 
the holiday season; and there is a large part of PREADSTUFFS.—The Flour market is strong an yey or Fete demand : Marrowfats 00m.......390 a 450 


this holiday traffic which properly belongs to 
the department of dry goods, but it does not 
have much influence upon wholesale business. 
The last week of 1872 has, therefore, been 
rather dull and free from any special move- 
ment. But, if the commission houses, the 
manufacturers’ agents, the importers, auction- 


eers, and jobbers have not been very busy in dis- 
tributing goods to their customers, they are 
well employed in taking stock, baloncing books, 
and finding the results of their year’s industry; 
and these results, as we hear, are generally satis- 
factory and encouraging. 

The business of the week in unbleached sheet- 
ings and shirtings has been small: and the 
heavy snow storms haveso impeded transport- 
ation that the shipments on orders have been 
on avery limitedscale. The sales have b-en 
confined almost entirely to the city trade, for 
immediate consumption. Prices of all descrip- 
tions of heavy weights are steady and without 
amaterial change. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtines are without 
change as to price and the market is steady. 
The sales are small and mostly for city trade. 

Printing cloths are firm in price, with a mod- 
erate businese doing. Sales of 64 square extra 
quality for immediate delivery have been made 
at 7'¢ cents, but contracts for future delivery 
have been made at 73¢ to 734 cents a yard. 

Prints are in limited demand end mostly for 
the choice styles. The general trade is dull 
and prices are unchanged. 

Ginghams are steady in prices; but the de- 
mand for grades is now very light. and the 
sales are hardly sufficient to make prices more 
than nominal. 

Cotton tlannels hardly maintain the prices at 
which they have been seliing, though the stock 
of standard makes of brown in first hands is 
very light. Of the medium and low grades 
there is a better supply. Prices are steady. 

In other descriptions of domestie cotton 


fabrics there is no change to report. The stock | 


in first hands is generally light; and, from the 
indications in relation to the cost of the raw 
material, there is no reason to anticipate lower 
prices on the opening of the season for the 
spring business, when a pretty active market 
may be looked for, as the jobbers are generally 
bare of goods. 

Worsted dress goods have beenin rather good 
demand up to the close, but chiefly for the holi- 
day trade. Prices are generally well maintained. 


Woolens are generally dull and inactive, © 


and will remain so until the onening of the 
spring business. There is but little demand for 
cloths and overcoatings, but prices have under- 
gone no quotable change. 

Doeskins are like cloths and overcoatings ; 
but there are small sales at steady prices, for 
the city trade chiefly. 

Fancy cassimeres are inactive; but there is 
some demand from the clothiers for spring 
weights. The sales, however, are small and 
prices are not firm. 

Satinets are very dull. Prices unchanged. 

Flannels are still in good demand for the sea- 
son, and sales are easily effected at quotations ; 
but mostly in small lots, for the supply of the 
home trade. 

Blankets maintain prices firmly, but the de- 
mand is not active and the sales are small. 

In other descriptions of domestic woolens 
there is but little doing and prices are un- 
changed. 

Foreign goods, except for staple linens and 
cottons, are very quiet. and the sales from im- 
porters are limited to the immediate demand 
for city trade. The importations are gradually 
increasing, and for the next sixty days wiil 
gtow in volume. Thefe isa good prospect for 
the coming season, and the importers, who have 
generally done a profitable business the past 
year, are preparing for an active spring trade. 


ROCERS’ MARKET REVIEW. 


ReporteD EXxpressty For “Tae INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
173 and 175 Chambers. 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 








COFFEES. —There is but little doing in Brazils, as dealers 
are generally enzaged in taking stocks and closing up their 
past year’s business. Importers and holders are firm in 
their views, and patiently await a renewal of the demand, 
The scarcity of money has no apparent effect on values» 
which are bigher on an average than since the war. Ad- 
vices from Rio and the European mar‘ets show an ad- 
vancing tendency. East and West India Coffees are in 
fair demand and prices are advancing. 

FISH AND SALT.—Dry Cod are in good demand, 
Mackerel in fair request and steady. Smoked Herring 
active at previous rates. Advices from Gloucester report 
afirm market. 


consequence of the severity of the weather. 
MOLASSKES.—New 
higher. The market has been cleared of stock. The 


present production equals about one-third the usual 
quantity, and, althouch prices are no higher, better 
values are expected to rule after the first of January. 
There are no Molasses Sugars in producers’ hands, the 
entire product having been taken for re-refining. Raws 
are quiet. Purchases are only made for pressing neceasi- 
ties. Valnes are unchanged, 

SYRUPS.—Further speculative purchases has reluced 
the etock to small proportions, The trade inquiry also in- 
Gceres, ania slight improvement in prices is noticeable, 
Sugar House is firm at the recent advance, 

EAS.—The mark et for invoices remains inactive, but 
there is a good distributive trade for the season. Import- 
ers will not make concessions from present prices, which 
they think are already quite too low. Some parcels, how- 
ever, on which advances have been made, are forced on 
the market and realize low figures, Strictly choice goods 
are comparatively scarce and realize better prices than 
the medium and lower grades, which are in excessive 
stock. Itis thought that a better trade will spring up in 
January and that prices will improve, 














din 

holders’ favor. The receipts, exnorts, 2nd sales for the 
week Jo not foot up large, owing to the embarvo on traffic 
the latter part of the week from snow. previous to which 
the shipping demand was active. 
‘Change has been very light the latter half of the week. 
Low grades Winter < but pid firm. There is a dis- 
or future de} yery bunt millers in the 

interior refeee to contract except at a decided advance on 


request, but” the market is ares. Receipts for 
219 barrels. Sales 
53,910 barrels. Rye Flour is steady and firm, Corn Meal 


on Spring. Winter is scarce and firm. The milling de- 


with a moderate demand. Receipts, 199,490 bush. Ex- 


little is doing, holders being above buyers’ offers. Re- 
Ceipts, 4,002 bush. 

BUILDING MATERTALS.—The market exhtbits no 
special changes, Business has been somewhat retarded 
by snow-blocked streets; but not much of a demand is ex- 
pected at this season of the year. cks are steady. 
Cement nominal, the season being over. Glass quiet, 
but firm at-unchanged values, Jair nominal. Lime 
qu'et and firm. Lumber very quiet, without change in 
values. The demand for Dressed Boards for shipping has 
fallen off, with no improvement in the local trade, Laths 
firm, with small stocks and not much arriving. Nails 
weak ond the market in buyers’ favor. 

CO’TON.—The market has varied from dull to moder. 
ately active. At the close Spot Cotton was in fair request 
and firm, with a good request for forward delivery at an 
advance of to \ cent per pound. 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—The market is very qniet, 
but firm at unchanged values. Buyers are not anxious 
and sales are not pressed. 

METALS.—The market for American Pig Iron is irregu- 
lar aninominal. Scotch is in light request, buvers pur- 
chasing only for immediate wants. Stocks are light, but 
sufficient for the demand. Old and new Rails quiet at 
former figures, Scraps unsalable, No change in other 
kinds, Steel is firmly held. The holidays and storm pre. 
vents movements of goods of this character. Ingot Con- 
per quiet and firm. Manufactured steady. Pig Lead is 
lower in second hands than first and importers bold their 
stocks, Spelter is in speculative demand. Pig Tin is in- 
active. Plates quiet, holders looking for better values, 
Tron Wire steady. Zine firm. 

OILS, NAVAL STORRS, Erc.—Crude Sperm and Whale 
Oils are quiet. Menhaden firm and very scarce. Linseed 
steady. Cotton Seed quiet. Olive in sellers’ favor. Lard 
in good demand. Petroleum in buyers’ favor. Naptha 
nominal. Spirits Turpentine quiet. osins slightly lower. 
Tar and Pitch quiet. — 

PROVISIONS.—Business has been quiet in all Kinds, 
with but little variation in values, Pork is held with 
some firmness, Bacon a shade firmer. Cut Meats weak, 
Dressed Hogs closed firmer. Lard steady and quiet. 
Reef inactive. Movements are slow, in consequence of 
the interruntions noted in the forezoing reports, Receipts 
of Pork 14,269 bbls. Exports 4,789 bbls, Sales 982 bbls. 
Boot and 1,900 bbls. for future delive 


ufacturers are busy closing up their accounts for the 
year, and holders quietly await a more active trade afver 
Ist January. Pennsylvania and 
freely, but. prices are held tenaciously strong, as is also 
the case with California and led, 


West indicate that Fleeces are scarce in that section, and 
prices as high as in this market and firmly held, Re 
ceints for the week: Domest‘c. 1,934: Foreign, 2,392 bales. 


a oal in active demand for 
both Foreicn and Domestic. Drugs and Dye Woods very 
quiet. Furs and Skins in active demand, and some kin(s 
higher. Grnnies quiet Hardware quiet at well-sustained 





change. 
LIVE STOCK.—The receipts have been light, a number 


fae the advantare, 4 o' arrival of further suppiise valve 
WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


Reported expressly for Taz INDEPENDENT by H. K. 
Tuuxser & Co., Nos, 173 and 175 Chambers Street, 





Commission on Butter, Kegs, Poultry, etc., is 5 per ct. 
Flour, Grain, etc., 24 per cent. 

Marking-piates furnished on application. 

BUTTER.—The tone of the market is strong, and, 
althorgh not quotably higher, choice and fancy qualities 
sell readily at full values, The demand from Grocers is 
moderate, as is usual during the holidays. Fine gra 
Western command attention, owing to the small supply of 
choice State. The late very severe storm has been a 
serious hindrance to the Butter trade. The only Butter 
here in quantity is very low grade, for which there is but 
little demand. Roll Butter was easier early in the week, 
but quite firm at the close. Receipts for the week. 11,216 
packages. We — 

a 










Ohio and Michigan, Fair to Pri @30 
Western Firkins and Tubs,. 10 @2%6 
ieee -20 @30 
Grease Butter... .....-.--000... ° prseeeersene T4H@ 8 
CHEESE. —Receipts, 11,479 boxes, The market is quiet 
and sales are mainly for home trade. For choice the de. 


The market closed quiet, partly in conse- 
quence of the snow blockade, The export movement is 
very light, shippers having no encouragement. We 


seseeeseed4 @144% 
; 13 @14 








State Factory, Fair to Prime............00..0000.. @ 
State Factory, Inferior..... 2 @124, 
Western Factory, Ordinary to Prime... 94@13% 
State Farm Dairy, Ordinary to Prime... -104@13 
English Dairy........ séee ¥@15 
Conn. Pineapple.... . . 

Skimmed Cheese ° > aadiede 


Edn cnep Solo sen-s ods ice cass hes M10 
EGGS.—Receipts, 3.412 barrels. The inquiry early in the 
week was fair, and the storm retarding receipts tends to 
keep the market from declining further a noticed, 


Jemecas i to 38 cts. per dozen. 
for three days preceding Christmas for Turkeys, Ducks, 
and Geese. Ch 

than the forementioned. 
the storm, and are not likely to arrive in as good con- 











quote: 
8 @ B 
@ 16 
ps.8 +, 62 @$1 12 
eveesseeeee 81 50 @ 3 00 
Dressed Fowls and Chickens, per B........ 9@ 17 
Dressed Turkeys. per I......... ee | ee 
ressed Geese, per D.... 0 @ 17 
en ee eR a tt 10 @112 
1 i - 40 @112 
1509 @ 400 
62 @10 
6 @ & 
0 @ 60 
146 @ 18 
ll @ 12 








Pea Beans in demand; 


: Prime 
White Kidney sellers’ and Red Kidney in buyers’ 


‘air to good, per bushel..... 65@ 2 80 
Medinms, os +» 2 55@ 2 85 
Red Kidney, 3 90 
Kidney. 65@ 3% 


PEAS\—Southern Black 





Bye in sellers favor. Price 


$2.80 to $2.90 per bush. Green quiet and firm at 1.80 to 

$2.05, Canadian steady at $1.35 to $1.45, free, in bbis, 
POTATOES are steady in value, with an inactive mar- 

ket, the severity of the weather checking sales, except 


for momen‘ 


Early Rose, 





tary wants, e quote: 
Peachblows, per barrel, in bulk............... #8 00@ 3 50 
* é 


+ 2 75@ 3 00 
+++ 1 H@ 2H 


( a 
stock accumulates. Peeled Peaches in full sapply and 





“ 


= nal 
Blackberries, per Ib. 
es, pe 


Cherri 


“ 


pberries, 
GREEN FRUITS. 





herries in good request. Plums steady, Rasp- 
We quote: 


mand is restricted by high freights and cold weather. 


Grapes are in fa'r demand. 


quote: 


Apples, Western, Mixed & Choice, per bbl 


rdinary. per bbl. 1 75@ 2 37 
Grapes, Good to Best, per Ib. ie 10 
et mmoa, ig’ 8@ 4 
Cranberries, per bushel ........ 2 50@ 3 50 
ye BOP PER. ccccccccccccces - 9 W@12 00 
Peanuts, per bushel........ -- 1 25@ 1 70 
Chestnuts, “ bs I 2 Sa -- 1 00@ 3 00 
‘ Hickory Nuts,“ Sctcescsscsetsssecccsssseees 3 00@ 3 95 
GREEN VESETAPLES.—We quote: 
Cabbage, per 100.;............ esecives $7 00@10 00 
Cauliflower, per doz........ ooeeee — —@— — 
Turnips, per bbl., Russia............. es +» 1 75@ 2 00 
Onions, per bbl., White............. + 6 00@ 80 
- Yellow and Red.. «» 4 00@ 450 
Squash, Jersey Marrow, per DDI... ..ccoccccce 1 OOD 1 75 


#2 75@43 25 



















PRICES CURRENT. 





REporTeD Expressty ror “ Tar INDEPENDENT,” 





By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


Importers and Wholesal 


é@ Grocers, 173 and 115 Cham- 
bere street, 


Groceries and Provisions. 


RAW SUGARS—Dory:1%a 
3he HD, 
Porto Kico...— 9Xa— 10% 


. Muscovado ..— 9%a— 10% 


Demarara....— 11ka— 11% 
Havana......— 10}4ga— 12¥% 
REFINED SUGAK. 
Crushed... ..—12%a— 12% 
Powdered . 2 
Graculated 








SYRUPS, 
Drips ........120 a 
Silver Drips..— 63 a—73 
Golden. * ..—53 a—63 
Beehive......—43 a—45 
Common Sugar 
iouse,.....— a—2 
TEAS—Doty: Free. 
Young Hyson,. 40 a—1 10 
Hyson....... ++. 40 a-105 
Imperial....... 40 a—105 
Gunpowder... 60 a—120 
ankay....... 30 a— 40 





Oolong... - 40 a—1 00 
Japan... ...... 40 a—100 
COFfFEE—Doty: Free. 
DOVE, .c00 covers 22 a— 2 
Maracaibo.... 20 a—21% 
Lagunyra,..... . a—21 
Rio, Choice, a—21% 
~ 1 4a—2i 
“Pair, ) a—20 





‘* Ordinary ..ly a—19 
SPICES. 





al 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, layer210 a2 
“ L muse1270 a 5 
ai 


Citron........—43 a— 44 
Sardines bxs—2i 4a— 93 
%** —33 a—3y 
Maccaroni,{ti— 14 a~15 
ry m,..-— 10 a—1l 
Vermicelli,Ith—15 a—17 
** Dom....—10 a— 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. 
Peaches, 208 
0Z...... 220 a 230 
Peaches, 3n# 
uoz..,....325 36) 
Pineapple, 2 


0Z,.... 275 a—— 
Towatoes, 2m 

doz.....— — a210 
Tomatoes, 3m 

Ra --» 240 a 250 
Corn, Sugar, 


bS doz.. 275 a 800 
Peas,2m¥doz.— — a 325 
Lina Beans, 


doz.—_— a 650 


' Capres,Capu. 
cab oe: —— a250 
apres, Nonp. 
+ > pepe a400 
French Mast’a 
Rd 


02,....—— a1 50 


PORK. 
Thin Mess, new — — al6 50 
Dutchess County 


Heavy Mess..—— a16 00 
Ww 


ern, new..... —— a1475 
Tnin Mess West- 
ern, new......——- al4 0 
Prime Mess.....—— a15 00 
- 17 00 
Clear, “© ©1700 a 1725 
HAMS—Smoxep. 


rm oe a7 
Short Ribbed..... — al 
Cumberland......— a7 
UARD. 
Best Ket. Ref..... 934210 
NO. 1......ccscse0. OR Y 
BEFF, 
Plain Mess, 

# bbl. —— a—— 
Extra M 1200 1359 
Packet Bee — al55) 
Fulton M'k't.—— a@00 
Smoked Beet in 

sete. 5D... 31 a22 

Smoked ‘ongues,.20 al 
DryCod,Pqtl 675 a 650 
Pi'kl'd Scale. 


bbi...... 433 a 450 
Piokled Cod, 












: X...—— a—2 

ee 8al2 cts. F 
8. 
Turks Island, 

ush....— 43 a —50 

Ashton’sfine 320 a 325 
Worthington 
fi so & 2% 


260 





Ae 
\fine.......—— a 
able Salt in bxs, 
? Bi 


1 bbi. 
SALEKATUS, 
In papers, @. 8Ka— 9% 
SODA—Bicars, 
In Kezs, N’casti— a— 7% 

“ American,— s— 6% 
In_ papers, 60-Db 

Boxes......... 8¥a 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Gr'nd Crystals,.52 a-— 
Good Quality...40 a—43 
Ordivary........25 a—33 
SOAP.—Dory: 30 @ ct.ad.v, 
Castile, imported..12%al3 

=o - old.15 alg 
Castile, Ses. 12 all 


Pale Family. alk 








ap'r..27 a9 
do ord'ny.154%al9 








Tallow,............12 al23 
RICE,—Dory: 2} cts. @ 1b. 
Carolina, fair to 

prime. geoeee 7X8 8X 
Rangoon, to 

prime, re mY 
Tapioca. — 8 9 
Sago.........— 8 a— 9 
Starch, Lndy— 6 a— 9 
Starch, 


Gloss..,..—10 a—il 
Starch, Corn — 104a—11 


Flour and G= 1 





and Mich? 735 a 875 
moder.... 
Toerine Wf 725 0 875 
Extra State. ..6 90 a750 
State & West, 
Supers.,....670 3640 








HAT 
No, 4 millspg 164 
ee a 
No. 2 Chicazo.158 
ee be Fee 
Winter Red....1 75 
Amber Mich 180 
White Mich. ..190 
CORN. 


SP ee EP rp 
— a nt te pt 
SRESAB 


+ 
o 


BAiZB 


( 

5 

yj 

White Southern 7 
Yellow * 





= 
g 
& 
3 
rs 
5 
bd, 

S23 

Trt 





| HORNS—Dory: Free. 
4. fF, B, Merino—65 u—75 Ox. B.A, &R. 800 21500 
5 m 


An <s 0ai200 

Sup. Pulled Go.—33 3—65 FURS AND SKINS—Un 

Rog ening. --— 65 a—75 
—15 





¢.) Pulle 5 a—0 currency prices, 
h, Pulled 44 a—50 Beaver, ¥ pee: 
Valp. Unwash.—2t a—=y “ North#m 300 a 500 
Texas tine....—38 a—@ “ Southern 15) a3(0 
Texas coarse.—:8 q— 3 estern. 2 a4 
. A. Cord’s W.—37 g—11 OtterNo'thpcel0U) 1500 
«Washed —45 a—i0 ee a0 00 
Smyrna Cnw..—23 a—7 Red FoxNortb 150 a 20¢ 
a Wash..—36 a—i0 accon South—4) a—6 
Cai. Sp'g Cup, 37 a—45 “ West.com— 60 a—75 
unw.fine....) ° ** Norto. ..— al 
Cal. 8.C. ed 39 2-45 MinkNorthe'n 300 a 80} 
medium,.... = estern. 2 a 600 
Cal. 8. es 25 a—20 Marten. North 200 a2000 
mon.... ” Goat Curacoa— 45 


c a— 53 
Cal. 8. C, unw Tamp. gid# 5la— 52 
Rurry........§ 24 a—29 Deer, cisal.# B.6) 4— 6h 
HIDES—Dory: Free- “ 38 Juan iy | a— 
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Drugs and Dyes. 
DRUGS AND DYES— 
Alcohol..... 192 alS 
a— 


Arsenic now'r.g 2 u— 2 
issafetiaa.... 100 8 120 
salsam Canivt eid (8a— 65 
saisamTolu..—45 a—48 
alsam Pern, 225 a 243 
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Bark Petayy —— a—45 
i-carp.Soda.gd 5X¥a— 6% 
a—3) 
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flake... ..... 41 a—43 
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Borax rennea— St —2 a2 
Brimstone.roli—2 a—-- Berg't ....425 9560 
Brimstone.nor— 3%a—— $ 17) a 183 
Brim'e. #t-n.2d — — a15 00 Oi! Lemon.... 275 a 500 
Campb re#minba. 221 a 22 ON Pevpermr't 315 a 335 
Camphor. rer — 33 a — 35 Oil Vitriol, 





60-16 dez.— 1¥a— 2 
Opium. Tv.2'a 600 


Cantharides,. 200 a 210 - 
OxancaAcid¥helazs a 26 


Car Ammonia—20 s—21 
Cardamoms.. 175 #190 














OUu.....—16 a—184 Phosphorus... —93 a—¥5 
Cahmomile¥i.— 23 a—33 Prus. Potasa .— 33 a— 383 
Chlorate Pot Quicksilver...—95 a 100 

ash, gold... —40 a—43 Rhubarb Chi...—55 a 100 
CochinealHsed 62 s—66 Sago, Pid, gold—8 a— si 
Goch. Mex.goid 56 a—60 SalAm’iacgld .. 11% a— 12% 
Copveras.Am — 1% a— 8alSoda.goiu.—3 a— 3% 
CreawTar.ed —35 a—37 Sarsa’illa, How 
Cubebs £. L..g. a— 7% inbd gld....—26 a--87 
Cutch, goid  — 4%e— 4¥ | Sarsa‘illa,Mex ; 

Epsom Salts..— 2%a— 24 ald...... ...—16“a—17 
b g..—8 a—6 Senna, £. 1...—12 a—13 

Gum Arabic. Alex, .— + spa 12% 
i —- 53 


nn iT 
-o.— 19 a—23 Shellac.gold..— 40 


s’ts cur 
Gum_ Arabic 

pk¢ lee eee a— 62 SugarLead. W.2d16 a—17 
Gum Benzon—45 a— 46 Sulph. Quin... —— a—— 
Tartaricacidg 1d52 a—58 


Gum Myrrh 8 
F.1.........—38 a—38 Verdigris.....— 23 a—235 
Gum = Myrret Vitrio! Blue... —1! ~a—13 


sv asesesese 3d &—43 INDIGO—Dorty: Free 
Gum Trag.,st.—25 a—37 Bengal. @.. 135 a 


GumTrag..fl.gd 55 a—&85 Madras,......—9) a 110 
Hive Fie Ree, 915 ij 5 a ‘2 
a Fr., gol a ‘ATACCAS, ZO a 
einsints 5 uatemalagid 100 @ 125 

Metals, 
N~Dorty: Bars $1@1}5 4c. BB. 
= R, R, 70c. #102; Boil- Am'can tnzot— 52 a—33 
er and Plate, . Db; Shea ig. new 
Band, Hoop, and Scroll, (sults) ¥™—-— a—~43 


Sheathing. nid— 28 a—30 
ton; Sheet. 8c, per Sheath g. yell.—27 -a— — 
Pow, Ruiheccece 
Bolts.......+..— 82 a-- 45 
TIN —(21INN)—DotY: Pir 
Block. free. 





400 04000 Bars. and 
Foe ne Acne BCO al20 Plates and Sheets, 15 ® ct. 
Bar. Sw. 288,2.120 00 9150 00 ad va’. 
Sheet. Russia Banca.c'h,whelc— a—37 
D.. etek oes 16 a—16% } — gola..— , Oe a as 
wie, D, giish. goid.. — 3134 9— 
Hires tet, | Poet teae ae 
ILS—boty: Cut, 1%; al ee all: 
Mvrouzht, 2} Horseshce aa ay ay ay ey 
Rn, n Pigs, Bars, and Pla! 
none 81.50 per 100 bs. , 
Plates... roid —6%a — 6% 
aH it | 2INC—Dert Ine. Bee 
P “ — a— NC—Dorty: In Pgs, Bars, 
I $150 #100 s.; Shvets 246 


@ pp. 
In Sheets.....—10 a—10% 
Oils, Naval Stores, etc. 
1n—' : 10, Olive ad val. 
Cee LanebedFlexss Turpen, $ft.N. 





ed Flaxseed, 7 54 
to gal.30 cts Sperm (for- Coty ps—— g— — 
eign fish T 


3] an e, - eee Wil- 
or other fish (foreign), 20 mineton.... 495 9 450 
cent. ad va!. ‘ar # bbiNO 450 a 475 
Olive #box.. 440 #2 925 i ae 00 9 425 


Resin. com.std 8 60 a 375 
Do.N0.2#280B 375 a 390 
Smits Turpen —0 a— 63 
PETROLEOD 


Ohve inc.® gail 18 a 128 
m,#b....— 9 a— 94 
Linseed, city. 


gal..... ..—90 a—91 Breol ear 
‘d.Knglish—— a—— nde, 2Uc., Re Lb 
eh pero Crude, 40 to 47 grav 


Orsececeee. —16 a— 1646 
Bulk........ — 11Méa— 11 
Refinea... 


8 % ae 155 156 aww. 
RW Le = shippingord)— «274 
e! 


“WiLrbieh 172 0176 
ee ei PM in’ ‘ship: 
ji pingorder) —-— a—— 








efined .. ma 
AKE—Dorty: Free. &.W. (in jobbing 
Thin otcttton 39 00 a40 lots)... ....— 274Ka— 28 
STORES— Duty: Naptha. refined (65 
pts. Turpentine. 30cta @ —3 gravity)— 16% a—17 
gal.: other kinds 20# ct. 
Sundries. 
FEATHERS—nry: Free. HOPS—Dory: dcts ® m. 
e West'n.— 72 a—74 1372, —42 a—5i 








Tennessee....—70 a—71 —2) a—25 
PLA X—DoTY: $20@4) # ton —10 a—l5 
North Riv.4p— 15 a—18 —- 2 


--oom 9 &: 
HEMP—Dory: Russia $23: | GUNPOWDER—Dvory: 4 
Manilla $25: Jute $15; It- cents # ® and 20 # ct. ad 
alian $25; Sun und Sisal 





$15 @ ton, 350 
Rus aci#t'n.¢.210 002215 00 a410) 
Sisal, gola...— 9 a—— 550 a 600 
Manilia @b. SEEDS TY: 

ROId... ...-— 10% a— 11 ct. Hemp % ct. #B; Ca 
Jute. goiG... — 8 a— 5 arr $1 % busn. of 50 ns; 
Amer.vnd'd 12000 912000 and Grass Seed. 89 # cent. 


Do dressed 19000 a25000 


ad val. 
HAY— Clover. ®...— 9%a— 9% 
NE ship¥100) 115 a 120 


Timothy #bu. 325 9 
FiaxAm. rougb2 05 4210 


H. K. THURBER & C0., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St.. New York. 


f Butter and other Produce are made 
Pav py Fi to Jobbers or Shippers). 
We therefore possess unusual facilities tor getting the 
full market value for all goods consigned to us. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 
Monpay Evenme, Dec. 30th, 1873. 

Tur following are the wholesale uet casb prices or ail 
the leading styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold in the New 
York market. {[t is confidently believed that this weekly 
intorwation. specially reported to Tug INDEPENDENT. (and 
more perfectiv than to any other newspaper ip the city) 
{s worth. to evervdry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 
scription price of the paper. 
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STRIPED SHIRTINGS. 
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BOSTON. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER 


have removed to 


No. 33 Washington Street, 


Between Court Street and Cornhill. 



















“BEST iN THE MARKET.” 


ASHWORTH’S 


Six-Cord 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER ~ BAKER Sewing 
Machine Company. 








C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, 
--- ONLY, 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THFIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


SEALSKIN FUR, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian aad American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 


A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE COODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 


CENTLEMEN’S FURS. 
ALSO 


Fur Trimmings 


IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE, 


All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
502 and 504 BROADWAY. 


N. B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY AT 
502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


FURS, FURS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are now offering, to close the season, previous 
to taking their semi-annual inventory, 


Genuine Sable, Silver Fox, 
Ermine, Black Marten, 

Chinchilla, Mink, and Seal Sets, 

Fur Trimmings, Fur Robes, Ete., 


at 25 per Cent. less than the Cost of 
Importation. 





ALSO 
PARIS AND CITY-MADE 


Evening and Street Costumes, 
Cloaks, Etc. 


BELOW THE 


COST OF MANUFACTURE. 


CORNER 19th ST. and BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 


New Haven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MADAM FOyY’s 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
WE WANT EVERY LADY 


who reads Tae INDEPENDENT to try one of 


LORING’S DOLLAR BOXES 


ELEGANT FRENCH NOTE PAPER. 


ai ALL OVER ae COUN- 
RY USE THEM 








On receipt of ONE DOLLAR on one will be mailed to you, 
A. K. LORING, Box 5011, Boston. 
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BOYNTON’S LIGHTNING SAWS. 
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The Lightning One-Man Cross-Cut, for Cutting Wood, Joists, 
Logs, and Timber, and Sawing Down Trees. 


The eer Saw has been awarded the American Institute Medal, 1872. 


oud 


Mol 





ACN IONI WALVIUD AHL» 


fora 
Lare 52 


these Saws will assert their rh ay One source of their power is that the 27s 
teeth are ene ge | to cut both ways, and each tooth, having two direct cutting 55% 
tons, instead of one scr: sping point, it plows a clean groove through the “3¢ 


ONIdVUIS ANO JO PB 
$I ti 


= 


.jesi 


. Esq., Superintendent of the ot x 
** For all purposes of cross-cutting large or hay _ 





mo 5 of this ereaion J. W. ‘hae 
ican Institute, writes : 

ber your cross-cuts and wood-saws have no rival in speed or e hei: 

universal aoe would save a vast amount of money and time, and Tighten the “tabor of millions of men.” 

Al ford Farmers’ Club, at Katonah, January 26th, 1872, a leading farmer of Westchester 
County said that he had used the Lightning Cross-Cut Saw the leat year, and that two men could cut 
more wood with it in one day se in et with any other saw. 

A practical lumberman also wri “It is as easy to cut 20,000 to 25,000 feet with the Lightning Saw 
as 8,000 to 10,000 = the old V tooth. We get 80 cents per thousand for cutting—so the difference would 
pay for a saw in less than one day's work.” 

Tue Licurntinc Saws are now in use and for sale in every State and Territory of the Union, and 
are sent to foreign lands, indeed to every quarter of the world. More than 100,000 purchasers during 
the year 1872 add their testimony to the claims of superiority of the Lightning Saw 

ESE Saws are of all sizes, from the fine hand-saw of one foot long to the ten- feet California Cross- 

Cut. Two men can use the one-man saw, by attaching one of Boynton’s Patent Handles, removable at 
Many imitations are abroad that are deficient in some essential features, and I am prosecut- 

gers in the United States Courts. None are genuine unless they bear the name of E. M. Boyy- 
TON and the date. of the four ooien ‘ Rn such saw has been rigidly inspected before leaving the factory. and is 
warranted to coil and touch ends wit a ry. A six-feet cross-cut and a buck-saw blade will be sent for Six Dollars, 

For Catalogue, Price-list, a: on Sdditions information, please address 


E. M. BOYNTON, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER. 80 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


WARREN’S PATENT COOKER. 


(SEE CORRESPONDENCE, PAGE 19, THIS NUMBER.) 


Perfect Cooking. 





WORKINGMAN’S TIME-SAVER, 
with Frame, only $1.25 each. 


@ 








Absolute Economy. 


INVENTION OF 


CAPT. F. P. WARREN, 


ROYAL NAVY, 


ADOPTED BY ORDER IN THE NAVY AND ARMY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND VERY EXTENSIVE- 
LY USED BY PRIVATE FAMILIES 
EVERYWHERE. 


PRICES, $6, $9, $11, AND $12.50. 


The meat is cooked without the access of air, water, or steam, at 210 dezrees, The juices and flavors are all pre- 
served. Everything cooked in it ie more easily digestible than when cooked in the ordinary way. Burning, scorching, 
over-cooking, and smoking impossible. The dinner may be kept hot two hours without spolling. All cooks like it, 

It saves the time, labor, and discomforts attending the ordinary process. It saves three ounces to the pound of 
meats. Itsaves fuel, requiring only a heat sufficient to boil water. Can be use‘ perfectly on any gas-stove, kitchen. 
stove, orrange. Every h can be independ of the “ Autocrats of the Kitchen." The most delicate 
sense of smell cannot detect in the house the slightest suggestion of cookery. The price of the utensil! will be saved 
in one month's use. 

Send for pamphlet, embracing testimonials from Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island; Maj.-Gen. M. C. Meigs, Quar 
termaster-General U. 8. Army, Washington, D. C.; and others, with ful! description, receipts for cooking, prices, ete, 
For sale at all First-class Stove and Range and Ilousefurnishing dealers everywhere. 


Wholesale and Retail at 240 BROADWAY. 


P.-O. BOX 3051, NEW YORK. NORTON & co. _ 


Rare and Beautiful Flowers and Choice Vegetables _ 
CAN ALWAYS | BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 

















B. K. BLISS & SONS, Importers, re and Nesters in 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, Small Fruits, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, 
Fertilizers, and Other Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 
The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our celebrated Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden will be ready for distribution about the 20th of January, and will be mailed free 


to our customers of 1872 and to all applicants upon receipt of 25 cents; an edition elegantly bound in cloth, $i. This 

is without exception the largest and best Catal ever published in this or any othercountry. It will contain nearly 

200 pages, including several hundred finely-executed engravings of favorite flowers and vegetables and a beauti- 

fally colored Chromo ofa group of some of the most popular flowers in cultivation. Also a 

descriptive list of 2,000 species and varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, including all the novelties-of the past 
ason, with full directions for culture. Address 

wt B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


P.-0. Box 5712. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York City. 


BABCOCK 
FIRE APPARATUS 


Engines, Extinguishers, Tanks, Hook and 
Ladder Trucks, etc. 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary. 


407 Broadway, New York. 78 Market S‘reet, Chicago. 
SEND FOR “RECORD.” 


THE NUTRITIOUS CONDIMENT 


FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 

e safest and best Tonic and Condiment, surest preventive against Horse Distemper, ana spectally 
secemanentell for Dropsy. Has been used by all the Jarre contractors, farmers, and owners of Horses and 
Comte by = ny oy Craver 7 of Europe, for the past ten years, with great succcss. An invalua- 
ble for dairy k. ers received 

he North British Cattie Food Co., 


No. 91 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
LOCKHART & CO., General Agents. Wanted, responsible Agents throughout the U. & 
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Financial nd Connercial. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue extraordinary pressure in the mon 
market which we noticed last week has been 
greatly infensified the present one, and mer- 
chants will long remember the closing weeks of 
1872, as being the most severe, as for obtaining 





bank accommodations or discounts outside of | 


the banks, known since the national bank sys- 
tem was established. The rates on call loans, 
with undoubted securities, have been as high in 
the last week of the year as % per cent. for 
one day’s use of money, and the following day 
after Christmas as high as { per ccnt.; while 
on the last day of the week, when money is 
usually more abundant and the rate of interest 
lower, the rates were from 3-32 to ¢ per cent. 
and interest at 7 per cent. added. 

But, as every one felt that this tightness in the 
money market could not last long,. and that 
after the 1st of January the payments out of the 
Treasury and the disbursement of dividends 
would make money plenty again, the extra in- 
terest was cheerfully paid and the markets were 
all well sustained, and on the Stock Exchange 
there was a positively buoyant feeling and prices 
advanced. 

The sole cause of the tightness of money is 
not altogether wrongfully attributed to the 
unaccountable action of Secretary Boutwell, 
who during the past fortnight has done harm 
enough to the mercantile community to more 
than neutralize all the good he may have 
accomplished during his four years’ occu- 
pancy of office. And it bas not been 
from any lack of warning, advice, or entreaty 
that he has erred ; for many of the best friends 
of the Administration and the most prominent 
and influential men in Wall Street have remon- 
strated with him and pointed out to him the 
mischief he was doing. The result of the 
Treasury operations during the month of De- 
cember has been to withdraw from our banks 
about $3,500,000 of currency, for which they 
were sorely pressed, and to lock it up in the 
vaults of the Sub-Treasury, where it was of no 
use toanybody. By doing this, he enabled the 
foreign capitalists and Canadian bankers, who 
have balancesin New York to loan their money 
at enormously usurious rates, to the hindrance 
of business and the almost ruin of many staunch 
mercantile firms. Gold was sold by the Treas- 
ury Department during the month to the ex- 
tent of $4,000,000, which, being paid for in 
currency, while he bought less than $1,000,000 
of 5-203, made the withdrawals of currency 
from the banks about $5,000,009. The adver- 
tised design of the Department was to make 
the sales of gold and the purchases of bonds 
exactly balance; and they would have done so 
if the Secretary had not fixed an arbitrary price 
for gold, or had bought his bonds with gold, as 
should be done, 

The banks have reduced their surplus above 
the 25 per cent. reserve required by law to so 
low a point thattiey have been compelled to 
contract their loans, and their depositors and 
customers have been forced to make temporary 
loans on terms which, if continued any consid- 
erable time, would bring the wealthiest mer- 
chants iu the country to bankruptcy. 

To add to the general stringency, a good many 
of the Western railway companies bave been 
borrowers in Wall Street, and have been under 
the necessity of paying as high rates for tem 
porary loans as the merchants and stock- 
brokers. 

Some little relief has been afforded by the 
prepayment, without rebate, of the January 
interest on the gold bonds amounting, to about 
$26,000,000 in all, and of the currency interest 
amounting to $1,909,000. But, as the greater 
part of the gold ioterest is paid to foreigners, 
the actual relief to our money market from this 
cause is less than might be estimated. 

The payment of dividends during the month 
of January, it is estimated, will amount to full 
$45,00u,000 ; and, as the most of this will be 
seeking reinvestment, it is reasonably calcu- 
lated that the effect will be to raise the value of 
sound dividend-paying securities. The Ger- 
man Government will pay off $80,000,000 of its 
war debt in January, and no inconsiderable part 
of this large sum is likely to seek investment 
in American securities. 

These considerations have, no doubt, helped 
to give tone and strength to our stcck market, 
and to inspire speculators with a very buoyant 
feeling as to the future. 

The speculations on the Stock Exchange for 
the past few months show a strong movement 
toward higher prices, and it may be said that 
not for many years have the great capitalists and 
operators been so generally found on the 
“bull”? side as is the case now. The principal 
stocks which seem to be selected as favorites 
are Western Union Telegraph Company, New 
York Central, Obio and Mississippi, Erie, Union 
Pacific, and Toledo and Wabash Railroads, 
These stocks have already advanced consider- 
ably, but none of them to points at which they 
have before touched. Western Union Telegraph 
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stock is in high favor, and large blocks of it have 
been purchased, paid for, and taken out 
of the market. The price has reached to 823 
during the fall, and during the last week touched 
8144; but it is expected to rise to par before 
long, and its true value is represented to be 150. 
The company pays no dividends at present; but 
they are doing a very profitable business, of 
which they almost enjoy a monopoly, and it is 
thought they will commence paying 4 or 5 per 
cent. semi-annual dividends in July. 

fhe bank statement of Saturday showed a 
gain in the reserve of about $650,000, thouch 
there was a loss in the greenbacks of twice 
that amount; but the banks are now gaining 
strength, and the succeeding statements for 
some time to come will, doubtless, show an im- 
proving condition. 

We are informed by Messrs. Jay Cooke, & 
Co., the financial agents, that the demand for 
Northern Pacific Railway Bonds is now very 
active and the sales large. This we anticipated, 
from the fact that our careful investors regard 
this as one of the best bonds for permanent in- 
vestment now accessible to our people, it being 
secured by a mortgage upon a large amount of 
valuable real estate, iu addition to the ordinary 
security given to railway bonds. 





QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS MONDAY, 
Dkc. 30TH, 1872. 





Offered. Asked. 
OW TOUK, oes cccccdcscscsssccccses 128 135 
PI cnlases opekeenesigeguane 157% 
TID nb cicncsscanssecessend 115 116 
| ET Oe een 137 
PR tin ahcesnsoineeranasdsseted 130 138 
Americ.....-2-2. o o+0s 000-65 ss00 146 - 
a pee eee eee x96 4 - 
NE i teanainbupiineandhaee 158 - 
Butchers and Drovers’......------ _ i488 
Gallatin National..........-..-... 120 - 
Merchants’ Exchange............. x8I - 
Seventh Ward......65.52 .sccsscccs = 7 
State of New York.........-.+.----108 _ 
COMMETCE..... ..00ccc.csereercece 112 _ 
lll 
180 
156 
Bank of the Republic........-.+... 111 - 
SRGOUGIIOD 6. 05000. scdlncsserces 13634 
FREI ERLE LATE 101 - 
Corn Exchange....... ..ccccocoe-s 125 
NI poke nck ch ages cdeanned 89 bi) 
eT Tre 113% - 
Commonwealth........... spaietee- 89 bi 
Maoufacturers’ & Merchants’.... 100 - 
N. Y. Naticnal Exchange......... 7 _ 
ete _ 110 
Gold Exchange........... étsesb eue 113% - 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Asso........ — 0 
108 


German American.............--- 101% 


BANEING OFFICE oF Fisk & Hatcu, 
New York, Dec. 23d, 1872. t 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OnI0 RAILROAD is 


about completed. Its immediate promise of 


business is very large; its earnings on the 
disconnected portions will reach this year 
nearly $1,000,000, without mineral or 
through business, from which its revenues 
as a completed road will be largely derived. 
Coal mining, iron furnaces, rolling mills, 
and manufactories of all kinds will soon 
crowd its whole line, while the producing 
West and manufacturing East are eagerly 
awaiting the opening of this new Trunk 
Line, which is destined to have so impor- 
tant an influence upon the transportation of 
their products. 

The First Morteacre Srx Per Cent. 
Gotp Bonps, the total amount of which 
is only $15,000,000, secured upon a 
property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
are among the best securities in the market, 
fully equal in intrinsic value to the Central 
Pacific Bonds. They are issued in denom- 
inations of $100. $500, and $1,000, and at 
their present market price, 86 and accrued 
interest, are very desirable. 

The CentraL Pactric Srx Per Cent 
Gotp Bonps are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000. They have fora 
long time ranged in market price near or 
above par—the price to-day being 102 to 102}, 
with coupon on, due Jan. 1st, of 3 per cent. 
gold. 

The WEsTERN Pacrric Srx Per Cent. 
Goup Bonps amount to $2,735,000. This 
road is now consolidated with the CENTRAL 
Pactric, and the payment of its bonds, 
principal and interest, is assumed by the 
latter. Their market price to-day is 92 to 
924, also with a three per cent. gold coupon 
on, due Jan. ist. As they have recently 
been introduced on the Stock Exchange, we 
expect to see them rapidly rise to the price 
of CENTRAL Pacirics, being substantially 
the same in character and value. 

The CHESAPEAKE and Ox10, the CENTRAL, 
and WESTERN Paci¥ic Bonps, all of which 
have been negotiated by us, we believe to ke 
the best and most desirable Investment Se- 
curities in the market, which in time must 
become very scarce; especially as the Gov- 














ernment will probably, during the coming 
year, pay off, in gold, another large lot of 
Frve-TweEntTigs, and issue in their place 
Frve Per Cent. Bonvs. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 
interest, make collections, and conduct a 
general banking business in all its branches. 


FISK & HATCH. 





INVESTMENT Bonps. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
now has in full operation, with regular 
daily trains, 821 miles of road. A distance 
of nearly 200 miles more is constructed. 
The Minnesota Section, immediately on 
its completion, entered upon a satisfactory 
business, including local traffic and the 
large carrying trade of the Northwestern 
British settlements and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The recently completed sec- 
tion of sixty-five miles on the Pacific 
Coast at once commands a profitable 
business between Puget Sound and the 
Columbia River, heretofore done by coast- 
wise steamers. On the opening of spring, 
with more than 500 miles of roadin regu- 
lar operation, the Company will control 
the extensive and productive trade of the 
Upper Missouri, much of Montana and 
the Northwest. The earnings of the Road 
for 1873 will be large. 

Arrangements for pusbing construction 
vigorously the coming year are progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 

Of the nearly Ten Millions acres of 


land accruing to the Company in connec-: 


tion with the portion of the Road now 
virtually constructed, some Ten Million 
acres, of excellent average quality, are in 
market and their sale and settlement pro- 
gressing. The average price thus far real- 
ized is $5.66 per acre—which is at the 
rate of more than $100,000 per mile of 
road for the whole grant. 

The Company has already begun the 
process of redeeming and canceling its 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, as_ they are 
now being received at 1.10 in payment and 
exchange for the Company’s Lands. 

Witb these accomplished results and 
most favorable prospects, the Company is 
now selling its First Mortgage 7-80 Bonds 
for the purpose of completing its line of 
road. We recommend them as a well- 
secured and unusually profitable investment. 

They have the following elements of 
strength and safety: They are the obliga- 
tion of a strong corporation; they are a 
First Mortgage on tne Road, its right of 
way, telegraph line, equipments, and fran- 
chises, and a firstlien on its Net Earnings. 
In addition to this usually sufficient se- 
eurity, there is pledged for the payment of 
principal and interest a Land Grant of 
12,800 acres per mile of road through 
the states and 25,600 through the terri- 
tories. Therate of interest (seven and three- 
tenths per cent. gold) is equal now to 
about 8} currency. Gold Checks for the 
semi-annual interest on the Registered 
Bonds are mailed to the post-office ad- 
dress of the owner. 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange on most favorable terms. For 
sale by Banks and Bankers generally. 

JAY COOKE & CO., 

Financial Agents Northern Pacific R. R. Oo. 





TO GUARDIANS AND EXECUTORS 


THE EQUITABLE ‘TRUST COMPAN Y, 
—Capital $1,000,000--are offering First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, guaranteed 
by themselves, at par and accrued interest. 
Every Bond is secured by Real Estate of 
double value, appraised under the most 
rigid rules and approved by the following 
Executive Committee: Ropert LENox KEn 
EDY, ADRIAN IsELIN, JoHN D. MAXWELL, 
CHARLES ButieR, SAMUEL WILLETS, Ev- 
GENE Keuty, Peter McMartin, Ws. 
Remsen, and Henry P. HAVEN. 

JONATHAN EDWARDS, President, 
No. 76 Cedar street, New York. 





Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
posers as Incorporated Banks, and allow 

terest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 








THE TRAVELERS IN. 


SURANCE COMPANY, of 
Hartford, Conn., offers pectiliar 
inducements to pers8ns desiring 
Life Insuranee, 1 in its low rates 
of premium, its liberal and defi- 
nite contract, its sensible all- 
cash plan, its freedom from com- 
plication and Inystery, its cash 
assets of $155 to every $100 of 
liability, and its economy and 
careful management. 

THE TRAVELERS IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, of 
Hartford, Conn., calls the atten- 
tion of business men, profess. 
ional men, and men of all trades 
and occupations (between the 
ages of 18 and 65) to the fact 
that it is the only company in 
America writing yearly or 
monthly policies of insurance 
against general accidents—that 
such policies grant a fixed sum 
($500 to $10,000) in case of 
death by accident, or a weekly 
indemnity ($3 to $50) for loss 
of time caused by non-fatal acci- 
dent—that gp cost of such a 
policy is but $5 to $10a year 
for each $1,000 et Sis 
not engaged i in hazardous occu- 


pations. 
camer! Apply to any Agent, or send to Home Office for 
irew' 
Roston 


ONice, 89 
ity South Fourth, st.; 
: Montreal Office. 19) 


ode Office, 305 05° Olive st.; San Francis ry 


Office, ‘is California st. 
BUSINESS FOR SALE 


AT OBERLIN, OHIO. 


A well- otablished. regular, and thriving Book Rusiness. 
Good st»nd, stock clean, we! spy eet antin good 
order. Must be sold this winter. Add-es 

GEO. H. FAIRCHILD, Oberlin, Ohio. 


EICHT PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
Sioux City and St. Paul R. R. Company 
AT 92 1-2and ACCRUED INTEREST, 
BY 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 


No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 


THE ROAD IS COMPLETED AND RUNNING, AND 
ound with its connecting lines the shortest rail transit 
from the Pacific Coast to water communication Eact, prss- 
ing through the richest sertcaitaral districts of Iowa and 
— . _ k. issued at $22,000 per mile of 
he Ronas are ‘imited to $14,- 











erond The Company now 
oft at seaulpp! of thelr reserved bouds for tne 
erection of neve s machine sbops in Sioux City, lowa. 











“Manhattan Savings. Institution 
644 and 647 OADWAY 


COR. BLEECKER STREET. 
New York, Dec. 26th, 1872. 


44th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this be gee yd declared the 4itb 
Semi-Annual Divide t the i 
per annum, o 
nem per 88 three or six months previous to January Ist. 
on and after the third Monday in January. 
wr dividends - withdrawn will receive interest the 

same asa deposi 

Eb 5 ° OWN, Presiden 

pwr ED SCHELL, Te easurer. 
e F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


HOMES IN THE WEST. 

The eight per cont Land Grant Mortgage Bonds of the 
Sioux City and St. Paul Railroad Company are received 
AT PAR by f= Company in payment for its lands, at their 
— cosh appraised value, varying from $6 to $10 per 
acre. The lands consist of rich rolling prairie, inter- 

-#, with numerous lakes and streams, and lie in 
Southwestern Minnesota and Northwestern Iowa, along 
the line of road which is completed and running. The 
inducements to settlers are: the fine ane. the fertility 
of bw soil, and the nearness to water communication 
East for their products. We offer a limited amount of 
the above bonds at 65. Parephicte & furnished. 

OWN & SON, 
59 Liberty street, New York._ 


PER CENT. pty oo CURRENCY 











WOOD _ COUNTY, Wiroosie, and of the Town ¢ 
pire Sows La Wisconsin, having from 10 to 20 
PER CENT. K AS Registered Bonds and other 
Pt. investi 


ment Soke at prices that will pay over 
12 Per Cent. on the amount invested. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, No. 14 Pine Street. 
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THE LESSON OF THE MUTUAL THE LIFE INSURANCE WAR. 


LIFE DISCUSSION. 


Eprror INDEPENDENT :—I have read the 
whole debate from proposition to conclusion ; 
and the sum of the whole matter seems to 
be this, that a majority of the mutual com- 
panies cannot afford to reduce their rates of 
insurance, while that having the largest and 
longest experience believes that it can do 
so with safety and propriety. Indeed, the 
resolution of its board, disposing of the 
matter for the present, declares that, while 
the past experience of the company demon- 
strates its ability to carry out the plan of re- 
duced premiums, it directs, in compliance 
with the request of the other companies re- 
ferred to, ‘‘that the proposed reduction of 
rates be not carried into effect until the 
further action of the Board.” 

There is, then, delay only; not a total 
change of purpose. The Mutual Life may 
yet; and not long hence, we trust, will re- 
duce their rates and furnish insurance at its 
worth. Dividends are well enough in their 
way, but in practice their ever-changing 
character and the misrepresentations and 


' disappointments incidental to and springing 


out of them, or the failure of them, make 
the matter of dividends the disgrace of many 
and the bane of most mutual companies. 
The proposition of the Mutual of New York 
was really a blow at the dividend delusion. 
It was an approximation to pure, simple, 
and legitimate life insurance at the low 
rates of stock companies. It was a step in 
the right direction. It was a substantial in- 
dorsement of the premiums of such com- 
panies. The rates it intended to adopt for 
itself were only say half a dozen per cent. 
in excess of stock rates; and these stock 
rates, backed by the enormous capital 
of such companies as the National 
Life Insurance Company of the United 
States of America, had been previously un- 
qualifiedly endorsed by Mr. Elizur Wright 
aod Mr. Sheppard Homans as sound and 
sufficient. And here I quote, as appropriate, 
from the reports of these gentlemen and of 
Mr. D. P. Fackler to the various mutual 
companies which requested the Mutual Life 
to reconsider its purposes: “ Mutual rates 
are designedly and certainly ought to be 
higher than the probable cost; the excess 
forms the capital. And again: ‘‘ The reserves 
of the old policies are in effect to be used as 
a capital stock to bear the expense of getting 
new business at stock rates, which must 
considerably exceed the margins of the new 
premiums.” 

The public will be glad to welcome the 
day of universally cheap insurance. The 
stock companies of the country are the only 
ones which can now give insurance at its 
cost. The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the United States of America, char- 
tered by Congress (not the National, of New 
York, one of the mutual companies object- 
ing to the proposed reduction), has a capital 
of $1,000,000, owned by such men as 
Messrs. JAy Cooxe, E. A. Rouurns, Jonn 
SHERMAN, CLARENCE H, CLark, Wm. G. 
MorenraD—the largest cayital which has 
ever been pledged to ary purely life com- 
pany in America to protect rates approved 
by the best actuarial talent of the country. 
Of this company, its rates, plans, etc., the 
special lesson of the last two weeks’ discus- 
sion is highly commendatory. 

A Po.icy-HOLDER IN A Mutua Company. 





INVESTING MONEY. 





SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Goy- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securitics to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or _ railroad 
bonds advertised in THE INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who --ftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an umxnown party. In all 
casea explicit directions must be given. 
Address HeNry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tus INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 








THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


issues all approved forms of policies upon 
rates of premium about twenty-five per cent. 
less than the rates charged by the High- 
Premium Mutual Companies. It guarantees 
the sufficiency of these rates by a Pamw-uP 
CAPITAL OF ONE MiLLion DoLuaRs. 

The rates of the NATIONAL, sustained as 
they are by the large capital, have been 
officially indorsed by Exizurn WriacuHt, 
actuary, ‘‘ as being high enough for both safety 
and profit”; and by SHEPPARD Homans, 
actuary, ‘‘ as bsing adjusted upon a safe and 
equitable basis.” The recent action of the 
Trustees of the Muruan Lire or NEw 
York, in proposing to reduce their rates to 
approximate those of the NATIONAL, was an 
indorsement by that company of the suffi- 
ciency of these premiums and an acknowl- 
eGgment that the Low-RaTE PLAN is better, 
cheaper, and more desirable than the High- 
Premium Mutual Plan. The protest of 
many of the Mutual Companies against the 
reduction of rates by the Mutuat Lire oF 
New York, but now abandoned in defer- 
ence to their wishes, is an acknowledgment 
that they cannot furnish insurance at so low 
a rate as a Stock Company with a large 
capital can and does with perfect safety. 
Tue NationaL Lire INsuRANCE CoMPANY 
OF THE UNITED StTaTES OF AMERICA fur- 
nishes insurance upon low rates with per-. 
fect security, with no dividend delusions, 
no disappointment, and no possibility of 
misrepresentation. Our advice is, INSURE 
IN THE NATIONAL, where you get better in- 
surance and at a less price than in any High- 
Premium Mutual Company and where you 
know what you are purchasing and what 
price you are paying. This Company was 
chartered by Congress in 1868, has issued 
about NINETEEN THOUSAND policies, and has 
the largest capital of any Life Insurance Com- 

any in the country. Its officers are: E. A. 

OLLINS, President; E. W. Pret, Vice- 
President and Actuary ; Jay Cooks, Chair- 
man Financial and Executive Committee ; 
J. M. BuTLER, Secretary. 

The Company has made or will make con- 
tracts with efficient and reliable men as 
agents in all parts of the country, giving 
them liberal and continuous commissions; 
and persons seeking insurance or an insur- 
ance agency cannot do better than apply in 
person or by letter to some existing agency 
of the Company or to the branch office, 
Philadelphia, where the principal business 
of the Company is transacted. 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


ORGANIZED IN 1846, HAD ON THE FIRST DAY 
OF JANUARY, 1872, ASSETS AMOUNTING 
* To $31,978,401.66, AND A SsUR- 
PLUS OF $5,670,764.74. 


This Company has steadily pursued two 
great practical ends: 


First.—To place the security of its policies 
beyond the power of adverse contin- 
gencies. Nothing containing any clement 
of hazard is truly safe unless more than ap- 
parently safe. A purely Mutual Company 
has no resource whatever beyond the premi- 
ums charged upon its policies; wherefore, 
these premiums must be apparently higher 
than any foreseen contingency will exhaust, 
or future solvency is in peril. 

Second.—To reduce the actual outlay of 
its members for their policies to the lowest 
possible rate. To accomplish this, and yet 
maintain that perfect security without which 
all insurance is a delusion, it charges a nom- 
inal premium entirely ample for any contin- 
gency, and higher than it expects ever to 
really need; and then, to practically reduce 
this premium in each year to the actual ne- 
cessities of the Company for the time being, 
and take from the policy-holder no more 
than present conditions demand, it allows 
him to retain from 20 to 30 per cent. of the 
first premium as a permanent credit or loan, 
and to retain from each subsequent premium 
that portion of the previous year’s full pre- 
mium actually proved to be surplus; so that 
at no time does the Company take from him 
a higher actual premium than is needed to 
carry the risk for the year and provide the 
reinsurance fund. 

It is strictly Mutual. Nothing is diverted 
to stockholders, and each mem has his 
insurance at its exact cost to the Company. 

Its rate of expense has been from the be- 
ginning less than that of other companies; 
its mortalty has been favorable so far, and 
its rate of :nterest as high as can be had upon 
investmeni: of the highest order. 

It is belie: ed that in the accomplishment 
of these twc great purposes the Company 
has had no superior competitor. 


JaMES Goopwin, Pres’t. 
JACOB L. GREENE, Sec’y, 





FINANCIAL. 
WM. R. UTLEY. 





EDW’D E. BOWEN. 


NEW 
BANKING 
— HOUSE. 
UTLEY & BOWEN, 


from the late banking firms of 


UTLEY & DOUGHERTY 
FITCH & BOWEN, 


have opened a new Banking House at 


No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ALL STOCKS 


DEALT IN AT THE 


New York Stock Exchange 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 





Special attention ven to the 
following named Stoc 
an onds : 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
STATE BONDS, 
CITY BONDS, 

COUNTY BONDS, 
TOWN BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


We buy and sell 
Albany 6s. 
Cincinnati 63 and 7s. 

be 7s and 7-30s, 

Chicago 6s and 7s. 
Cleveland 6s and 7s. 
Elizabeth, N. J., 7s. 
Jersey City, N. J., 7%. 
Hartford 6s. 
Kansas Pacific R. R. 63 and 7s, 
Northern Pacific R. R. 7-30s. 
California ‘“ week 
Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R., gold 7s. 
Danville, Urbana, and Bloomington 7s. 
indianapolis, Bloomington, and Westerns 7s. 
New York, Oswego, and Midland R. R. 7s. 
New Jersey Midland 7s, 
Houston and Texas Central 7s. 
St. Lonis City and County bonds. 
Ulster County, N. Y., 7s. 
Greene ‘“ make 
Richmond County, N. Y., 7s. 
Lake Superior and Miss. R. R. 7s. 
Georgia R. R. 7s. 
Rome and Watertown R. R. 7s. 
Denver Pacific R. R. 7s. 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Mo. R. R. %. 
Memphis and Charleston, R. R. 7s. 
Mississippi Central R. R., 1st and 2d mort- 


age. 

Mobile and Ohio R. R. 8s. 
Montgomery and Eutaula R. R. 8s. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 6s, gold. 
Louisville and Nashville 7s. 
Dayton and Michigan 7s. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton. 


Money advanced on Stecks and Bonds 
left for immediate sale. 

Stocks, Bonds, Gold, and Governments 
bought on margins. 

Bids made to the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States for Government sales of 
Golc and Government purchases of Bonds. 

All Railroad Bonds offered on the market 
will always be sold at the advertised sub- 
scription price, without any charge what- 
ever for commission. 

Money will be received on deposit, sub- 
ject to sight draft without previous notice, 
and 5 per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 80 days or over. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Ex- 
ecutors, and others who seek reliable in- 
formation on investment stocks and bonds 
will have special and prompt attention 
given them. 

(Ge Buyers or Sellers of Slocks or Bonds 
should write to UTLEY & BOWEN for 
information 0 

Readers of this advertisement who ad- 
dress us are particulariy requested to say 
that they were prompted so to do by read- 
ing said advertisement in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. We desire to give credit where 
credit is due, and be able to trace in 
some way all parties who deal with us. 


Adaress toad 
UTLEY & BOWEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


MEW YORK. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


ISSUED BY 


THE MONTCLAIR RAILWAY CO., 


AND GUARANTEED BY 
NEW YORK MIDLAND. 


The MONTCLAIR is the DIRECT and SHORT LINS 
OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. Its bonds are 
issued on the basis of half cost. They are GUARAN- 
TEED, It isa home road, running DIRECT FROM THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, assured of a large business and a 
fine future. THIS BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE 
OVER ALL THE OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORT- 
GAGE BONDS, IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, 
IT IS LESS IN PRICK, 

We commend it to investors, 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 





John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
|. month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGIL 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sals 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 





CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


A 7 percent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of the 
great roads running from New York City—on the third 
largest road in New York State. The most desirable 
bond of all the Midland issues, affording the largest in- 
come and prowising the greatest profit. ’ 

Price 85 and interest. 

We believe them one of the safest and most profitable 
investments offered in this market for years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & 60., 


BANKERS, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCGH 
& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ALVIN Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A. HaARDENBERGH. 

RicaarD W. Kinc, member New York Stock Fxchange 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


inclading the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities. 


MERRILL, TILNEY & CO,, 


11 Wall St., New York, 


L FIRST-CLASS CITY AND RAILROA 
BUY AL BONDS OAD 








AND SUPELY INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
Send for quotations of the Securities you wish to buy 
rse 


“TEN PER GENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company will invest money 
on first-class Real Fstate, at ten per cent. interest net, 
payable semi-annually in New York, and will guarantee 
the collection of all loans made through its Agency. 
All charges paid by the borrower. New York and New 
England references and full particulars sent on applica- 
tion to Samuel Merrill (late Governor of lowa), Presi- 
dent. Address, James B, Heartwell, Sec’y, Drawer 167, 
Des Moines, Ia, 


EDWARD HAIGHT & €0.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, |New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 


Fire Cannot Burn Them! 











annually at Bank in New York. Has loaned millions 
d never lost a dollar. Address C. I. L. A., Jackson- 





an 
ville, Illinois, P.-O, Box 657. 
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Financial and Commercial. 


A WORD TO OUR BUSINESS 
READERS. 





Ir has been the purpose of the editor of 
Tr INDEPENDENT to give to the paper as 
wide a range as possible, considered as a 
channel for publishing religious and secular 
news, and also for expressing opinions on 
the current questions of the day. As em- 
braced within the limits of this purpose, we 
have from week to week devoted a large 
part of the eighth page of the paper under 
its old form to the discussion of insurance, 
to editorials on financial and commercial 
questions of public interest, to financial 
notes, to the state and operations of the 
money market during each week, to the 
dry goods trade, to the grocers’ market, to 
the general market, to the live stock market, 
and, in a weekly postscript, to the latest 
quotations in dry goods. We have abund- 
ant evidence that this feature of the paper 
has for years been one of its strong 
attractions to a large class of our read- 
ers. 

Under the changed and improved form of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, reducing the size of its 
pages, while multiplying their number four- 
fold, all these topics will not appear as for- 
merly on the same page. Yet not one will 
be omitted or be less prominently treated. 
We intend that this general department of 
the paper shall retain all its past interest and 
value. Yea, we mean that it shall be as 
much better as hard work and libcral ex- 
penditure can make it. When our financial 
aud commercial readers become accustomed 
to the new form, and know just where to 
look for the matter they first want to find, 
they will experience no inconvenience by the 
change, as they will suffer no loss in con: 
tents. 

With these explanations we greet them 
with the salutation of a ‘‘Happy New 
Year.” The business of the last year has 
closed, with its varying fortunes, with its 
disaster to some, and with a fair degree of 
prosperity to the great body of the peo- 


ple. The result of the late election 
has settled the question that the 
general financial policy of the Govern- 


ment will undergo no change; and, hence, 
business men know upon what to depend in 
arranging their plans and calculations for 
the future. The established credit of the 
Government and the ever-widening area of 
business, increasing the demand for the in- 
strument of exchange, will in due season 
bring the country to the point at which the 
resumption of specie payment will bea nat- 
ural event. Law aay then step in and give 
legal reality and form to that which the laws 
of trade have already ordained. We have 
never supposed that our present duplicate 
system of paper currency would be perma- 
nent. In the end legal-tender notes must be 
withdrawn, leaving bank-notes guaranteed 
by the Government and convertible into coin, 
and hence equivalent thereto, as the medium 
of commercial exchanges. Our National 
Bank Law, though needing amendment in 
several respects, is, nevertheless, a marvel as 


a piece of financial machinery. Born 
of the necessities of war and _ based 
on the authority of the Genera) Gov- 


ernment, it has for the most part super- 
seded the state-bank system and given the 
country the best paper currency it ever had. 
Abandoned it never will be. Changed so as 
to remedy its defects it should be. The two 
improvements now most urgently needed 
are the removal of all restrictions upon the 
amount of bank issues and the introduction 
into the system of a principle that will 
make paper currency inherently elastic, and 
thus enable it to adapt itself to the wants of 
business, without any interference or regu- 
lation by the Treasury Department of the 
Government. 


The future in all things, whether they be 
those of business or religion, will take care 
of itself, provided we take good care of the 
present. The way to succeed is to comply 
with the established Jaws of success. This 
is the one principle upon which all thrift 
depends. We shall do what we can to 
honor the principle in conducting this 
paper, and also what we can in guiding our 
readers into the same psth. 





FINANCIAL. 





THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 
(CONSOLIDATED) 


of Hlinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. 

30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
ing Fund of 2 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 
Principal and Interest payable in Geld in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 





This roadis formed bythe Consolidation of the St. 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 
roads; and is. the shortest and best possible route from 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consolidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business, $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this will be- 
come one of thebest paying lines leading out of St, Lou- 
is,” congratulating the stockholderson ‘the honorable 
and able management of the property,”’ expressing the 
belief “that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

Under the terms of the Consolidated Mortgage, par- 
ties holding Bonds issued by the St, Louis and South- 
eastern Railway Company of Illinois and Indiana, or 
by the Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville Railroad 
Company (7 per cent. currency), are entitled to the 
privilege of exchanging the same for the Consolidated 
Bonds, and can do so upon application, 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & C0., 


25 Nassau St., N.Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


LAKE SHORE AND 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY COMPANY 
NEW SINKING FUND BONDS, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


$6,000,000. 


Bonds due Oct. 1, 1882, with Interest at 
Seven per Cent., payable semi-annually, 
April and October, at the office of the 
Union Trust Co. of New York. 


$600,000, or Ten Per Cert. of the Loan, to be retired 
annually by the Sinking Fund. 
Coupon Bonds of.,.....-....++6 
Registered Bonds Of. .2.+,81,000, #5,000, and $10,000 each, 
Price 92 1-2 and Accrued Interest. 


ROBINSON, GHASE & CO, 


BANKERS, No. 18 BROAD ST. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
Keep un nand a variety of choice bonds to supply in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the market at 


subscription prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, - 8. D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilse & Co. 














82 Wall Street, New York. 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces. Every accommodation and facility 
afforded usual with City Banks. 


UNION DIME SAVINCS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 398 Canal street, corner of Laight. 
Six per cent. a on 5 to $5,000. 


Assets 
— T. & ARMOUR, Secretary. 


Banking — of Henry CLews & Co., | 








THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY. 


{09 and t11 Worth St. 


McKillop & Sprawue Co. 


The Register for January, 1373, 


is now being prepared, and will be published as soon 
AFTER THE IST AS POSSIBLE. 


It will contain A FULL LIST OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE BANKS. 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF EVERY 
PRIVATE BANKER. . 
A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL THE 
MANUFACTURERS AND BUSI- 
NESS MEN IN EVERY TOWN 
AND VILLAGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND BRITISH PROV- 
INCES, WITH NUMERALS 
GIVING CREDIT AND CAP- 
ITAL IN EACH CASE. 
The compilation is made from detailed reports at the 
offices of the Agency. 
This Agency was the first to undertake the reporting 


| ofthe entire country, and ITs RECORDS ARE, THEREFORE, 


THE OLDEST IN EXISTENCE. 

This gives it a decided advantage, which it main- 
tains throuzh numerous associate and branch offices, 
by systematic use of intelligent traveling agents and 
by the employment of over 7,000 local resident corre- 
spondents, 

An efficient and economical COLLECTION 
AGENCY is convected with the institution. 

The REGISTER will be found a most valuable 
assistant to every Banking and Commercial House in 
the country. 

New York, November, 1872. 


TLLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 
offer for sale the following: 
$41.0 ) WHITE COUNTY, 8 per ct., 20 yrs. 


’ PULASKI COUNTY, & 
ALEXANDER CUUNTY, 8 per ‘ct. ” BO yrs, 
’ GArno CITY, 8 per ct. a 
: CARMI TOWN, 8 per ct., 2 
4, GRAYVILLE TOWN, 8 per 7 of 0 yrs. 
The interest on these bonds is paid oe the State 
Treasurer in New York, and by “che laws. governing 
their issue they are made as safe as State ae 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 

No. 70 Willian Street. 


PHEPositr TO-DAY in_the SAVINGS BANK 
Chartered by the United State: 
SEND For Circular, 185 Bleecker street, 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


RED RIVER COLONY OF MIN- 


NESOPA. For mavs, documents, and intormation ad- 
dress L. H. TENNEY & CO., Chicago and Duluth. 



































BENEDIOTS 


TIME, 


171 Broadway, corner Cortlandt St. 
WATCHES of every description, 
CE AINS, DIAMONDS, 
FINE JEWELRY, cte. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF CITY TIME. 





SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Importers and Dealers in 
CUTLERY, 
Skates, Fancy Hardware, Fishing 
Tackle. 


Late of 176 and 178 Washington St., 
can be found, while their store is rebuilding, at 


18 Boylston st., Boston. 

THEY SAVED FROM THE FIRE a portion of their 
Stock in perfect order, have since received-a large amount 
of New Goons, and are rapidiy gathering their usual as- 
sortment of merchandise, 


GIVE US A CALL, 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
A. lamps in use which can neither 
~break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
to all household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 


For an Agency @ eddre 
LLACE & SONS 
8&9 \y Fok street, New Y ork, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


Crushed White Wheat, 


enamels + the ATLANTIC FLOUR MILTS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Best known preparation of wheat for 
health and RM, for general Jamily use, and 
Incalids, For sale by all Grocers. Pamphlets sent free. 


Jasper E. Corning, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HEAVY CRIMPED WIRE WORK. 


SUITABLG FOR 


OFFICE RAILINGS, 
WINDOW CUARDS, 
BANK COUNTERS, Etc. 


58 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


BOYNTON’S 
GAS-TIGHT FURNACES, 


for Heating Churches, Dwellings, 
Stores, ete. 
The most Durable and Powerful in use. 


Also “OUR FAVORITE” Elevated Oven Range, with 
UNEQUALED BROILING AND BaxinG Faci.itigs3, 
Manufactured by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


No. 234 Water St., New York. 
Also BLISS & BROWN, Chicago, Ili. 


THE TRADE WAGON. 




















A Wagen Intended for General Purposey. 
WEIGHS BUT 400 PUUNDS, 


Is finished ready to paint and trim. Inquire of your 
carriage maker, or the ONLY manufacturers, 


8. N. BROWN & CO., of Dayton, Ohio. 





_& A CURIOSITY, 


og WILCOX. Cenahiea & CO. ae 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN, 








GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COF;EES. 


Increased Facilities to Club :trganizers. 
Send for New Price-tist. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

(P.-O, Box 5643.) 81 and 33 VESEY ST., New York. 








FOR 
U SHEATHING, AT 
| PLASTERING, 
ROOFING, 
L DEAFENINC, p 


AND 

D CARPET LINING. 
Samples and circulars sent 
free, by E 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 

i Chicago; or, 

B, E, MALE & CO., 

56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., 8 
Sole Ag'ts for Eastern States. 


MILITARY & REGALIA GOODS. 


L 
ONES COR ibs, 
STARS, es 
TASSEL 





LACES. 
FRINGES, 
FLACS AND BANNERS, 

IN SILK, BUNTING, AND COTTON, 


SOCIETY BADGES & REGALIA. 


MILITARY, MASONIC, AND ODD FELLOWS 
BOOKS. 


POLLARD & LEIGHTON, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
104 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
‘LSIT-GO0IUd WOU GNAS 


Please 
goods wan 





ntion this paper, and the kind of 
anted, when you write for price-list. 


THE HIGHEST CASH FRICES. PAID 
for Old Newspapers of every descri 
of every kind, old Blank-books and cee oti are Ww rit. 


ten full. and all kinds of Waste Paper from bankers, insur. 
ance companies. brokers, patent-medicine depots, printing 
offices book-binders, publ c and private libraries, hotels 
steamboats, railroad companies, express offices, etc, 


JOWN C. STOCK WELL, 


No. 25 Ann street, 
one door west of N assau st, 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM: 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, 
TO 


ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILI. 

















AND FREIGH1 


Ov 10th, 20th, and g0th of each month. 


One of the large and splendid Steamships of this line 
willleave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER,foot of Canal street, 
at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when those “dates 
fall on Sunday, and then on the preceding Paturday), for 
ASPINWALL. connecting via Panama Railway with 
oneof the Company's wrt a oy Panama for SAN 
FRANCISCO, ey at ACAPU and other ports; 
also connecting at Panama with iSeenmers for SOUTH 
PACIFIC and CENTRAL AMERICAN 

an Hundred Pounds Baggage nha each adult, 

ge-masters accompany bageage through, and at- 

a to ladies and children without male protectors. 

Ganeege received on the dock fe day before sailing, 

from steamboats, railroads, a ge. passengers who prefer 

to sendthem down early. eee surgeon on 
board, Medicine and attendance fr 

For freight or passage-tickets or “farther information 
apply at the Company a von ey mw A on the wharf, foot 

. ver, New York. 
of Canal street, No 3 FR. BABY, Azent 
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PEOPOSALS FOR ADHESIVE 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 





Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
December 12th, 1872. 

SEALED PROPOSALS are invited, from steel-plate 
engravers and plate.printers, and will be received at 
this Department until 12 o'clock M.on FRIDAY, the 
tenth (10th) day of January, 1873, for furnishing Postage 
Stamps fer a term of four years, commencing on the 
first (Ist) day of May, 1873. 


QUALITY OF STAMPS. 


The stamps must be furnished, subject to the ap- 
roval of the Department, from steel plates, engraved 
fi the highest style of the art of steel enzraving and 
— in such colors as may be selected by the 

epartment, in the best and most approved manner, 
equal in every respect to the stamps now in use, unon 
paper of the best quality suitable for the purpose, 
pa gg oom | gummed with the best quality of adhesive 
gum, perforated in such manner that each separate 
stamp can be readily detached and used, The sheets 
to be well pressed, and packed so as to prevent them 
from adhering to each other; the same to be furnished 
with all reasonable ea. in such quantities as 
may be ordered by the Department to fill the separate 
daily requisitions of Pcsimasters and Postal Agents. 


STOCK ON HAND. 

The contractor shall at all times keep on hand a 
stock of the several denominations of stamps, subject 
to the control of the Agent of the Department in all 
stages of manufacture, sufficient to meet all orders of 
the Department, and to provide against any and all 
contingencies tiat may be likely to occur during the 
existence of the contract, so that each and ever 
order_of the Department may be promptly filled; an 
the Department shall have the right to require the 
contractor, at any time during the existence of the 
contract, to furnish an extra quantity of stamps, not 
exceeding a supply for three months. 


PACKING. 

Stamps to be transmitted by sea routes must be se- 
curely packed in hermetically sealed tin cases, 
wrapped in strong manilla paper; all others must 
either be packed in strong binders’-board xXes, 
bound on the edges and corners with muslin and en- 
veloped in two thic’snesses of strong manilla paper, or 
inclosed in strong manilla envelopes, as the quantity 
to be transmitted may require; all packages to be so 
inclosed as to enable the Ageut of the Department to 
officially seal them, 

BLANKS. 


In addition, the contractor will be required to furn- 
is) labels, and direct the same for each package in ac. 
cordance with the daily lists furnished by the Agent of 
the Department: tozether with all other blanks re- 
quired to be inclosed with the stamps; also all blanks 
for daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly returns re- 
_—, Ly the number and denominations of stamps 
‘urnished, 


ESTIMATE OF QUANTITY REQUIRED. 


Tbe number of stamps issued and to be issued dur- 
ing the four years embraced by the present contract is 
estimated to be two billion ninety-four million, the 
——, yearly increase being eight forty-hundreds 
per cent. 

For the next four years it is estimated, at the same 
ratio of annual increase, two billion eight, hundred 
and eighty-three million stamps will be required. 

It must be understood, however, that proposals made 
under this advertisement shall include all the stamps 
needed by the Department during the contract term, 
without reference to the above estimates, which are 
ben given only for the information and guidance of 


bidders. 
DELIVERY. 
The stamps may be required to be delivered by the 
contractor in separate packages, as above provided 
for, at the post-oflice in the place where the same are 
manufactured; or in such quantities at the Post-office 
Department, Washineton, D. C., (erch d 


may be annulled, and the contract let to the next low- 
est responsible bidder, and so on until the required 
agreement and bonds are executed; and such next 
lowest bidder shall be required to fulfill every stipula- 
tion embra herein, as if it were the ori 


acceptance of the Postmaster-General within ten davs 
after notice, and in defauit thereof the contract may 
be annulled, 

EXTENSION. 

Should the interest of the Government require, this 
contract may be extended beyond the time named— 
not exceeding three months—by order of the Post- 
-master-General, and the contract prices and all con- 
ditions herein set forth shall govern in such extended 


contract, 
PROPOSALS. 

No proposal will be considered unless accompanied 
by a satisfactory guaranty, signed by at least two re- 
sponsible parties. 
eh rs must state in their proposals the price per 

amps, faclud everything required to be 
done or furnished, as set forth in this advertisement; 
and all proposals mu:t be made upon the blank forms 
furnished bv the Department, securely enveloped and 
sealed, marked ‘‘Proposals for Postage Stamps,” and 
addressed to the Tnird Assistant Postmaster-General, 


Washington, D. C. 
JOHN A, J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster-General 








Hdey's Carvolic Trockes, 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carvolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as & 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epigiottis. 

A specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all cotlections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of tie 
throat and windvipe. 

A specialty against contracting infectious dis2ases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa preventive in cases of Smatu Pox, Vario.or, etc., 
etc. 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor- 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
where, 


JOHN EE. HENRY, 


Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 


$1,000 REWARD. 4 
No Cure No Pay. sata 


DR. RADCLIFFE’S CREAT REMEDY, 


SEVEN SEALS or COLDEN WONDER, 


is a sovereign Balm which has effected the most wonderful cu t lo 
ne Eminent Physicians; and we are now inepared to CHA: LLEN GE RN WORLD. ee ee RE ae 
h xi. FORFEIT $1,000 TO ANY PERSON WHO CAN PRODUCE A REMEDY WHICH WILL PROVE BY 
UAL TEST, A MORE SPEEDY, CERTAIN, AND EFFECTUAL CURE FOR ALL PAINS AND ACHES, 
OF WHATEVER ro EXTERNAL OR INTERNAL, ACOTE OR CHRONIC, DEEP-SEAT- 
ED OR OTHERWISE, THAN DR. RADCLIFFE’'S GREAT REMEDY, 
EN SEALS OR GOLD 


c a, me, an 
preparation that the skill of man has discovered, for all the pu fe 
received the encouragement of eminent. Physicians, who have Testifi Ay ey 


adapted (owing to its peculiar composition) for a wide range of diseases, in th: hi i 
the haman family, It cures almost instantly; is pleasant, pie directly on Cy ay I. ae 


n written | 
is all that is claimed for lt. language, A single dose, taken according 


with a complication of diseases—viz., Dyspepsia, Bronchitis, Palpitation of ‘he Heart, Pai i 
General Debility—for which I tried the skill of our home hysiclans, also a doctor of ‘Kew York ity a ee St Pitts 
burgh, and one in the northern part of Ohio, Took enoug potent medicines to swim in; allto no purpose. At lesgth I 





Applied Twice and the Stiffness _all Cone. 
; Barnwart’'s MILLS, Pa., Jan. 2d, 1871. 
Kewnepy & Co.—Dear Sirs :—I received your package of Sven SEALS oR GOLDRN WONDER. ave had some very 
good success with it. I cured a stiff knee with it, that had a horse-shoe nail jerked into the cap of the knee. I put it 
on twice in the evening and again in the moraing; the stiffness was all gone, I rubbed it once more, and the soreness 
was all gone. I will take Clarion County. Please find check for —— dollars for one gross of bottles. Send plenty of 
bills, posters, etc. Send it right away, for I have quit practice to sell it, and would like to commence at once. Ship by 
Union Express, and oblige, rR. D. 8. GATHERS. 
General Directions for Taking the Remedy Internally. 
Dose for an Adult, one teaspoonfal, or 60 drops. 
Dose for a Child, 12 years old, one-half teaspoonful, or 30 dropy. 
2 = s 5 & one-fourth teaspoonful, or 15 drops. 
‘ “ “ 1 “ 
“ “ “ 


one-eighth teaspoonful, or 8 drops. 
1 month old, 2 drops. 
Toothache.—Bathe freely the face and gums with the Golden Wonder, and saturate a small plece of cotton 
place it in the cavity of the tooth, and the pain will shortly cease, 
orns.—Keep the Corns pared down close, and apply cotton saturated with the Golden Wonder every night when 
going to bed. A few applications will cure them effectually. 
rost-Bites and Chilblains.—Rathe freely with the Golden Wonder several times a day, and, on retiring, 
bandage with flannel, sligntly moistened with the Golden Wonder. 
esh-Wounds, Burns, Cuts, Sprains, and Braises.—Apply a bandage and wet occasionally with the 
Golden Wonder, and take internally one teaspoonful in half gill of water, morning and evening. 
Yrache.—Bathe around the ear, and moisten a smal! wad of cotton with the Golden Wonder, and place it in 
the ear, A sure cure. 
cid Stomach, Indigestion, and Heartburn.—Generally one teaspoonful diluted with one-half gill of 
water gives almost instant relief; however, to effect a permanent cure, take internally ong teaspoonful, diluted in 
water, morning and evening, for three days. 
nflammatory Rheumatism.—To effect a permanent and infallible cure, take one teaspoonful of the 
Golden Wonder in one-half cup of warm Sage ‘Tea every three hours, until you are satisfied all pains and aches are 
gone. Then take one teaspoonful of the remedy, diluted with one-half gill of water, morning, noon, and night for 2 
or 3 days. Tha great object is to force the disease external. Do not apply external until yoa feel you are relieved ; 
then, if any limb or joint is inflamed or swollen, bathe part affected freely with the Golden Wonder from three to six 
times a day, and on retiring bandage the parts affected with flannel well saturated with the Golden Wonder. From 
two to six bottles cures the most obstinate cases. As our remedy is a great astringent, the bowels must be kept open 
with some good cathartic, Br following the directions carefully a sure cure will follow. 
ervous and Sick Headache.—Bathe head and temples with Golden Wonder, and take inwardly one tea. 
spoonful in half gill of water. 
Nenra cin Bathe freely the parts affected. One application is usually sufficient to cure the most obstinate 
case:. Also take inwardly one teaspoonful in half a gill of water. 
heumatism, Pain in the Side, Back, Etc.—Bathe parts affected freely with Golden Wonder, well rubbed 
in, till Le feel relieved, and tike inwardly one teaspoonful three times a day, in water. 
Coughs.—Mix one teaspoonful of Golden Wonder in two tabi ful of moi Take internally one tea. 
ful of mixture every half hour till relieved. Bathe the throat, chest, and sides freely with the remedy. 








pied kept separate) as the Postmaster-General may 
rect. 
DIES, ROLLS, AND PLATES. 


The dies, rolls, and plates from which postage stamps 
are now printed, being the property of the United 
States, will be placed in the keeping and custody of the 
contractor on the Ist duy of April, 1873, the same to be 
held subject to the order and control of the Depart- 
ment. as hereinafter provided; and the contractor will 
be required, from said dies, rolls, and plates,and from 
such roils and plates as may be necessary to be repro- 
duced from the orizinal dies, to have on hand ready 
for issue on the day the contract term commences a 
sufficient stock of stamps, of the several denominations 
required. to fill the current daily r: quisitions from the 
Denartment without hindrance or delay. | 

The contractor will be further required to keep in 
repair all dies, rolls, and plates from which stamps 
may be printed, and to renew the same whenever re- 
quired; and, should new designs be required at any 
time. to take the place of the present series of stamps, 
or of any of them, or for denominations of stamps not 
now in use, the same sball be furnished and engraved, 
subject to the approval of the Postmaster-General, 
upon his request, within a reasonable time; all which 
shall be done and executed in the best style of steel 
engraving by the contractor and at bis own expense. 
All dies, rolls, and plates made or used at any time in 
filling the contract shall be the absolute property of the 
United States, and s‘all be delivered, in good workin 
order, to the Postmaster-General, or his authorize 
agent, whenever demanded, 


BUILDING, PLACE OF MANUFACTURE, ETC. 

The stamps will be required tobe manufactured ina 
fire-proof building, and in separate apartments, distinct 
from those in which any other work is done by the con- 
tractor; and, when finished, must be placed in a fire and 
burglar-proof safe or vault, to be specially provided for 
that purpose, and said apartments and safe or vault 
shall at all times be subject to the inspection of an agent 
of the Department. 


REPORTS. 

The contractor will be required to report weekly, under 
oath, the number of stamps manufactured (finished, 
unfinished, and spoiled), the number issued during the 
week, and the number available for issue; all spoiled 
stamps to be destroyed by the Agent of the Department, 
in the presence of the contractor or his representative, 


STAMP AGENT. 


An agent of the Department will have supervision of the 
mannficture, storage, and issue of the stamps, who shall 
at all times have full and free access to the apartments, 
safes, and vaults where the stamps are manufactured 
and stored, for the purpose of inspecting the Fagen and 


ACTS! 
eee PAC ORTH KNOWING! 


THURSTON'S IVORY PEARL TOOTH-POWDER will 
keep the teeth clean, sound, and white. Price 25 and 50 
cents per bottle, 

THOMPSON'S POMADE OPTIME will cleanse, soften, 
beautify, and strengthen the hair, Price 25 and 50 cents 


er bottle. 
OUVEN’'S INODOROUS KID-GLOVE CLEANER will 
restore soiled gloves to their pristine beauty and useful- 
ness. Price 25 ceats per bottle, 
SHERMAN’S COUGH LOZENGES will give immediate 
relief and certainly cure a cough. Price 2) cents per box. 
SHERMAN’s WORM LOZENGES will expel all worms, 
and are pleasant to the taste, Price 25 cents per box. 
WELLS'S MACHINE-SPREAD STRENGTHENING 
PLASTERS, whenever a plaster is needed, are un- 
rivaled. Price 20, 25, and 30 cents each. 
CHINESE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS will instantly relieve 
this most Setrening maled . Price 25 cents perbottle, 
REXFORD’S MéDICATED GINGERbHREAD NUTS 
FOR WORMS are readily eaten by children and are 
efficacious. Price 25 cents per box. 

All for sale by Drugzists, etc. 


F.C. WELLS & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
No. 192 Fulton street. New York. 


Garratt’s Electric Disk. 
mweUT eae Physicians and others find it prr- 
* 










Ye .D.. from 
Disk Factory, 6 Hamilton Place, Poston, 


fass. 


MOTHERS, 








§ NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A The Mother’s Miik Substitute. 0 


Extensively used and recommended 
by the most eminent physicians. 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. NH] 
H. Astre & Co., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. RR 





the contractor shall furnish him and his clerks suit 
offige and desk-room for the tr tion o e busi 
of his agency, without cost to the Government, 


CONTRACT NOT ASSIGNABLE. 
The contract cannot, in any cage, be lawfully transferred 


or assigned. 
RES@RVATIONS. 

The Poztmyster-General reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids ff, in his judgment, the interests of the Gov. 
ernment require it; also the right to annul the contract 
if, in his opinion, there shall be a failure at any time to 
perform faithfully any of its stipulations, orin case ofa 
willful attempt to impose upon the Department stamps 
inferior to those now in use. 


PAYMENTS. 

Payments for stamps actually issued and delivered will 
be made quarterly, after proper examination and adjust- 
ment of accounts. 

AGREEMENT—BONDS. 


Within ten days after the contract has been awarded 
the successful bidder shall enter into an agreement in 





suificient sureties in the sum of two hundred thousand 
doilars ($200,00)), as a forfeiture for the faithful per- 
formance of said agreement or contract, according 
the provisions and subject to the liabilities of the sev- 
enteenth section of an act of Congress entitled “An 
act legalizing and making appropriations for such 
necessary objects as have been usually included in the 
general appropriation bills without authority of law, 
and to fix and provide for certain incidental expenses 
of the Depaftment and_ officers of the Government, 
and for otier purpgses’ (United Ssates Statutes at 
Large, volume 5, page 526), approved August 26, 1842. 
which act provides that, in case the contractor shall 
fail to comply with the terms of his contract, he and his 
sureties shall be liable tor the forfeiture speciiied ia 
such contract as liquidated damazes,to be sued for in 
the name of the United states, in azy court having 
jurisdiction thereof, 

If the contractor to whom the first award may be 
made should fail to enterinto agreement and give sat- 
isfactory bonds, as herein provided, then the award 








SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER 
SYRUP 


is an infallible remedy for BUILDING UP BROKEN. 
DOWN CONSTITUTIONS, and is used by PHYSICIANS 
in all parts of the country as the best 
BLOOD PURIFIER 
known for the cure of SCROFULA and all diseases 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 
CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 

The best protection against disease. The surest mode 
of regaining health. Send address and ten-cent stamp 
for “Its Theory and Practice” to 


THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, 
{73 Broadway, New York. 


SEWING MACHINE ACENTS. 


We have the original and only perfect Patent Conical 
Axle for taking up the last motion in sewing-machine 
band-wheels. Any agent can apply them, and with 
large profits. Send for agents’ descriptive price-list. 


INVENTORS’ MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send 10 cents and stamp for the 

new self-adjusting Cigarette and 

Cigar-holder, M, R. ROBERTS, 
* Room 4), 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


PATENT BOUND TABLET CARDS 
are preserved for the Calendar for 1873 and the Memor- 
anda, as well as their attractive appearance. Send for 
sample and price before ordering more business cards, 
& H. HADLEY & CO., 
111 Liberty street, N. Y. 














For Colic, Cramps, or Pains in the Stomach the Golden Wonder stands without arival. Bathe Bowels 
and Stomach freely with the Golden Wonder, and take internally a half teaspoonful in half a gillof warm sweetened 
water every twenty minutes until relieved. 

Spinal Affections, Etc.— Apply the same as for Rheumatism, 

Colds and Bronchial A ffections.—Gargle the throat with one teaspoonful of Golden Wonder in half a gill 
of water. Repeat in twenty minutes, if not relieved. Bathe the chest freely with Golden Wonder, and inhale from the 
hand, On going to bed, mix one teaspoonful of the Golden Wonder in a half cup of warm water, well sweetened with 
sugar. 

Asthma and Phthisis.—Same as for Cough, repeating every half hour until relieved. To assist internal appli- 
cation, satuate a cloth with the Golden Wonder and apply to chest and throat. 

Fever and Ague.—Take one teaspoonful of Golden Wonder, mix with half a gill of water, well sweetened. 
Take it as you feel the chills coming. Repeat every two hours until satisfied you have escaped the chills. Bathe freely 
the back, chest, and bowels at the same time with the medicine; then apply three times a day, morning, noon, and 
night, Come FS have passed your second chill day. A sure cure will be effected, 

Sore Throat.—Same as for Colds, etc, A certain cure. 

y ia, Liver plaint, and Palpitation of the Henrt,—Take inwardly one teaspoonful, diluted 
in water, meorateg ona evening, until relieved. 

Chol arrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, Preqntery. and_ Fluax.—In these 
cases the Golden Wonder beats the world. Bathe the stomach and bowels freely with the Golden Wonder, and take 
inwardly one teaspoonful, diluted in water, every half hour until relieved. is is a certain and sure cure. 

Felons, Boils, Etc.—W hen first discovered, apply a cloth to the parts affected; keep moist with the remedy 
until the pain fs relieved. 

es.—Take internally one teaspoonful of Golden Wonder, in sweetened water, for a few days; no external 
application in less thantwodays. The object is to force them external, Then dilute one-half with water and apoly 
with the fingers, washing the parts thoroughly. Continue to add remedy as you can stand it, When you can apply in 
its purity all inflammation is destroyed and a permanent eure affected. 

.. Stings of Insects and Bites of Poisonous RK eptiles.—Take internally one teaspoonful of the remedy, 
diluted in water, to force out the poison, and a the wounded parts covered with a clota, well saturated with the 
Golden Wonder, till relieved. The worst cases of rattlesnake bite have been cured by this great remedy. 

Catarrh.—Dilute one teaspoonful in a gill of water, pour out in the hand, and inhale up the nostrils three times a 

ay. ge KEEP THE BOTTLE CORKED WHEN NOT USING. 

Office of L. G. KENNEDY & CO. Pittsbureh, Pa. 

Dear Sir :—We take pleasure in herewith handing you a copy of our Circular and Price List to Agents, which we 
feel confident will repay a diligent perusal by any one wishing to make money rapidly and certainly. We are now the 
Sole ProprieES only Manufacturers o 


(RADCLIFFE’S GREAT REMEDY, 
SEAEN SEAS OR GOLDEN WONDER. 





the end. 
: SEVEN SEALS or GOLDEN WONDER is put up in #1 and 50 Cent Bottles, elegantly finished in neat and appre- 
priate wrappers, and packed in nice boxes, one dozen in each box. ’ 
x Druggists our scale of prices are: Large size, #1 Bottles, per dozen $9; Small size, 50 Cent Bottles, per dozen, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO COUNTY AGENTS. 
To County Agents we will sell the Dollar Bottles at......--....---eseereees $6.50 per dozen, or $72.00 per gross. 
Small Size, Fifty Cent Bottles at..........-.... acini ain ane om 36.00 * 

**No cure no pay” is our motto. ou are authorized to warrant every bottle you sell of the Seven Seals or 

Golden Wonder, and we will make It eood ie in your next order, if you should be called on toredeem a bottle. 
EXTRA PREMIUMS TO AGENTS. 

Pa ane to have ie my etic ps take hold of the bustness at once, we have concluded to give free gratis to 

each and every agent sending in an order 
BEFORE FEBRUARY 15th, 1873, 

for one gross of small size 50 Cent Botties or half gross large size $1 Bottles of the great remedy, Seven Skais on GOLDEN 


Wonxprr—price $36—a present of a a 

HAN DSOME FINE COIN-SALVER HUNTING-CASE WATCH, 
beautifully engraved and correct time-keeper, worth #20; and a certificate of agency giving £0LE CONTROL of such 
county as the agent may select (not already taken); and, furthermore, all orders coming from such counties as the 
agent may select will be sent back by us to the agent to be filled—in fact, we give sole control of such counties as long 
as the agent continues in the business. Remember, the Premium Watch is only given gratis to agents,on the first 
order for one gross small size 50 Cent Bottles or half-gross large size $1 Bottles. After that agents have te pay the 
full rates, We take this plan to have our great remedy quickly and thoroughly introduced. Send in your orders at 

our earliest convenience, and secure your county at once, before being taken by some one else. Remember, this offer 
4 open for a short time only. 

f you want your county, let us know as soon as convenient, as the territory may be taken. We will send to parties 
contemplating to act as our agents sample large and small bottles, securely packed, with our different posters, bills, 
blanks for taking orders, etc., upon the receipt of $1. We would be pleased to have parties who congematese taking an 

ency to send for a sample package of this wonderful remedy before engaging in the sale, in order fo try its wonderful 
effects before engaging largely in the busines, 


railroad, stage-line, etc. ; aud be accompanied with the cash. 
When we send goods with a. O. D. bill we always collect return charges. 
Should you wish to engage with us, you have nothing to do but comply with our terms as above stated and forward 


can 
To those who feel inclined to remit or order, but yet hesitate for want of con! dence, that they first write to so 
friend or acquaintance in this city in regard to our r bility, we resp ly refer to any of the following well- 


ittsb: 2 
DUQUESNE SAVINGS HANK om M. A. EVANS, Wholesale Notions and Cutlery, 50 Fifth 
j N LINE EXPRESS CO.; venue ; P 
AGENT ADAMS EXPHESS CO. Menufect w. A, Sg he Merchandise Broker, Patterson's Building, 
. H, h N 9 urers; venue ; 
id ee vi desdle Decuelt. cor Second Ave. | T.H. BROSSNAN, Gen. Agent Phoenix Life Insurance 
and Wood street ; ., Fifth Avenue and Wood street; 
A. A’ ANDERSON & SONS, Dook and Job Printors, 67 REYMER & PROS. Wholesale Confectionery, 125 128 
: and li 8 3 
PITTSBURGH PAPER MANUFACTURING CO., 82 | And the business men of the city generally. 
Th 


TD DRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


L. G. KENNEDY & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
Corner First Avenue and Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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farm and Garden. 
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TLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND 
* GARDEN, 





HOW TO DESTROY INSECTS ON HOUSE-PLANTS. 


Various specifics have been devised to de- 
atroy insects on house-plants. It is noticeable 
that the fertilizers specifically concocted for 
the purpose have been less successful than 
remedies more simple and more natural. The 
Green Aphides, or Plant Lice, are most trouble- 
some, and the practice most in vogue among 
florists is the use of tobacco-smoke. An ex- 
change tells the best method of using it: 

“To make this effectual, the plants should be 
kept au hour or more ina concentrated smoke 
obtained by burning tobacco on red-hot coals. 
Failure usually proceeds from too brief immer- 
sion in the smoke. In air-tight greenhouses it 
is practicable to fill an entire room with the 
smoke and leave the plants in it all night. A 
similar result can be effected in a small way in 
abarrel. An ingenious friend—an amateur 
* rosarian’—covers each of his roses successive- 
ly with a sort of paper balloon, which is 80 
constructed as to be capable of more or less 
expansion, according to the size of the plant, 
and contains a tin cup, in which he puts hot 
coals and tobacco, There are people who meet 
with success in applying certain powders to 
the Aphis; but the majority of experimenters 
find difficulty in keeping him long enough un- 
der the influence of the application, to say 
nothing of the trouble of washing the pow- 
der off the foliage afterward. The ‘ Persian 
Insect Powder,’ carbolate of lime, aad some 
of the stronger snuffs have, however, their ad- 
vocates, who blow them at the aphides with 
bellows. Washing with strong soapsuds is a 
good practice with plants, as well as people, and 
tolerably safe. For this purpose, in the former 
case, whale-oil soap has high repute. Suds can 
be applied, of course, with a syringe. For 
that matter, a baby might be washed in that 
way; butit would not be the most advisable 
method. The better way is to plunge the thing 
to be washed into the suds; but in the case of 
plants there is this difference—they do better if 
put in headforemost, and a piece of paper 
should be tied over the earth of each pot, to 
keep it from falling out while the plant is soak- 
ing. Most people know enough to cut a hole 
in the paper for the stalk to pass through. 
Various soaps and solutions are sold for this 
purpose, containing different proportions of 
carbolic aud eresylic acids, some being so effect- 
ive that vegetable as well as animal life suc- 
cumbs to their influences ; and folks who love 
their plants, as a rule, prefer to try chemical 
experiments of this nature upon the plants of 
other people. 

“There is a reiz2dy for the Aphis, not freely 
advertised in the newspapers por highly recom- 
mended in horticultural books, which is not 
open to ccrtain objections that apply to all the 
foregoing. It consists in using the eyes sharply 
and the thumb and the forefinger dexterously. 
On the first trials, especially if plants have been 
much neglected, this process will seem very 
much like work, and it may be necessary to 
hold the left hand so as to catch the insects 
while stripping them from the foliage with the 
right. After being once thoroughly cleaned, 
the plants can be kept in order if a few minutes 
are thus employed every day. Within a week 
the morning’s review should not discover a half 
dozen insects, even of the smallestkind. Butit 
will not do to skip a day or two and give a new 
colony a chance tobreed. Occasionally aknow- 
ing old Aphis fixes himself in the axil of a leaf or 
the fold of a bud, where, to get at him, it is 
necessary to wet the end of a match, the point 
of a pencil, or even the head ofa pin, and touch 
his back gently with it. You will find bim ad- 
hering when the instrnment is withdrawn. Is 
it quite certain that if woulda take too much 
time to clean your plants with thumb and 
finger? Then depend uponit you are trymg 
to keep too many. As with family ‘olive 
branches,’ so with house-planis—one seru- 
pvlously clean is a pleasanter sight than 20 or 30 
mure or less lousy.”’ 


FLOWER GARDENING. 


The most attractive thing about a farmer's 
house is a bordemof flowers. Evcn if the house 
is plain, the beds of flowers—filled with bloom- 
ing rosé-pushes, and tastefully distributed 
bunches of verbena, salvias, geraniums, helio- 
tropes, or some other well-known favorites— 
make any cabin a fit place for fairies. Girls 
and boys brought up in sight of and under the 
influence of flowers ‘always manifest a dis- 
position gentle and refined, and nothing incul- 
cates feelings of taste more deeply than the 
culture of them. The nosegay in the school- 
girl’s hand cr the bouquet sent with compli- 
ments to a neighbor are the very best messa- 
ges of ‘Peace on earth and good will among 
men.” Read what Leigh Hunt, the charming 
essayist, says of flowers : 


last field-work, and keep them alive ina little 
water, aye, preserve buta bunch of clover, or 
handful of flowering grass, one of the most ele- 
gant of Nature’s productions, and you have 
something on your table that reminds you of 
God’s creation and gives youalink with the 
poets that have done it honor. Put arose, ora 
lily, or a yiolet on your table, and you and Lord 
Bacon have a custom in common; for this great 
and wise man was in the habit of having flowers, 
in season, set upon his table, we believe, morn- 
ing, noon, and night—that is to say, at all 
his meals. And why should we not have flowers 
at all meals, seeing that they are growing all 
day? Now here is a fashion that will last for- 
ever, if you please—never changing, with silks 
and velvets and silver forks, or dependent on 
caprice, or some fine gentleman or lady who has 
nothing but caprice and changes to give them 
importance and a sensation. Flowers on the 
morning table are especially suited to them. 
They look like the happy wakening of the Crea- 
tion; they bring the perfumes of the breath of 
Nature into your room; they seem the repre- 
sentative and embodiment of the very smile of 
your home, the graces of its good morrow; 
proofs that some intellectual beauties are in our- 
selves or those about us; some Aurora (if we 
are so lucky as to have such a companion) help- 
ing to strew our life with sweetness.” 


GROWING HYACINTHOS IN SPONGE. 


A very interesting experiment an d a new idea 
in home gardening respecting the growing of 
hyacinths is related by Charles Reese, in the 
Country Gentleman : 

“Remembering the slow growth of the bulbs 
in glasses, often not coming into bloom until 
near spring, he pondered whether there was not 
some substance in the great laboratory of Na- 
ture more closely resembling the soft, warm 
bosom of the earth than the hard, cold glass. 
The sponge suggested itself to his mind as pos- 
sessing just the qualities required: ‘Soft, 
warm, and yielding; power of capillary attrac- 
tion perfect; porous, admitting freely the fruit- 
ful atmosphere through a thousand tiny aper- 
tures; a powerful absorbent and evaporator of 
moisture; and, besides all this, an animal sub- 


stance, and doubtless filled with nitrogenous 


matters, which, after dissolving in water, will 
act as fertilizers to the plants ; or, if they be not 
there in sufficient quantities, they may be 
placed in the water with the same result—liquid 
manure.’ 

“«He took a large sponge, made incisions 
about three inches deep and two long, inserted 
bulbs in them, the sponge filled with bulbs in 
the top of a large vase, and filled the vase by 
pouring water through the sponge until about 
one-half the sponge was below the water. The 
water was slightly warm, and, being kept ina 
warm room, was not allowed to become cold. 

***In two or teree days the bulbs began to 
shoot their brigh« green spires upward, giving 
promise of success, and in two or three weeks 
they were five or six inches high. About this 
time, in order to hide the unsightly appearance 
of the sponge, I seattered a few thimblesful of 
rapeseed over the surface, between the bulbs ; 
which sprang up almost immediately, and 
covered it entirely with a fine moss-like mantle, 
adding greatly to the beauty of the experiment. 

*** Desiring to give the knowledge and use- 
fulness of the discovery and the enjoyment of 
its beauty, Inow had it taken to my store in 
town, where it soon became an object of inter- 
est to great numbers of ladies, who watched its 
progress almost daily, until the bright flowers, 
more radiant than ‘Solomon in all his glory,’ 
unfolded their shining petals, filling the air with 
fragrance and astonishing every one with their 
unusually large size and perfect form. 

‘““«The experiment was pronounced a com- 
plete success.’ ” 

SRI CE OT 


From Trustwortuy Data it has been 
estimated that at least one-fourth of all per- 
sons born in the United States have at birth 
lungs in a tuberculous condition, and in con- 
sequence, are predisposed to Pulmonary Com- 
plaints; yet it is equally well established 
that this predisposition need not end in Con- 
sumption, Asthma, or any other lung disease, 
if due care and watchfulness be observed, 
and all exciting causes promptly treated as 
they arise. It is in just such cases Dr. D. 
Jayne’s Expectorant exercises its most bene- 
ficial effects and has produced the largest 
proportion of its cures. Besides promptly 
removing Coughs and Colds, which, when 
left to themselves, are the most common 
cause of tuberculous development, the Ex- 
pectorant allays any inflammation which may 
exist, and, by promoting easy expectoration, 
cleanses the lungs of the substances which 
clog them up, and Which rapidly destroy 
when suffered to remain. Sold everywhere. 








SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, 

SEAWEED TONIC, AND MANDRAKE PILLS. 
These are the only medicines that will cure Pulmo- 
nary Consumption. Dr. Schenck, of Philadelphia, 
has been in constant practice over thirty years, con- 
a, examining lungs, and knows bis medicines, if 
properly taken, will cure consumption. His Man- 
drake Pills cleanse the liver and stomach: his Sea- 
Weed Tonic dissolves the food, stimulates the coating 
of the stomach, and makes it digest. His Pulmonic 
Syrup ripens the matter, and Nature throws it off 
without any exertion. 

PARED AND _ FOR SALE BY 


J. He SCHENCK & SON 





N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts., 





‘Bring a few daisies or buttercups from your 











PHILADELPHIA, 
and by Druggists and Dealers generally, 








WORK; 
OR, CHRISTIE’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Author of *‘ Little Women,” ** Old-Fashioned 
Girl,” “* Little Men,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
CURISTIE. 


e¢ A UNT BETSEY, there’s going to be a new 
Declaration of Independence.”’ 

“Bless and save us, what do you mean, 
child?” And the startled o!d lady precipitated 
a pie into the oven with destructive haste, 

“T mean that, being of age, I am going to 
take care of mysclf, and not bea burden any 
longer. Uncle wishes me out of the way; thinks 
I ought to go, and, sconer or later, will tell me 
so. Idon’t intend to wait for that; but, like 
the people in fairy tales, travel away into the 
world and seek my fortune. IknowTI can find 
it.” 

Christie emphasized her speech by energetic 
demonstrations in the bread-dough, kneading 
the dough as if it was her destiny and she was 
shaping it to suit herself, while Aunt Betsey 
stood listening, with uplifted pie-fork, and as 
much astonisi) ment as her placid face was capa- 
ble of expressing. As the girl paused, with a 
decided thump, the old lady exclaimed + 

““What crazy idee you got ‘into your head 
now ?”? 

‘*A very sane and sensible one, that’s got to 
be worked out; so please listen to if, ma’am. 
I’ve had ita good while. I’ve thought it over 
thoroughly, and I’m sure it’s the right thing 
formetodo. I’m old enough to, take care of 
myself; and, if Pd beena boy, [ should have 
been told to do itlongago. I hate to be de- 
pendent, and, now there’s no need of it, I can’t 
bear it any longer. If you were poor [ would 
not leave you, for I never forget how kind you 
have been to me. I ama burden to him, and 
I must go where I can take care of myself. I 
can’t be happy till I do, for there’s nothing here 
forme. I’msick of this dull town, where the 
one idea is to eat, drink, and get rich. I don’t 
find any friends to help me as I want to be 
belped, or any work that I can do well; so let 
me go, Aunty, and find my place, whatever it 
in?” 

“But I do need you, deary; and you mustn’t 
think Uncle don’t like you. He does, only he 
don’t show it; and when your odd ways fret 
him he ain’t pleasant, I know. I don’tsee why 
you can’t be contented. I’ve lived here all my 
days, and never found the place lonesome or the 
folks unncighborly,”’ and Aunt Betsey looked 
perplexed by the new idea. 

“You and I are very different, ma’am. There 
was more yeast put into my composition, I 
guess; and, after standing quict in a warm cor- 
ner so long, I begin to ferment, and ought to be 
kneaded up in time so that I may turn out a 
wholesome loaf. You can’t do this; so let me 
go where it can be done, else I shall turn sour 
and good-for-nothing. Does that make the 
matter any clearer?’ And Christie’s serious 
face relaxed into a smile as her Aunt’s eye went 
from her to the nicely-molded loaf offered as an 
illustration. 

‘““T see whet you mean, Kitty; but I never 
thought on’t before. You be better riz than me; 
though, let me tell you, too much emptins 
makes bread poor stuff, like baker’s trash, and 
too much working up makes it hard and dry. 
Now fly around, for the big oven is most het, 
and this cake takes a sight of time in the mix- 
Bs : 

**You haven’t said I might go, Aunty,”’ began 
the girl, after a long pause, devoted by the old 
lady to the preparation of some compound which 
seemed to require great nicety of measurement 
in its ingredients; for when she replied Aunt 
Betsey curiously interlarded her speech with 
audible directions to herself from the receipt- 
book before her. 

“Tain’t no right to keep you, dear, ef you 
choose to (take a pinch of salt), I’m sorry you 
ain’t happy, and think you might ef you’d only 
(beat eggs six yolks and whites together). But 
ef you can’t, and feel that you need (two cups 
of sugar), only speak to Uncle, and ef he says 
(a squeeze of fresh lemon), go, my dear, and 
take my blessin’ with you (not forgettin’ to 
cover with a piece of paper).”’ 

Christie’s laugh echoed*through the kitchen; 
and the old lady smiled bevignly, quite uncon- 
scious of the cause of the girl’s merriment. 

**T shall ask Uncle to-night, and I know he 

, won’t object. Then I shall write to see if Mrs. 
Flint has a room for me, where I can stay till I 
get something to do. There is plenty of work 
in the world, and I’m not afraid of it; so you'll 
soon hear good news of me. Don’t look sad, 
for you know I never could forget you, even if 
I should become the greatest lady in the land.”’ 
And Christie left the prints of two floury but 
affectionate hands on the old lady’s shoulders, 
as she kissed the wrinkled face that had never 
worn a frown to her. 

Full of hopeful fancies, Christie salted the 
pans and buttered the dough in pleasant forget- 
fulness of all mundane affairs, and the ludicrous 
dismay of Aunt Betsey, who followed her about 
rectifying her mistakes and watching over her 
as if this sudden absence of mind had roused 
suspicions of her sanity. 

*Oncle, I want to go away, and get my own 
living, if you please,’? was Christie’s abrupt 
beginning, as they sat around the evening 








fire. 
“Hey! What’s that?” said Uncle Enos, rous- 
ing from the doze he was enjoying, with a can- 
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dle in perilous proximity to his newspaper and 
his nose, 

Christie repeated her request, and was much 
relieved when, after a meditative stare, the old 
man briefly answered: 

“Wall, go ahead.” 

; 6 was afraid you might think it rash or silly, 
sir. 

“Tthink it’s the best thing you could do; 
and I like your good sense in pupposin’ on’t.” 

“*Then I may really go ?” 

“*Soon’s ever you like. Don’t pester me 
about it till your ready; then I’ll give you a 
little suthin” to start off with.” And Uncle 
Enos returned to The Farmer’s Friend, as if cat- 
tle were more interesting than kindred. 

Christie was accustomed to his curt speech 
and careless manner; had expected nothing 
more cordial; and, turning to her Aunt, said, 
rather bitterly : 

‘*Didn’t I tell you he’d be glad to have me 
go? Nomatter! When I’ve done something 
to be proud of, he will be as glad to see me back 
again.’ Then her voice changed, her eyes kin- 
dled, and the firm lips softened with a smile. 

_“*¥es, Pil try my experiment; then Pll get 
rich, found a home for girls like myself, or, 
better still, be a Mrs. Fry, a Florence Nightin- 
gale, or—” 

‘‘ How are you on’t for stockings, dear ?” 

Christie’s castles in the air vanished at the 
prosaic question; but, after a blank look, she 
answered, pleasantly : 

“‘ Thank you for bringing me down to my fect 
again, when I was soaring away too far and too 
fast. I’m poorly off, ma'am; but, if you are 
knitting these for me, I shall certainly start on a 
firm foundation.” And, leaning on Aunt 
Betsey’s knee, she patiently discussed the ward- 
robe question, from hose to head-gear. 

“Don’t you think you could be contented any 
way, Christie, if I make the work lighter, and 
leave you more time for your books and things ?”’ 
asked the old lady, loth to lose the one youthful 
element in her quiet life. 

‘*No, ma’am; for I can’t find what I want 
here,” was the decided answer. 

‘© What do you ant, child ?”’ 

‘Look in the fire, and I’ll try to show you.” 

The old lady obediently turned her spectacles 
that way, and Christie said, in a tone balf 
serious, half playful: 

“Do you see those two logs? Well, that one 
smouldering dismally away in the corner is what 
mny life is now; the other, blazing and singing, is 
what I want my life to be.” : 

“Bless me, what an idee! They are both a- 
burnin’ where they are put, and both will be 
ashes to-morrow. So what difference does it 
make ?”? 

Christie smiled at the literal old lady; but, 
following the fancy that pleased her, she added, 
earnestly : 

“T know the end is the same; but it does 
make a difference how they turn to ashes aud 
how I spend my life. That log, with its one 
dull spot of fire, gives neither life nor warmth; 
but lies sizzling despondently among the cin- 
ders. But the other glows from end to end 
with cheerful little flames, that go singing up 
the chimney with a pleasant sound. Its light 
fills the room and shines out into the dark. Its 
warmth draws us nearer, making the hearth the 
cosiest place in the house, and we shall all miss 
the friendly blaze when it dies. Yes,’’ she 
added, as if to herself, ‘‘I hope my life may be 
like that; so that, whether it be long or short, 
it will be useful and cheerful while it lasts, will 
be missed when it ends, and leave something 
behind besides ashes.’’ 

Though she only half understood them, the 
girl’s words touched the old lady, and made her 
look anxiously at the eager young face, gazing 
so wistfully into the fire. 

‘* A good smart blowin’ up with the beiluses 
would make the green stick burn most as well 
as the dry one, after aspell. Iguess contented- 
ness is the bellus for young folks, if they would 
only think so.”’ 

‘IT dare say you are right, Aunty; but I want 
to try for myself, and if I fail I'll come back 
and follow your advice. Young folks always 
have discontented fits, you know. Didn’t you 
when you were a girl.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder ef I did; but Enos came 
along, and I forgot ’em.” 

bes My Enos has not come along yet, and never 
may; s0I’m not going to sit and wait for any 
man to give me independence, if I can earn it 
for myself.” Anda quick glance at the gruff, 
gray old man in the corner plainly betrayed 
that in Christie’s opinion Aunt Betsey made a 
bad bargain when she exchanged her girlish as- 
pirations for a man whose soul was in his 
pocket. 

“Jest like her mother. Full of hifalutin no- 
tions, discontented, and sot in her own idecs. 
A poor capital to start a fortin’ on.’’ 

Christie’s eye met that of her Uncle peering 
over the top of his paper with an expression that 
always tried her patience. Now it was like a 
dash of cold water on her enthusiasm, and her 
face fell, as she answered quickly: 

‘*How do you mean, sir?”’ 

‘*[ mean that you are startin’ all wrong... 
Your redic’lus notions about independence and 
self-cultur’ won’t come to nothin’ in the long 
run; and you'll make as bad a failure of your 
life as your motber did of her’n.” 

‘Please don’t say thattome. Ican’t bear it; 
for J shall never think her life a failure because 
she tried to help herself and married a good 
man, in spite of poverty, when she loved him! 
You call that folly. But Tlldo the same, if I 
can; and I’drather have what my father and 
mother left me than all the money you are 
piling up, just for the pleasure of being richer 
than your neighbors.” 

‘“Never mind, dear! He don’t mean no 
harm!’’ whispered Aunt Betsey, fearing a storm. 

But,, though Christie’s eyes had kindled and 
her color deepened, her voice was: low and 
steady and her indignation was of the inward 


sort. 

“ Uncle likes to try me by saying such things; 
and this is one reason why I want to go away, 
before I get sharp and bitter and distrustful, as 
he is. I don’t suppose Ican make you under- 
stand my feeling; but I’dliketo try, and then 
Pll never speak of it again.” And, carefully 
controlling yoice and face, Christie slowly 
added, with a look that would kave been pathet- 
ically eloquent to one who could have under- 
stood the instincts of a strong nature for light 
and freedom: ‘You say I am discontented 
proud, and ambitious. That’s true, and I’m 
glad of it. Iam discontented because I can’t 
help feeling that there is a better sort of life 
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than this dull one, made up of everlasting work, 
with no object but money. I can’t starve my 
soul for the sake of my body; and I mean to 
get out of the treadmill, ifI can, I’m proud, as 
you call it, because I hate dependence where 
there isn’t any love to make it bearable. You 
don’t say so in words; but I know you begrudge 
mea home, though you will call me ungrateful 
when I’m gone. I’m willing to work; but I 
want work I can put my heart into and feel 
that it does me good, no matter how 
hard it is. I only ask for a chance to 
be a useful, happy woman, and I don’t think 
that isa bad ambition. Even if Il only do what 
my dear mother did—earn my living honestly 
and happily, and leave a beautiful example be- 
hind me, to help one other woman as hers helps 
me—I shall be satisfied.” 

Christie’s voice faltered over the last words, 
for the thoughts and feelings which had been 
working within her during the last few days 
had stirred her deeply, and the resolution to 
eut loose from the old life had not been lightly 
made. Mr. Devon had listened behind his pa- 
per to this unusual outpouring with a sense of 
discomfort which was newtohim. But, though 
the words reproached and annoyed, they did 
not soften him; and when Christie paused, with 
tearful eyes, her Uncle rose, saying, slowly, as 
he lighted his candle: 

“Ef ('d refused to let you go before, I’d agree 
to it now, for you need breakin’ in, my girl, and 
you are goin’ where you'll get it; so the sooner 
you're off the better for all on us. Come, Bct- 
sey, we may as wal leave; for we can’t under- 
stand the wants of her higher natur’, as Chris- 
tie calls it, and we’ve had lecturin’ enough for 
oue night.’’ And, with a grim laugh, the old 
man quitted the field, worsted, but in good or- 
der. 

“There, there, dear, hey a good ery and for- 
git about it!’’ purred Aunt Betsey, as the heavy 
footsteps creaked away, for the good soul had 
a most old-fashioned and dutiful awe of her 
lord and master. 

“Tshan’t ery, but act; for it is high time I 
was off. I’ve stayed for your sake; now I’m 
more trouble than comfort, and away I go. 
Good-night, my dear old aunty, and don’t look 
troubled, for Pll be a lamb while I stay.”’ 

Having kissed the old lady, Christie swept 
her work away, and sat down to write the let- 
ter, which was the first step toward freedom. 
When it was done she drew near to her friendly 
confidante, the fire, and till late into the night 
sat thinking tenderly of the past, bravely of the 
present, hopefal of the future. ‘Twenty-one to- 
morrow, and her inheritance a head, a heart, a 
pair of hands; also the dower of most New En- 
gland girls—intelligence, courage, and common- 
sense, many practical gifts, all hidden under the 
shy pride that soon melts in a genial atmo- 
sphere, much romance and enthusiasm, and the 
spirit which can rise to heroism when the great 
moment comes. 

Christie was one of that large class of women 
who, moderately endowed with talents, earnest 
and true-hearted, are driven by necessity, tem- 
perament, or principle out into the world to find 
support, happiness, and homes for themselves. 
Many turn back discouraged; more accept 
shadows for substance, and discover their mis- 
take too late; the weakest lose their purpose 
and themselves; but the stronger struggle on, 
and, after danger and defeat, earn at last the 
best possession this world can give us—the pos- 
session of a brave and cheerful spirit, rich in 
self-knowledge, self-control, self-help. This 
was the real desire of Christie’s heart, this was 
to be her lesson and reward, and to this happy 
end she was slowly yet surely brought by the 
long discipline of life and labor. 

Sitting alone there in the night, she tried to 
strengthen herself with all the good and help- 
ful memories she could recall, before she went 
away to find a place in the great unknown 
world. She thought of her mother, so like her- 
self, who had borne the commonplace life of 
home till she could bearit no longer; then 
had gone away to teach, as most country girls 
are forced to do; had met, loved, and married 
a poor gentleman, and, afterafew years of gen- 
uine happiness, untroubled even by much care 
und poverty, had followed him out of the world, 
leaving her little child to the protection of her 
brother. 

Christie looked back over the long, lonely 
years she had spent in the old farm-house, plod- 
ding to school and church, and doing her tasks 
with kind Aunt Betsey whilea child; and slowly 
growing into girlhood, with a world of romance 
locked up in a heart hungry for love and a 
larger, nobler life. 

She had tried to appease this hunger in many 
ways, but found little help. Her father’s old 
books were all she could command, and these 
she wore out with much reading. Inheriting 
his refined tastes, she found nothing to attract 
her in the society of the commonplace and 
often coarse people about her. She tried to 
like the buxom girls whose one ambition was 
to “get married’? and whose subjects of con- 
versation were “smart bonnets” and “nice 
dresses.”? She tried to believe that the admi- 
ration and regard of the bluff young farmers 
were worth striving for; but, when one well-to- 
do neighbor laid his acres at her feet, she found 
it impossible to accept for her life’s companion 
aman whose soul was wrapped up in prize cat- 
tle and big turnips. 

Uncle Enos never could forgive her for this 
piece of folly; and Christie plainly saw that one 
of three things would surely happen, if she 
lived on there, with no vent for her full heart 
and busy mind. She would either marry Joe 
Butterfield, in sheer desperation, and become a 
farmer’s household drudge; settle down into 
a sour spinster, content to make butter, gossip, 
and lay up money all her days; or do what poor 
Matty Stone had done--try to crush and curb 
her needs and aspirations—till the struggle grew 
too hard, and then, in a fit of despair, end her 
life, and leave a tragic story to haunt their quiet 
river. 

To escape these fates, but one way appeared : 
to break loose from this narrow life, and go out 
into the world and see what she could do for 
herself. This idea was full of enchantment for 
the eager girl, and after much earnest thought 
she had resolved to try it. 

“If I fail, I can come back,”’ she said to her- 
self, even while she scorned the thought of fail- 
ure; for, with all her shy pride, she was both 
brave and ardent and her dreams were of the 
rosiest sort. 

**T won’t marry Joe; I won’t wear myself out 
in a district school for the mean sum they give 
a@ woman; I won’t delve away here, where I’m 








not wanted; and I won’t end my life like a 
coward, because it is dull andhard. I'll try my 
fate, as mother did; and perhaps I may succeed 
as well.” And Christie’s thoughts went wan- 
dering away into the dim, sweet past, when 
she, a happy cbild, lived with loving parents in 
a different world from that. 

Lost in these tender memories, she sat till the 
old moon-faced clock behind the door struck 
twelve; then the visions vanished, leaving their 
benison behind them. 

As she glanced backward at the smouldering 
fire, a slender spire of flame shot up from the 
log that had blazed so cheerily, and shone 
upon her as she went. A good omen, grateful- 
ly accepted then and remembered often in the 
years to come. 

Thus ends the first chapter of Miss Alcott’s 
sprightly and attractive but thoughtful new 
story, which commences in the holiday number 
of Henry Ward Beecher’s Great Literary and 
Family Weekly—The Christian Union—and will 
be continued only in that paper. Miss Alcott 
has found the key to the popular heart: it is 
in depicting the true home life of America, which 
she makes full of zest, enjoyment, and whole- 
some earnestness. This story will be followed 
in The Christian Union by other serials from 
other eminent American pens—Edward Eggle- 
ston, Robertson Gray, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, etc. 

The Christian Union contains contributions 
from eminent writers of all denominations, and 
has matters of interest for every member of the 
household, young and old. Having the largest 
circulation in the world of its class, it can afford 
to buy for its columns the very best talent. 

The terms of subscripticn to this fine popular 
family weekly are but $3 per year, including 
the Illustrated Holiday Number and all the 
numbers (ora supplement) up to Jan. Ist, con- 
taining all the opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s 
Story—presented free. ‘fo every subscriber is 

iven away a beautiful $12 new Oleograph, a 

rilliant and charming work of art; or the $10 
Pair of French Oil Chromos—‘‘ Wide Awake”’ 
and ‘Fast Asleep’’—subjects life size. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to J. B. Ford &-Co., 
the publishers of the paper, at 27 Park Place, 
New York. See their prospectus, in the adjoin-— 
ing columns, ; 
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TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 





Lrxz all our good readers, we commence 
this new year with a new resolution. Our 
paper appears in that new form which in- 
dicates progressand improvement. We turn 
over many new leaves; and on this leaf we 
intend to devote ourselves, more assiduously 
than ever, to that important subject which 
comes closely home to every fireside in our 
land visited by Taz INDEPENDENT. 

Is there any duty more imperative than 
your duty to protect your own fireside? In 
these blustering January evenings you ap- 
preciate its comfort; you enjoy the cheer- 
fulness which illuminates it, and the peaceful 
contrast which it furnishes to the toil and 
vexations of the day. For this charm of 
the family circle you are indebted to your 
wife and children. Now, what provision 
have you made for their comfort and sup- 
port after that day when you will be, per- 
haps suddenly, taken away from them by 
death? Have you thought of that? Have 
you insured your life for their benefit? If 
you have not, this is the time to turn over 
your new leaf, and have a policy of life in- 
surance written upon it at once. 

If you think that you ‘‘can’t afford” to 
insure your life, we shall have to ask, Can 
you afford to support your family? Theex- 
pense of the insurance is properly a house- 
hold expense; paid, not to provide for the 
wants of to-day, but for those distressing 
wants which will surround your wife and 
children in the time of bereavement. And, 
while life insurance offers to make this fu- 
ture provision for them, you can hardly say 
that death ends your responsibility for their 
support. 

In arranging your expenses for this new 


year, put down the cost of a policy of insur- 


ance on your life as the first and most nec- 
essary expense of the household. If your 
income is to be small, and you do not ex- 
pect to be able to lay aside anything from 
your wages or your salary or the profits of 
your business transactions, then there is so 
much the greater reason why you should 
make an exertion to secure this one thing— 
a provision for your wife and children, 
which, should you die during the year, will 
not only save them from poverty, but will 
enable them to maintain this comfortable 
home which you and they are enjoying now, 
this bitter winter’s night. 





HOW IT MAY BE DONE. 





Lire Insurance invites every man to save 
his money. Its spirit appeals to him to be 
economical in his expenses, to be prudent in 
his habits, to be systematical in laying aside 
a certain sum regularly for aresult which is 
sure to be obtained. For this purpose the 
Life Insurance Society is much better than a 
savings bank. The first annual premium 
paid for a life insurance is money saved for 
the future. The amount of interest earned 
by this sum of money in a savings bank 
during the year will be correspondingly 
trifling. But whata legacy it bequeaths toa 
family when it has been deposited with a 
zood Life Insurance Society ! 

Now every man, however poor, how- 
ever humble, is able to make this first pay- 
ment on a life insurance policy by laying 
aside a trifle every day. And, if he will lay 
aside this trifle and is in good health and of 
good habits, his life can be insured. Is not 
your life worth the price of a poor cigar? 
Well, if you will lay aside the price of that 
cigar (twelve cents) every day this year— 
supposing your age is thirty—you will save 
enough to pay the first annual premium of 
@ policy for two thousand dollars on your 
life. If you stop smoking cigars entirely, 
you can probably save enough to make the 
first payment on & policy for ten thousand 
dollars. 

Isn’t this experiment worth trying now, 
while you are thinking about it? There is 
a time when it will be too late! 





We learn that the Equitable Life Assur. 
ance Society of this city paid more than a 
million dollars during the last year for the 
relief of families whose husband or father 
had been insured by the Society. 





INSURANCE. 





SIX REASONS WHY 


YOU SHOULD INSURE IN 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C€O., 
921 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Losses Paid, $2,000,000. 





“000‘000‘F$ ‘pung pozeinumo0y 
ATIVONNY G#UV1INIG SANadIAIGG HSVOD 
"000'006'T$ ‘14ST soy omMooUy 


Because it is one of the oldest companies in the 
country and past the day of experiments. 
2d. Lecause itisa PURELY MUTUAL Company. 
Every policyholder is a member of the Company, en- 
titled to all its advantages and privileges, having a 
right to vote at all elections for trustees, and thus 
bas an infl in its t 


= Incorporated 1847, 
* Dividends Paid, over $2,000,000. 





3d. Because it has as large an- accumulated fund as 
any Life Insurance Company in the country, in 
proportion to its liabilities, 


4th. Because by economical management its ratio of 
expenses to total income fs far below the average of 
Life Companies. (See Official Insurance Reports.) 


Sth. Because it has declared MORE DIVIDENDS 
IN NUMBER and of a LARGER AVER- 
AGE PERCENTAGE than any company in the 
United States, (See list of Policies on the back of 
slip, showing dividends allowed some of its mem- 
bers in 1872.) 

For example: Policy No. 16, for $5,000, has been 
paid to the WIDOW OF A PHILADEL- 
PHIA MERCHANT, UPON WHICH 
TWENTY-THREE DIVIDENDS had been 
declared, AVERAGING FIFTY-SEVEN 
PER CENT. HAD THESE DIVIDENDS 
BEEN USED TO PURCHASE ADDI- 
TIONS TO THIS POLICY, $6,046 
MORE WOULD HAVE BEEN REAL- 
IZED, MAKING THE POLICY WORTH 
$11,046. 

Gth. Because it is liberal in its management, prompt in 
its settlements, safe beyond a contingency, and its 
anal ae as low as any first-class company in the 
country. 


Principal Features.—Small expenses, absolute se- 
curity, large return premiums, prompt payment of 
losses, and liberality to the insured. 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 

H, 8. STEPHENS, Secretary. 
J. WEIR MASON, Actuary. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Assets over $3,000,000. 
“by 


THE “bes 
NORTHWESTERN “Ye 
MUTUAL 


LIFE 


EInsurance Company. 
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Life Insurance Co., 


254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





No. d70 William street, New York. 
Bo. SF ant Ade by this company is convertible at 


thus providesa Casa Income For OLD Ace. 
ture A original with this company and unsurpassed in 
MEARE SAAN Bik BP NHEATE. [ype 
iN. rest. F. A. PL. . Y * 
©. PACKARD, Sec’y.” ES TURNER,| V-Prest's. 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OrFior or THE ATLANTIC MurvaL IxsvraNxcz Co.. 
New York, January 26th, 1872. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af tte 
afzirs on the 31st December, 1871. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, from 1st 


January, 1871, to 31st Dec.. 1871.......... $5,412,777 51 
ag Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
, < 


BEL Ss eahip pes inns seuss dake seveee coors 23053,675 18 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,445,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
por a Risks disconnected with 


ar 
Premiums marked off f t 
Sist December, 1 : Z : . bags os nti 


Losses paid during the? same period..... ose++$2,735,920 63 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses........-. #973211 84 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


L ty, Bank, and other Stocks..............$8:143,240 00 

neers, secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 3,379,050 00 
eal Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 7,500 00 
ni — and sundry notes and claims due the 

Prem n 9,40n87 9 

9405 .937 § 
Cash 274,345 01 
Total Amount of Assets $14,806,812 37 





Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The oatstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. Upon certificates which were 
issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums such payment of 
interest and redemption will be in gold, 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1871, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


NTORN. 
ORDC . BURNHAM. 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
G 8. vo ‘ 


JOHN D. JONES. HEN . ROGERT. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Bears DERRING. 
W. H. 4. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. 
HENRY COIT. JAMES LOW. 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HAND. 
CHART FS. RUSSELL. BENJ RABCOUK 
URS H. 2 NJ. BAB a 
LOWELL HOLRROOK. Z B MIN til 
ARREN WESTON. GORDON W N 
HE 
OT 


JAMFS BRYCE. MUEL L. MITCHILI 
FRANCTS SKIDDY. JAMES Gor FOREST 
DANIELS, MILLER. CHAS. P. BURDETT, 


WM. STURGIS. UHAS. D. LEVERICH 


ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT. 3d Vice-President. 





NEW YORK, Nov. 12th, 1872. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE Co. 
Nos. 100 and 102 BROADWAY. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 
Assets - (over) - 2,000,000 


This Company loses hy the 
Fire in Boston less than one-fifth 
of its Assets, and is prepared 
for all good business at fair 
rates. 

GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 


CYRUS PECK, Sect’y. 
United States Life Insurance £o., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner of Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All forms af Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


B. PEASE, Becres OLN B DE WITT, President. 
, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. Sat pv. WHITING, Actuary. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 
UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 


INA JOINT STOOK LIFE INSURANCE 

t ORIG 1 INS 

ests ORSMEANY OF THF. UNITED STATES, 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President, 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 

Epwarp W. Lambert, M.D., Medical Examiner. 




















seseceetis $5,375,793 24 





OFFICE OF THE 


Continental 


INSURANCE Co. 


No. 102 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, July 11, 1872. 


Cash Capital, - - - $1,000,000 
Assets, over, - - - - 2,000,000 


The Directors of this Company—upon the report of a 
committee appointed to investigate the effect of the 
Chicago fire upon its outstanding Scrip Fund, showinz 
that, although they had decided each questionable 
point in the interest of the Scrip-holder, the losses and 
expenses of the past fiscal year had been $244,609 04 in 
excess of the earnings for the same period and of said 
Scrip Fund combined—directed that public notice be 
given of the cancellation by said fire of the Scrip issues 
of 1866 to 1871 inclusive. 

The Scrip issues of 1856 to 1865 will be paid on pre- 
sentation at the office of the Company. 

The Company resumed the issue of participating 
Policies on the 1st instant, and in July next will, under 
the conditions of its Policies, divide three-fourths of its 
profits to its participating Policyholders. 

The determination of the Board of Directors is to 
create alarge surplus fund, as security that its Policy- 


holders will in the future, as in the past, receive payment 
in full of all just claims, 

Semi-Annual Interest Dividend of THREE AND ONR- 
FALF PFR CENT. has heen declared upon the Capital of 
the Company, payable on demand. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LANIPORT, Vice-Prest. 





SAMUEL D. BARCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
A. A. LOW, SHEPPARD GANDY 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
WM. H. SWAN, CYRUS CURTISS. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. D M)RGAN, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JAMFS LOW 
WILLIAM M. VAIL. WILLIA RYCE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTFD, CHARL®: MSON. 
GEO, 8. STEPHENSON, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
D. H. ARNOLD, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, JOHN PAINE, 
HORACE B, CLAFLIN: ROB'T H. McCURDY, 
JAS, FREELAND, GEORGE MOSLE. 
C.J. LOWERY, JOHN H. EARLE, 
JOHN D. MAIRS, HENRY EYRE, 
LORING ANDREWS, CHAKLES H. BOOTH, 
CARLOS COBB, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
WM. T, COLEMAN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
GEO. W. LANE. BRADISH JOHN-ON, 
SHERMAN HARTWELL, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
JAMES FRASER. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Department, 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Secretary Local Department. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
J. M. STUART, Secretary, Wier erensent 
W. H. CO. BARTLETT, Actuary. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital, $300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG’ Secretary. 














c 


eee 
ES’ PATENT LAMP 


C 





The BEST LAM? FVER USED. (Can be lighted 
filled, and trimmed without removing globe, shade, or 
chimney. Manufacturers of 
BRONZE LAMPS, BRACKETS, CHANDELIERS, etc, 
for churches. public halls, etc. Importers of Bohemi 
an Glassware, Shades, Chimneys, etc. Our new illus- 
trated catalogues are now ready. Sample orders so 


: “THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 
37 Barclay St. and 42 Park Place, N. Y¥- 
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KNICKERBOCKER “PE INSURANCE C0. 


- No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyhoiders, over - - = 
CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SNIFTEN, Secretary. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. | CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 

The Knickerbocker Life I C ¥ prepared to issue policies approved lives. payable to the 
party himself when he reaches geertain age, which is never to ex representatives on his previous 

, with certain important benefits pever before conceded by any Company. . 
i itive stipulation of an itable and definite surrender value, which may be with. 
never less than 4 per cent. and as much more than5 per cent. for a complete year as the average ipterest of the 


Pp s inv in its preceding fiscal year has exceeded 6 per cent. 
2. To ever: 


$8,000,000. 














EXAMPLE. 
Age30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45, or previous death. 





AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. NET PREMIUM $53.08. 












































& INSURANCE. | SELF-INSURANCE. | > 

e) Normal | | ee) 

$ : é Company’ s| Insurance | Surrender | ; Surrender) & 

: | Margin.| Cost of ie Deposits | Reserve. 

g “euronce| Wisks. | Values, | Changes. |\"°? Values. 2 

30 | $3 67 | $772 | $052.81 | $56 32 eee pee 0 
31} 3 67 7 45 903 47 50 98 $4 08 45 63 | $47 19 $43 11 1 
32 | 3 67 716 851 85 45 67 8 65 45 92 96 92 88 2 
33 | 3 67 6 84 797 83 40 39 8 23 46 24) 14815 144 92 3 
34 3 67 6 48 741 28 85 21 2 82 46 60 | 20217 199 35 4 
85 | 3 67 6 09 682 06 80 15 2 41 46 99 | 258 72 256 31 5 
36 | 3 67 5 65 620 O1 25 24 2 02 47 43 | 317 94 315 92 6 
37 | 38 67 517 555 00 20 57 165 || 4791] 37999 378 34 7 
33 | 38 67 4 64 486 81 16 17 1 29 48 44 | 445 00 443 71 8 
89 | 3 67 4 04 415 28 12 11 = 97 49 04} 513 19 512 22 9 
40 | 3 67 8 39 340 21 8 48 68 49 69 | 584 72 584 04 10 
41 | 3 67 2 67 261 38 5 34 43 | 5041) 659 79 659 36 11 
42 | 3 67 187 178 58 2 81 22 || 5121 | 738 62 738 40 12 
43 | 3 67 99 91 55 99 08 || 5209] 821 42 821 34 13 
44/ 367 00 00 00 00 || 5308} 908 45 908 45 14 

-_ 
ee oe oe ae ae | 1000 00 | 1000 00 15 




















This table and plan refers to “ Savings Bank Policies” only. 
The amount in column “surrender values” is what will be paid for policy at end of any year, under column “age 
of policy,”* should it be surrendered. 
The obvious advantage of the ‘surrender value” stipulation is that it 


0 give the policy a tangible value, recog- 
nizable in the money market, which no policy without it ever had or could have. 
The rates of premium and t 


ables attached to the policies have been calculated by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Company, Exizur Wricut, of Boston, formerly Insurance C issi M busett: 


For Bate Books and other information apply at the Company's Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = - - =" * $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 1872, -* - = * * = + =* = $4,393,564 51 
LIABILITIES, - - = $174,008 59 











ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-eighth Semi-Annual Statement, snowing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1872: 







































Cash in Bank............ erin nadiiih 5 <itabedeshbaddassasdiden. desea: sossadesdesoncaneucedensenstsahesie $408,912 39 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on real estate worth $4,729,500. ..........086+ - 1,838,799 57 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of securities e <~] 00 
United States Stocks (market VAlUe).....-++-seecseeeeeeeeereeeeees . 1,713,8% go 
State Bonds (market value).........eesesececceeee 31,4¢ 0 
nterest due on Ist July, 1872. 35 S2 
i i iy Oi CU cackbch adinithiadhesouscescecesenegesescesssssescepcosttengqnatecsceoresocecee 122,601 92 
Bills receivable....... vasaccesaedsobsasecs axe easauenanaie 20,096 734 
Salvages and other miscellaneous items............-s..scce. ssseveeecccecescecsccececsteccecceesseeesessen 139,914 49 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this off1ce .......0++ cccecescescecesenceteceesenee 9,880 59 
MPO saadacaedeatecccea. Saseteasiendsensidesiesacs Di scuividiggnsadivinciuasegsamatied cineuiin $4,393,564 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 22, 24 & R26 NASSAU St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - = 50,000. 
Assets - = - = = - $6,000,000. 


President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE, 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS, 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 
ESTABLISHED 1808. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE GO, LONDON, 


Age, CAPITAL, 








Strength, $8,000,000, 





Security. 


COLD. 
LONDON OFFICE BUILDING. 
OFFICE U. S. BRANCH, 40 AND 42 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
INVESTMENTS IN UNITED STATES, $1,250,000. 


CHICAGO LOSSES ALL PAID. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident. Manager. 


THE NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


offers, to those desiring Insurance, advantages which it is be- 
lieved cannot be surpassed by any other 
Institution of the kind. 


Assets, $19,000,000. Annual Revenue, $7,000,000. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this 
Company to your confidence and support, and especially ex- 


amine the 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which so combines the Tontine principle in the distribution 
of surplus with Ordinary Life Endowment Assurance as to 
afford to those who survive certain selected periods the max- 
imum benefit to which their superior vitality and persistence 
in payment of premium entitle them. The estimated results 
upon this class of policies appended thereto have been ex 
amined, and are indorsed by the distinguished Actuaries 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Esq., and E. W. BRYANT, Esq., 
from whose letters the following extracts are made: 


The benefits you propose to extend to those selecting this class of police 
are MORE VARIED IN THEIR CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES THA? 
ARE AFFORDED BY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE NOW IN USE BY ANY 
COMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as cannot fail to ren- 
-der the Tontine Investment Policy a popular, safe, and highly remunerativo 

form of Insurance. 
Very truly yours, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 

I have no hesitation in px hp 4 that I think it more probable that the 
actual results will exceed than fall short of your estimates. 

The VARIOUS ADVANTAGES of this form of Policy are well presented in 
the circular explaining it,and I notice among them SEVERAL METHODS OF 
APPLYING THE SURPLUS WHICH DO NOT APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN OF: 
FERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


Yours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulting Actuary. 
ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 
Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10,000. Annual Premium, $313. 


FIRST BENEFIT. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, annuity for life combined with 
dividend =. .- 


= = = a ° ~ ~ ~ = $227 Du 
Tonutine pees. 15 years, annuity for lif. combined with 


ividend = . . . - . - . 546 30 
Tontine Period, 2 years, annuity for life ‘ombined with 
dividend . . s ‘s . o a . a - = 1,160 10 


Thus at end of 15 years’ period the annuity will pay the 
premium and leave a surplus for increasing income. 


SECOND BENEFIT. 


To withdraw the accumulated profits in cash. 
Tontine Period, 10 years, 56 per cent. of premiums paid Re- 


murned,. 
Tontine Pcriod, 15 years, 101 per cent. of premiums paid Re- 


urned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 150 per cent. of premiums 


turned, 
THIRD BENEFIT. 
Surrender of Policy to the Company. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 207 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


FOURTH BENEFIT. 
Paid-up Policy. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, . + = - . mae a = 
Tontine Period, 15 years, + = . ° an Ya = a _ 


Tontine Period, 20 years, et a ee . . . 
BENEFIT. 


paid Re 


FIFTH 
Surrender of Policy and Purchase of Annuity for Life. 
Tontine Period, 10 years, - = . . . . + . . 2 
Tontine Period, 15 years, * . . . = 7 = = 699 50 
Tontine Period, 20 years, = . = 8 > * . . . 
Circulars, giving extended information in regard to this 
plan of Insurance, with tables and examples of probable re- 
sults under certain assumed data, can be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Home Office of the Company, Nos. 346 and 348 
Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the United 
States or Canada. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’'t and Actuary. 


THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


Continental Life Insurance Co, 
of Hartford, Conn. 


AM'L E, ELMORE, President. JOHN §. 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. H. R. ; 

‘he CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 
and present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 
conservative Company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable 
and gbeot ingurance at as reasonable cost a3 is consistent with per/ ect 
eccurtty. 











ga A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


ft his advertisement need any one 
after readline TFER WITH PAIN. — 
RADWAY’S READY REWEE Is A CU 
It was the first and is 
The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, allays 
Inflammations ry cures Congestions, whether of the 
1 ungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or organs, by 
one APPIN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, | 
no matter how violent or excruciating the pee the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS 
N MMA c N 5 
NFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER, 
INFLAMMATION 0. THE BOWELS. 

. CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS. 
SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT BREATHING. 
HYSTERICS, CROU PTA OF THE HEART. 

, PP TARRH, INFLUENZA. 


The application of the Ready Relief to the part 
or parts where the pain or difficulty exists will afford 
0 


water will prevent sickness cr pains from change of 
water. It is better than French Brandy or Bitters a* 
a stimulant. 


FEVER AND AGUE. 


‘yphoid, Yellow, and other Fevers (aided by RAD- 
WAY'S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY’S READY R<- 
t! 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


STRONG AND PURE. RICH BLOOD—INCREASE OF 
FLESH AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND BEAU- 
TIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO ALL, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


WAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. 80 
QUICK, £0 RAPID ARE THE CHANGES THE 
BOD’ UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THA? 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
fveat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sound ma- 
terial. Scrofula, Syphilis,. Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, leers in the Throat, 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Fever Sores, Seald Head, Ring. Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, “Acne; lack Spots, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 

Ifthe patient, daily becoming reduced by the waste: 
and decomposition that is. continually progressing, 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs the 
same with new material made from bealthy blood— 
and this the SARSAPARILLIAN will an! does secure 
—a cure is certain; for when once this remedy commences 
its work of purification, and nm diminishing the 
loss of wastes, its repairs will be rapid, and every day 
the patient will feel himsel’ growing better an : stroneer, 
the food digesting better, appetite improving, and flesh 
and weight increasing 

Not only does the SARSAPARILLIAN Resotvent excel all 
known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofu- 
lous, Constitutional, and Skin Diseases; but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney & Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, Dropsy. 
Stoppage of Water, . Incontinence of Urine, Bright’s 

isease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where there. re 
brick-dust deposits, or the wate: 1s thick, cloudy, m xed 
with substances like the white of anegg or threads like 
white silk, or there is a morbid. dark, bilious appear- 
ance, and white bone-dust deposits, and when there isa 
pricxine, burning sensation when passing water, and pain 
n the Small of the Back and along the Loins. 


Price $1 per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elegantiy coated with sweet gum, 
purge, regulate. purify, cleanse, and strengthen. - 
way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Dowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys- 
pepsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Infl tion of the 
owels, Piles, and all Derangements of the Internal 
Viscera. Warranted to effect a positive cure, Purely 
Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or deleteri- 
ous drugs. 








gz Observe the following symptoms resulting fro’ 
Disorders of the Digestive Organs: — 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or Fiuttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult 
Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffo 
cating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of 
Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of ye oy Yellow- 
ness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs, 
and sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning In the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the system 
from all the abovenamed disorders. Price, 25 
Ceuts per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

Read “FALSE AND TRUE.’ 

Send one letter.stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 82 

Warren 8t., New York. Information worth thousands 





PRINTING. 


SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS. 
Every 








F want amusement. read the reliable advertisement 
DP aapace 2s A CURIOUSITY.” Send for one 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





onnieitmianenimeniastel 





THE 


MERIEDN BRITANNIA Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


Silver-plated 
Table Ware, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THIS WARE, AS BE- 
ING OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL THAN THAT UF LOWER 
GRADE. 

FACTORIES: 


WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


---SILVER--- 


AND 


Fine Electro Plate. 








Gorham M’fg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 

Wholesale. Rooms: 

NO. | BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


FASHIONS tor WINTER: 


1170—GODIVA. This 
Polonaiscis one of our 
Latest Paris novelties, It 
ns many new and 


1176 Without! coping, it ean 








#e. 
back piece passes over 
the shoulders ,and forms 


completes 
ebrilliant toilet 
when worn with 


s ress. 
Besides its 
beautiful varia- 
tions, it is well 
pted to any 
‘ak 


es 
‘3 productions. 
Takestwoand a balf 





861—LA_ PIERRE 
OVERSKIRT. The 
most attractive and 
elegant style for 
making,in all kinds 
of material. And 
though for s season 
Polonaise have reign- 


overskirts againinhigh favor. 

Takesthree yards thirty-inch 

goois. Pattern, with cloth 
its. 


The above eng-avings 
are taken from the 
BEST Fashion Maga- 
tine EN THE 
WORLD! itis 
the New York City Ladies’ AUTHORITY in all 
matters of S'E W L, KE and Dressmazing. and the 
ONLY pubdlicationinthiscountry that IMPORTS 
Fashions and SELLS paper patterns ofthem. It gives 
fullinformation upon every point {n Style, besides minute 
{nstructionsin making all kinds of garments. This number 
<eontains a large fashion «plate tl by °2 inches. 
Stories, Hints, Criticisms, Foreign News, &c. 
Sinith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. 

D R i: 
Only ONE DOLL eon k 
GRAND PREMIUM. DOL or pen “ 
oO ST: with your name an ress to 
AS URD 3 oes ES mie m 9 014 
adway « Weg you willbe madea yearly 
unhe to SMUTH?S ILLUSTRATED 

PATTERN BAZAAR. AND the patterns 

witht LOT H MODEL S, complete, ofthe 

THRE EE above engravings will be mailed to you, 

FREE, AS PREMIUM, Litheroftheabove 

patterns sent by mail on receipt ofits marked price. A 

CATALOGUE of Winter Styles, selected from the 

Baza: 


Fashion Magazine to show 
Vig os Milled to ey address on receipt of 





bn is rd worn. rm 
wo am ° 
We give s cuoTH MODEL with each | apes — 


as theplainest. They are PERFECT GUIDES. 
Address very plainly, 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 BROADWAY, N.¥. 





Weather Strips, 


(BROWNE'S METALLIC 
siz BROADW 4 ’ 
above 


(Block wart’s) 
ntirely exclude COLD an DUST from Win- 
dows and Doors, 








the weak and emaciated sufferer. 


resist its remedial operation. 


promptly relieve. 








| WORDS OF CHE 


FOR THE 


AND ALL OTHER DISEASES OF THE BREATHING ORGANS. 


0: 


acrid matter which oppresses the lungs, 


Complaints which were supposed to be incurable. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN GONSUMPTIVE'SEMEDY ! 


. ey: 











Ale 
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SICK AND DISCOURAGED. 


—— 


CONSUMPTIVES 
RESCUED FROM DANGER 


BY 


DR. WM. HALL’S 


ee 
vau” 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, 


THE ONLY SURE REMEDY 


# 
FOR %! : 
Coughs, 
Colds, 
Consumption, 
Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, 
Asthma, n 
Night Sweats, ” 
' Da 
Spitting of Blood, Wins. 
wget 
Croup, ee 


4 
Whooping Cough, 





When all the so-called specifics of the medical profession have failed; when the 
hard, dry, metallic cough and the hectic flush indicate that the DESTROYER IS AT 
ssi among the delicate tissues of the lungs, there is still HELP —_ HOPE for 
This WONDERFUL ELIXIR imparts new vitality 
and vigor to the diseased and exhausted ORGANS OF RESPIRATION and enables 
Nature to contend with and overcome the malady. It does not stupefy the patient for 


a few hours, to awake from a delirious doze in a choking condition ; but loosens the 
J 


brings it away without undue exertion, 


soothes the irritated membranes of the Chest and Throat, and in this way checks and 
finally CURES THE MOST OBSTINATE COUGH. During the past twenty-five 
vears it has SAVED FROM THE GRAVE thousands of persdns afflicted with Lung 


No cold, however deep-seated, can 


Containing NO OPIATE, it may be given to an infant 
with safety, and is earnestly recommended for these dangerous diseases of Childhood, 
WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP. It produces and immediate abatement of the 
distressing symptoms of BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA; and, in fact, there is no 
ailment of the organs through which we draw the breath of life which it does not 


For sale by Druggists and Medicine Dealers everywhere. 


A. L. SCOVILL & CO., Proprietors, 


No. 118 Warren St., New York, and Cincinnati, O. 




















